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DYNEVOK TERRACE. 



CHAPTKR I. 

CHABIiOTTK. 

Farewell rewftrds and taMea, 
Crood hoiuewives now may sajr. 

For now foal »lnta in dairies 
Uay fare as well as iliey. 



Bp, Cobbbt. 

AN ancient leafless stump of a horae-clieaimt stood in. 
the middle of a dusty field, bordered ott the south 
side by a row of houses of some pretenaion. 

Against this stump, a pretty delicate fair girl of 
seventeen, whose short lUac sleeves revealed slender 
white aims, and her tight, plain cap tresses of flaxen 
Lair that many a beauty might hare enviediWas banging 
a cocoa-nat mat, chanting by w^y of accompaniment 
in a sort of cadence — 

' I haye found out a gift for my ^r, 
I have found where ths wood-pigeoiu breed ; 
Bat let me the plunder forbear. 
She will say ' 

' Hollo, I'll give you a shilling for 'em I' was the im- 
looked-for conclusion, cantdng her to start aside with 
a slight scream, as there stood beside her a atou^ 
black-eyed, round-feced lad, his ruddy cheeks and 
loutish air showing more rusticity thaii agreed with 
his keen, saucy ezpressioD, and mechanic's dress. 

VOL. L . B 
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' So that's what jaa call beating a mat,' said h«, 
catchitig it &om her bands, aod mimickiiig the tender 
clasp of her little fingers. ' D'je think it's alive, that 
you nise it so gingerly! Look here ! Gire it him well !* 
aa he made it leaound against the tree, and emit 
a whirlwind of dust. ' I^y it into him with some 
jolly good song fit to fetch a stroke home with I Why, 
I heard my yonng Lord say, when Shakspeare was a 
bntcher, he used to make speeches at the calves, as if 
they was for a sacrifice, or ever he cotdd lift a knife 
to 'em.' 

< Shakspeare ! He as wrote Borneo and Juliet, and 
all that 1 He a butcher ! Why, he was a poet !' cried 
the girl, indignantly. 

'If you taiow better than Lord Rtgocelyn, you 
may 1' said the boy. 

' I couldn't have thought it T dghed the maiden. 

' It's the beet of it !' cried the lad, eagerly, ' Why, 
Charlotte, don't ye see, he rose hiaself Anybody may 
rise hisself as haa a mind to it !' 

' Yes, Tve read that in books,' said Charlotte. ' You 
can, men can, Tom, if yon would but educate yourself 
like Edmund in the Old English Baron. But then, 
you know whose son you are. There can't be no cata- 
strophe — ■' 

' I don't want none,' said Tom. 'We are all equal 
by birth, so the orator proves without a doubt, and 
we'll show it one of these days. A rare lady I'll make 
of you yet, Charlotte Arnold.' 

' hush, Tom, I can never be a lady — and I can't 
stand dawdling here — nor you neither. 'Tisn't right 
to want to be ont of oar station ; though I do wish I 
lived in an old castle, where the maidens worked 
tapestry, and heard minstrelB, and never had no stain 
to scour. Come, give me my mats, and thank you 
kindly!' 

' I'll take 'em in,' stdd Tom, shouldering them. ' 'Tis 
breakfast-hour, so I thought I'd jnst run up xaA ax 
you when my yonng Lord goes up to Oxford.' 



* He is gone,' said Charlotte ; ' he was here yesterday 
to take leave of missus, Mr. James goes later — ' 

' Gone r <^ed Tom. ' If he didn't say he'd come and 
see me at Mr. Smith's 1' 

' Did you want to speak to Mm )' 
' I wanted to see him particular. There's a thing 
lays heavy on my mind. IToa see that place down in 
Ferny dell — there's a steep bank down to the water. 
Well, my young Lord was very keen about building a 
kind of steps there in the summer, and he and I settled 
the stones, wid I was to cement 'em. By comes 
Mr. Frost, and finds faults, what I thought he'd 
no call to; bo I flings down my trowel, and wouldn't 
go on for he I I was so mortal angry, I would not go 
back to the work ; and I beliere my Lord forgot it — and 
then he went back to college ; and Frampton and Gervas, 
they put on me ; and you know how 'twas I come away 
from Ormersfield. I was not going to say a word to one 
of that lot ! hut if I could see Lord Fitzjocelyn, I'd tell 
him they stones am't fixed ; sjid if the frost gets into 
'em, there'll he a pretty go next time there's & tolera- 
blbh weight 1 But there— it is his own look-out ! If 
he never thought it worth his while to keep his 
promise, and come and see me — ' 

' Tom ! that isn't right ! He only forgot — 1 hear 
Mrs. Beckett tilling him he'd forget his own head if it 
wasn't fixed on, and Mr. James is always at him.' 

' Foiget ! Aye, there's nothing gentlefolks forget 
like poor folks. But Pve done with he! Let him look 
out — I kept my promisee to him long enough ; bat if he 
don't keep his'n — ' 

' For shame, for shame, Tom ! Tou don't mean it 1' 
cried Charlotte. ' But, oh 1' with a different tone, 
' give me the mat ! There's the old Lord and Mr. 
Foynisgs riding down the terraee 1' 
I 'I ain't ashamed of nothing 1' said the lad, proudly; 

and as Charlotte snatched away the mats, and vanished 
like a lightened hare, he stalked along like a village 
Hampden, muttering, ' The old tyrant shall see 
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■whether I'm to be trampled on I' and with both handB 
in his pockets, he gazed straight up into the face of the 
grave elderly gentleman, who never even perceived him. 
He could merely bandy glances with Poyninga, the 
groom, and he was bo far from indifferent -tliat he 
significantly lifted up the end of his whip. Nothing 
could more have gratified Tom, who retorted with 
a grimace and murmur, ' Don't you wish yon may 
catch me) Tou jealous syc — what is the word, sick 
of uncles or aunts, was it, that the orator called 
'em 1 He'd say I'd a good miss of being one of that 
sort, and that my young Lord there opened my eyes 
in time. So better than the rest of 'em — ' 

And the clock striking eight, he quickened his pace 
to return to his work. He had for the two or three 
previous years been nominally under the gardener 
at Ormersfield, but really a sort of follower and 
favourite to the young heir. Lord Fitzjocelyn — a 
position which had brought on him dislike from the 
superior servants, who were not propitiated by his 
independent and insubordinate temper. Faults on 
every side had led to his dismissal; but Lord Fitgoce- 
lyn had placed him at an ironmonger's shop in the 
town of Northwold, where he had been just long 
enough to become accessible to the Tarious temptations 
of a lad in such a situation- 
Charlotte sped hastily round the end of the block of 
buildings, hurried down the little back garden, and 
flew breathlesely into her own kitchen, as a haven of 
refuge ; but she found a tall, stiff, starched, elderly 
woman standing just within the door, and heard her 
last words. 

'Well ! as I said, 'tis no concern of mine ; only I 
thought it the part of a Mend to give you a warnings 
when I seen it with my own eyes ! — Ah ! here she is !' 
as Charlotte dropped into a chair. ' Yes, yes, Miss, 
you need not think to deceive me ; I saw you from Miss 
Mercy's window — ' 

' Saw what V faintly exclaimed Charlotte. 
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' You know well enough,' was the return, ' Yen 
may think to blind Mrs. Beckett here, but I know 
what over good-nature to young girls comes to. Pretty 
vae to make of your fine scholarship, to be encouraging 
foilowera and aweethearta, at that time in the morning 
tool' 

' Speak up, Charlotte,' said the other occupant of the 
room, a pleasant little bri^k woman, with sofb brown 
eyes, a clear pale skis, and a &.ce smooth, in spite of 
nearly sixty years ; 'speak np, and tell Mrs. Martha 
the truth, that you never encouraged no ona' 

The girl's &ce wasallone flame j but she roseup, and 
clasping her hands together, exclaimed — ' Me encou- 
rage i I never thought of what Mrs. Martha says 1 I 
don't know what it is all about !' 

' Here, Jane Beckett,' cried Mrs. Martha ; ' d'ye see 
what 'tis to vindicate her I Will you take her word 
against mine, that she's been gossiping this half- 
hour with that young rogue as was turned off at 
Ormersfield V 

' Tom Madison !' cried the girl, in utter amaze. 
' Oh ! Mrs. Martha I' 

' Well I I can't stop 1' said Martha. ' I must get 
Miss Faithfull'a break&st I but if yon was under me, 
Miaa Charlotte, I can tell you it would be better for 
you ! You'll sup sorrow yet, and you'll both recollect 
my advice, both of you.' 

Wherewith the Cassandra departed, and Charlotte, 
throwing her apron over her Ikce, began to cry and 
sob piteoualy. 

' My dear I what is it now f exclaimed her kind 
companion, pulling down her apron, and trying to 
draw down first one, then the other of the arms 
which persisted in veiling the crimson face. ' Surely 
you don't think missus or I would mistrust you, or 
think you'd take up with the likes of him 1' 

' How could she be so cruel — so spiteful,' sobbed 
Charlotte, ' when he only came to ask one question, 
aud did a good turn for me with the mats. I never 
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thought of such a thing. Sweetheart, indeed I So cruel 

' Bless me !' Biud Jane, ' girls used to think it only 
ciTOityto Baf they had a sweetheart]' 

' Don't, Mrs. Beckett I I h&te the word 1 I don't 
want no such thing I I won't never speak to Tom 
Madison again, if such oonstructiona ia to be put on 
it!' 

'Well, after all, Charlotte dear, that will be the 
safest way. Yon are young yet, and best not to think 
of settling, special if you aren't Bare of one that ia 
steady and religious ; and you'd better keep yourself up, 
and not get a name for gossiping — though there's no 
harm done yet, so don't make such a work. Bless me, 
if I don't hear his lordship's voice ! He ain't never come 
so early !' 

' Yes, be is,' said Charlotte, recovering from her sobs ; 
' he rode up as I oame in.' 

'Well, to be sure, he is come to break&at ! I hope 
nothin's amiss with my young Lord ! I must run up 
with a cup and plate ; and you, make the place tidy, in 
case Mr. Foynings comes in. You'd better run into 
the scullery and wash your iace ; 'tis all tears ! You're 
a terrible one to ciy, Charlotte I' with a kind, cheering 
smile and caress. 

Mrs. Beckett bustled off, leaving Charlotte to restore 
herself to the little handy piece of household mecha' 
nism which kind, patient, motherly training had ren- 
dered her. 

Charlotte Arnold had been fairly educated at a 
village school, and tenderly brought up at home till 
left an orphan, when she had been taken into her 
present place. She had much native refinement and 
imagination, which, half cultivated, produced a curious 
mis.ture of romance and simplicity. Her insatiable 
taste for reading was meritorious in the eyes of Mrs. 
Beckett, who, unlearned herself, thought any book 
better than ' gadding about,' and, after hearing her 
daily portion of the Bible, listened to the most adven- 
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tnrouB romances, vnib & sense of pleasure and duty in 
keeping the girl to tier book. She loved the little 
&a^le orphan, taught her, and had patienoe with her, 
and trusted the true high sound prinoiple which she 
recognised in Charlotte, amid much that she could not 
fethom, and set down alternately to the score of sobo- 
laiship and youth. 

Taste, modesty, and timidity 'were guards to Char- 
lotte. A hroad stare was terror to her, and she had 
many a fictitious horror, as well as better-founded 
ones. Truly she said, she hated the broad words 
Sfartha had used. One who craved a true knight to 
be twitted with a sweetheart! Martha and Tom Madi- 
son were almost equally distasteful, as connected with 
such a reproach; and the little maiden drew into herself 
promenaded her &ncy in castles and tournaments, kept 
under Jane's wing, and was upheld by her as a sensible, 
prudent girL 
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GHAPTEB IL 

JUI OISD BCHOOLMI^BESS. 

I praise thee, mstnni, and thy doe 
Ib pruse, heroic praise and trae ; 
With admiration I behold 
Tbj gladncM nmiDbdiied and bold. 
Th; loolis and geeturea all present 
The picture of a life well spent ; 
Oar human nature throws awa; 
Its seoond twilight and looks gay. 

WOBDSWOSTH. 

UNCONSCIOUS of Charlotte's . flight and Tom'a 
affi-ont, the Earl of Ormerafield rode along 
Dynevor Terrace — a row of houses with handsome 
cemented froots, tragio and comic masks alternating 
over the downstairs windows, and the centre of the 
block adorned with a pediment and colonnade ; but 
there was an air as if something ailed the place : the 
gardens were weedy, the glass doors hazy, the cement 
stained and scarred, and many of the windows closed 
and dark, like eyes wanting speculation, or with 
merely the dreary words 'To be let' enlivening their 
blank gloom. At the bouse where Charlotte had 
vanished, he drew his rein, and opened the gate — not 
one of the rusty ones — he entered the garden, where 
all was trim and &esh, the shadow of the house lyicg 
acroBB the sward, and preserving the hoar-froet, whicb, 
in the Bonshine, was melting into diamond drops on 
the lingering China roses. 

Without ring or knock, he passed into a narrow, 
carpetlesB Testibnl^ unadorned except by a beauti^l 
Mae Wedgewood tbsc^ and laying down hat and 
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whip, mouatBd the bare staircase, long since divested 
of all paint or polish. AToiding the door of the prin- 
cipal room, he opened another at the aide, and stood in 
a flood of aunahine, pouring in from the window, which 
looked over all the roois of the town, to the coppices 
and moorlands of Omjersfleld. On the bright fire 
song a kettl^ a white cat paired on the hearth, a 
canary twittered merrily in the window, and the light 
smiled on a langoishing Dresden shepherdess and her 
lover on the mantelpiece, and danced on the ceiling, 
reflected from a beautifully chased silver cream-jng — 
an inconsistent companion for the homely black teapot 
and willow-patterned plates, though the two cups of 
rare Indian porcelain were not unworthy of it. The 
furniture waa the same mixture of the ordinary and 
the choice, either worn and shabby, or such es would 
suit a virtuoso, but the whole arranged with taste 
and care that made the effect bright, pleasant, and 
comfortable. Lord Ormersfield stood on the hearth- 
Tug waiting. Hb face was that of one who had learnt 
to wait, more considerate than acute, and bearing the 
stamp both of toil and suffering, as if grief had taken 
away all mobility of expression, and left a stem, 
thoughtful steadfastness. 

Presently a lady entered the room. Her hair was 
white as snow, and she could not have seen less than 
seventy-seven years ; but beauty was not gone from her 
features — smiles were still on her lips, brightness in her 
clear hazel eyes, buoyancy in her tread, and alertness 
and dignity in her tall, slender, unbent figure. There 
was nothing so remarkable about her as the elasticity 
as well as sweetness of her whole look? and bearing, 
as i^ while she had something to love, nothing could 
be capable of crushing her. 

' You here I' she exclaimed, holding out her hand to 
her guest. ' You are come to breakfast.' 

' Thank you; I wished to see you without inter- 
rupting yonr day's work. Have you many scholars 
at present !' 
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'Only seven, and three go into sohool at Eaater. 
Jem and Clara wish me to undertake no more, but I 
■hould Borelj miss the little fellows. I wish they may 
do me as much credit ea Sydney Caloott. He VTota 
himself to tell me of hia Buooeaa.' 

'I am glad to hear it. He is a very promising 
young man.' 

' I tell him I shall come to honour, ae the old dame 
who taught him to spell. My acdiol&rs may make a 
Dr. Bufiby of me in history,' 

' I am afraid your preferment will d^>end chiefly on 
James and young Oalcott.' 

' Nay, Louis tells me that he is going to read won- 
derfully hardj and if he t^ooeea, he can do more than 
even Sydney Calcott.' 

'If r said the Earl. 

Jane here entered with another cup and plate, 
and Lord Onnerefield sat down to the break&st'tabls. 
After some minutes' pause he said, ' Have you heard 
from Peru!' 

'Not by this mail. Have youl' 

'Yes, I have. Mary is coming home.' 

' Mfiry !' she cried, almost sprmging up — 'Mary Pon- 
sonby 1 This is good news — unless,' as she watched 
his grave &ce, ' it is her health that brings her.' 

' It ia. She has consulted the sui^eon of the Libra, 
a very able man, who tells her that there is absolute 
need of good advice andacolder climate; andPonsonby 
has consented to let her and her daughter come home 
in the Libra. I expect them in February.' 

'My poor Mary! But she will get better away 
from him. I trust he is not coming I' 

' Not he,* said Lord Ormetsfield. 

' Dear, dear Mary ! I had scarcely dared to hope 
to see her again,' cried the old lady, with tears in her 
eyea. ' I hope she will be allowed to be with us, not k^t 
in London with his sieter. London does her no good.' 

' The very purpprt of my visit,' said Lord Ormers- 
field, 'was to ask whether you oould do me the favovu- 
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to set aside yonr schokm, and enable me to receive 
Mrs. Ponaonby at liome.' 

' Thank you — oh, thank yoo. There ia nothing I 
should like better, but I mugt consider — ' 

' Clara would find a, companion in the yonnger Mary 
in the holidayB ; and if James would make Fitgocelyn 
his charge, it would complete the obligation. It 
'would be by &i the best amu^ment ibr Mary's com- 
fort, and it would be the greatest sati^^tion to me to 
see her with yon at Ormersfield.' 

' I believe it would indeed,' said the old lady, more 
touched than the outward manner of the Earl seemed 
to warrant. 'I would — you know I would do my 
very best that you and Maiy should be comfortable 
together' — and her voice trembled — ' but you see I can- 
not promise all at once. I must see about these little 
boys. I must talk to Jem, In short, you m,uat not 
be disappointed' — and she put her hands before her 
fiu», ttying to laugl^ but almost overcome. 

' Nay, I did not mean to press yoo,' said Lord 
Ormersfield, gently ; ' but I thought, since Jamee has 
had the felloWiip and Clara has been at school, tbat 
yon wished to give up your pupils.' 

' So I do,' said the lady, but still not yielding ab- 
solutely. 

' For the rest, I am very anadous that James should 
accept Fitzjooelyn as his pupil. I have always con- 
sidered their friendship as ^e beet hope ; and other 
plans have had so little suocess, that — ' 

' I'm not going to hear Louis abused 1' she exclaimed, 
gaily- 

' Yes,' said Lord Onnerafield, with a look nearly ap- 
proaching a smile, ' you are the last person I ought 
to invite, if I wish to keep your nephew unspoiled-' 

' I wish there were any one else to spoil him 1' 

' For his sake, then, twme and make Ormeisfield 
cheerfuL It will be far better for him-' 

* And for you, to see more of Jem,' she added. ' If 
he were yours, what would you aay to such hours V 
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The last words vere aimed at a youn^ man whd 
came briskly into the room, and as he kissed her, and 
shook hands with the Earl, answered In a quick, bright 
tone, ' Shocking, aye. All owing to sitting «p till one !' 

' Beading )' said the Earl. 

' Beading,' he answered, with a sort of laughing 
Batiafaction in dashing aside the approval expressed in 
the query, 'but not quite as you suppose. See here,' 
as he held up maliciously a railway uoyeL 

' I am afraid I know where it came from,' said Lord 
Ormerefield. 

' Exactly BO,' said James. 'It was Fitzjocelyn's 
desertion of it that excited my curiosity.' 

' Indeed. I should have thought his desertions far 
too common to excite any curiosity.' 

' By no means. He ^wa}^ has a reason.' 

' A plausible one.' 

' More than plausible,' cried James, excitement 
sparkling in his vivid blaok eyes. ' It happens that 
liiis is the very boot that you would most rejoice to 
see distasteful to him — low morality, false principles, 
morbid excitement, not a line that ought to please a 
healthy mind.' — 

' Yet it has interest enough for you.' 

' I am not Fitgocelyn.' 

' You know how to plead for him.' 

' I speak simple truth,' bluntly answered James, 
funning his hand through his black hair, to the ruin of 
the morning smoothness, so that It, as well as the 
whole of his quick, dark coimtenance seemed to have 
undei^ne a change fix)m sunny south to stormy north 
in the few momenta since his first appearance. 

After a short silence, Lord Ormerafield turned to 
him. Baying 'I have been begging a favour of my aunt, 
and I have another to ask of you,' and repeating his 
explanation, begged him to undertake the tutorship of 

' I shall not be at liberty at Easter,' said James ; ' I 
have all but undertaken some men at Oxford.' 
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' Oh,iny dear Jem!' exclaimed the old lady, 'is that 
settled beyoad alteration 1' 

' I'm not going to throw them over.' 

' Then I shall hope for yoa at Midaummer,' md the 
Earl.- 

' We shall see how things stand,' ho returned, im- 
giaciously. 

' I shall write to you,' said Lord Ormersfield, still 
undaunted, and soon after taking his leave. 

' Coo! !' cried James, as soon as he was gon& ' To ex- 
pect you to give up your school at his beck, to come 
and keep house for him aa long as it may suit him !' 

' Nay, Jem, he knew how few boys I have, and that 
I intended to give them up. You don't mean to refuse 
Louis T she said, imploringly. 

' I shall certainly not toke him at Easter. It would 
be a mere farce intended to compensate to us for giving 
up the school, and I'll not lend myself to it while I 
can have real work.' 

' At Midaummer, then. Tou know he will never 
let I^uis spend a long vacation without a tutor.' 

'I hate to be at Ormersfield,' proceeded James, 
vehemently, 'to see Fitzjoeelyn browbeaten and con- 
tradicted every moment, and myself set up for a model 
I may steal a horse, while he may not look over the 
wall! Did you observe the iuconsistency? — angry with 
the poor fellow first for having the book, and then for 
not reading the whole, while it became amiable and 
praiseworthy in me to bum out a candle over it !' 

' Ah ! that wua my concern. I tell him he would 
sing another note if you were his son,' 

' I'd soon make him ! I would not stand what Louis 
does. The more he is set down and sneered at, the 
more debonnaire he looks, till I could rave at him for 
taking it so easily.' 

' I ■ hoped you might have hindered them from 
fretting each other, aa they do so often,' 

' I should only be a fresh element of discord, while 
his lordship will persist in making me his pattern 
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young man. It makes me hate myself, especially as 
Louis is auch. an unaccountable fellow that he won't.' 

' I am Borry you dislike the plan bo much.' 

' Do you mean that yoa wish for it, grandm&mma V 
cried he, turning full round on her with an air of 
extreme amazement. * If you do, there's an end of it j 
but I thought you Talued nothing more than an inde- 
pendent home.' 

' Nor would I give it up on any accotmt,' said she. 
' I do not imagine this could possibly last for mors 
than a few months, or a year at the utmost. But you 
kuow, dear Jem, I womd do nothing you did not 
like.' 

' That's nothing to the purpose,' replied Jamea. 
< Though it is to be considered whether Ormersfield is 
Hkelj to be the best preparation for Clara's future life. 
However, I see yon wish it — ' 

' I confess that I do, for a few months at least, which 
need interfere neither with Clara nor with you. I have 
not seen Lord Ormerafield so eager for many yBars,and 
I should be very sorry to prevent those two trom 
being comfortably together in the old home — ' 

' And can't that be without a chaperon 1' exclaimed 
James, laughing. ' Why, his lordship is fifty-five ; and 
she can't be much less. That is a good joke.' 

' It is not punctilio,' said his grandmother, looking 
distressed. 'It is needful to be on the safe side witb 
Ruch a man as Mr. Fonsonby. My fear is that he may 
send her home with orders not to come near us.' 

' She used to be always at Ormersfield in the old 

' Tee, when my sister was sliva Ah 1 you were too 
young to know about those matters then. The fact was, 
that things had come to such a pass from Mr. Pou- 
sonby's iK^leot and unkindness, that Lord Ormerafield, 
standing in the place of her brother, thought it right to 
interfere. His mother went to London with him, to 
bring poor Mary and her little girl hack to Ormersfield, 
and Uiere they were till my sister's death, when of course 
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they could not remain. Mr. FouBOuby tiad just got his 
appointment as British envoy in Peru, and ^rished her 
to go with him. It was much against Lord Ormers- 
field's advice; but she thought it her duty, poor dear. 
I believe he positively hates Lord Ormer^eld ; -and as 
if for a parting unkindness, he left his little girl at 
Bohool with orders to spend her holidays with his 
sister, and never to bo with ns.' 

' That accounts for it 1' said James. ' I never knew 
all this 1 nor why we were so entirely cut off from Mary 
Fonsonby. I wonder what she is now I She was a 
droll sturdy child in those days ! We used to call her 
Downright Dunstable ! She was almost of the same 
age as Louis, and a great deal stouter, and used to 
^ht for him and herself too. Has not she been out 
inPerur 

' Yes, she went out at seventeen. I believe she is 
an infinite comfort to her mother.' 

' Foor Mary ! Well, we children lived in the middle 
of a tt^edy, and little suspected it I By the bye, what 
relation are the Ponsonbys to us 1' 

'Mrs. Fonsonby is my niece. My dear sister, 

' Married Mr. Faymond — yes, I know I Pll make 
the whole lucid ; I'fl draw up a pedigree, and Louis 
shall learn it.' And with elaborate neatness he wrote 
as follows, filling in the dates from the first leaf of an 
old Bible, after his grandmother had leil the room. 
The task, li^tly undertaken, became a mournful one ; 
and as he read over his performance, his countenance 
varied from the gentleness of regret to a look of sar- 
oaatic pride, as though he felt that the world had dealt 
hardly by him, and yet disdained to complain. 
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'Since 1816,'iifBKeredJameB, asbefinisbed. 'Thirty 
yeara of drudgery ! When nhall I be able to relieve 
ber ) Ha ! 0. J. F. Dynevor, Esquire ; if it were yoo 
wbo were ooming fiwm Peru, you would find a score 
to settle r 

He rau dowu stturs to assist his grandmother in the 
I^tin lessons of her little school, tbe usual employ- 
ment of his vacations. 

Catharine Dynevor bad begun life with little pro- 
spect of Bx>cnding nearly half of it as mistress of a 
schooL 

Her fetber was tbe last male of tbe Dynevors of 
Cheveleigh — ■& family mounting up to the days of tbe 
Fendragonfl — and she bad been made to take the place 
of an eldest son, inheriting tbe extensive landed pro- 
perty on condition that her name and arms should be 
assumed in case of her marriage. Her choice was 
one of the instancea in which her affections had the 
mastery over her next strongest characteristic, family 
pride. She married a highly-educated and wealthy 
gentleman, of good fiimily, but of mercantile con- 
nexions, sucb as her fiitber, if living, would have dis- 
dained. Her married life was, however, perfectly un- 
clouded ; ber ample means gave her the power of dis- 
pensing joy, and her temperament was so blithe and 
unselfish that no pleasure ever palled upon ber. 
Cbeveleigb was a proverb for hospitality, affording 
nnfailing fltes for all ages, full of a graceful ease and 
&eedom that inspired enjoyment. 

Mr. Frost Dynevor was a man of refined taste, open- 
handed even to extravagance, liberal in all his appoint- 
ments, and gratifying to tbe utmost bis love of art and 
decoration ; while his charities and generous actions 
were hearty and lavish enough to satisfy even his 
warm-hearted wife. 

Joined with all this was a strong turn for specola- 
tions. When tbe mind baa once become absorbed in 
earthly visions of wealth and prosperity, the excitement 
exercises auoh a feauination over the senses that the 
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jodgtnent loses balance. Bold ssaamptionH are taken 
fa certainties, and made tlie foundatioa of fresh i&brics 
' — the Tery power of discerning betweea fact and poa- 
fiibiJitf departs, and, in mere good-will, men, honest uid 
honourable at heart, risk their own and their neigh- 
bours' property, and ruin their character and good nawe, 
by the very actions most foreign to to their nature, ere 
it had fellen under the strong deiuajon. 

Mr. Prost DyncTor had the uiafortime to live in a 
country rich in mineral wealth, and to have a brother- 
in-law easily guided, and with more Iotc of figures than 
power ofinvestigatingeetimatesonalargescale. Mines 
were set on foot, companies established, and buildings 
commenced, and the results were only to be paral- 
leled by those of the chalybeate springs discoTc^d by 
Mr, Dynevor at the little town raf Northwold, which 
were pronounced by his favourite hanger-on to ba 
destined * Uterally to cut the throat of Bath and Chel- 
tenham.' 

Some towns are said to have required the llie of a 
child ere their foundations could be laid. Many a 
speculation has swallowed a life and fortune befor« 
its time for thriving has come. Mr. Frost Dynevor 
and Lord Ormersfield were the foremost victims to 
the Cheveleigh iron foundries and the Northwold 
baths. The close of the war brought a commercial 
crisis that their companies could not stand ; and Mr. 
Dynevcr's death spared him from the sight of the 
crash, which his talent and sagacity might possibly 
have averted. He had shown no misgivings j but, no 
sooner was he removed from the helm, than the vessel 
was found on the brink of destructinq. Enormous 
sums had been sunk without tangible return, and the 
liabilities of the companies far surpassed anything that 
they had realized. 

Lord Ormersfield was stunned and helpless. Mis. 
Dynevor had but one idea — ^namely, to sacrifice every- 
tlung to clear her husband's name. Her sons were 
mere boys, and the only person who proved himself 
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able to act w judge was the heir o£ Ormerefield, tliea 
about foiir-ond-tweDtj, vho came forward with, soand 
judgment and upright dispassionate sense of jostice to 
oope with the difficulties and dear away the involve- 
niMttH. 

He joined hit father in mortga^ng land, eaeri- 
fi(nng timber, and redacing the establishment ; sa 
aa to set the estate ia the way of fioaJIy becoming 
&ee, though at the expense of rigid ecoaomy and aelf- 
denial- 

Cheveleigh could not have been saved, even had 
the heiress not been willing to yield everything to 
satisfy the just claims of the creditors. She was 
happy when she heard that it would suffice, and that 
no one would be sAAo to aoouse her husband of having 
wronged him. Bat for this, she would hmrdly have 
submitted to retain what her nephew socoeeded in 
seeuring for her — ^namely, an income of about 1501. 
per annum, and the row of houses called Dynevor 
Terraoe, one of the building ventoies at I^orthwold. 
l^ija was the sole dependence with whioh she and her 
sons quitted the home of their forefathers. * Never 
mind, mother,' said Heniy, kissing her, to prevent the 
tears from springing, ' home is wherever ve are to- 
gether I' ' Never f^r, mother,' echoed Oliver, with 
knitted brow and clenched hands, 'I will win it 
baeh.' 

Oliver was a quiet lad, of diligent, methodical habits, 
and willingly accepted a clerkship in a mercantile 
house, which owed some obligations to his father. At 
the end of a couple of years he was sent to reside in 
S<Tuth America ; and his partii^words to his mother 
were — ' When you see me again, Che'veleigh shall be 
yours.'" 

' Oh, my boy, take care. Bemember, ' They that 
haste to be rich shall not be innocent.' ' 

That was the last time she had seen Oliver. 

Her great object was to maintain herself indepen- 
dently and to complete Henry's education an a gentle- 
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man. With thia view she took np her abode in the 
least eligible of her houaes at Northwold, and, dropping 
the aristocratic name which alone remained of her 
heiresB'Bhip, opened & Bcbool for little \>ay&, declaring 
that she tpm rejoiced to recal the days when Henry 
and Oliver wore frocks and learnt to epell. If any 
human being could sweeten the Latin Grammar, it was 
Mrs. Frost; with the motherliness of a dame, and the 
refinement of a lady, un&iling sympathy and buoyant 
spirits; she loved each urchin, and each urchin loved 
her, till she had become a sort of adopted grandmamma 
to aU Northwold and the neighbourhood. 

Henry went to Oxford. He gained no Bcbolarahip, 
took no honours, but he fell neitiier into debt nor dis- 
grace ; he led a good-natured easy life, and made a 
vast number of &iends ; and when he was not 
staying with them, he and his mother were supremely 
happy tt^ether. He walked with her, read to her, 
eang to her, and played with her pupils. He had 
always been brought up as the heir — petted, humoured, 
and waited on — a post which he £lled with good- 
humoured easy grace, and which he continued to fill 
in the same manner, though he had no one to wait on 
hint but his mother, and her faithful servant Jane 
Beckett. Years passed on, and they seemed perfectly 
satisfied with their division of labour, — Mrs. Froet 
kept school, and Henry played the flute, or shot over 
the Ormersfield property. 

If any one remonstrated, Henry waa always said to 
be waiting for a government appointment, which was 
to he procured by the Ormersfield interest. More for 
the Bake of his mother than of himself, the Ormersfield 
interest was at length exerted, and the appointment 
was conferred on htm. The immediate consequence 
was his marriage with the first pretty girl he met, 
poorer than himself, and all the Ormersfield interest 
fuled to make his mother angry with him. 

The cholera of 1832 put an end to poor Henry's 
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desultory life. Tfis house, in a crowded part of 
London, was especially doomed by the deadly sick- 
ness ; and out of the whole femily the sole sorrivors 
were a little girl of ten months old, and a boy of seven 
years, the latter of whom was with his grandmother at 
Northwold 

Mrs. Frost was one of the women of whom affeotion 
makes unconscious heroines. She could never sink, as 
long as there was aught to need her love aad care ; and 
though Henry had been her darling, the very know- 
ledge that his orphans had no one but herself to depend 
on, seemed to bmce her energies with fresh life. They 
were left entirely on her hands, her son Oliver made 
no offers of assbtance. He had risen, so as to be a prc»- 
perouB merchant at Lima, and he wrote with regnlarity 
and dutifulneei, but he had never proposed coming to 
England, and did not proffer any aid in the charge of 
his brother's children. If she had expected anytiiing 
&om him, she did not say so ; she seldom spoke of him, 
but never without tenderness, and usually as her 'poor 
Oliver,' and she abstained from teaching her grand- 
children either to look to their rich uncle or to mourn 
over their lost inheritance. Cheveleigh was a winter 
evening's romance with no one but Jftne Beckett; 
and the grandmother always answered the children's 
inqniriea by bidding them prove their ancient blood 
by resolute independence, and by that true dignity 
which wealth could neither give nor take away. 

Of that dignity, Mrs. Frost was a perfect modeL A. 
angular compound of the gentle and the lofty, of ten- 
demeas and independence, she had never ceased to be 
the Northwold standard of the 'real ]adjf too mild 
and gracious to be r^arded as proud and poor, and yet 
too dignified for any liberty to be attempted, her only 
&ult, that touch of pride, so ladylike and refined that 
it was kept out of ught, and never ofiended ; and 
everything else so sweet and winning that there was 
scarcely a being who did not love, as well as honour 
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her, tor the cheerfuloese and resign&tion that had borne 
her through her many trifJa. Her tmatful spirit and 
vann heart had been an elixir of jontli, and had pre- 
seired her freehnesa and elasticity loDg after her sister 
and bmthur-in-law at Ormerafield had grown aged and 
sunk into the grave, and even her nephev was &et 
verging upon more than middle age. 
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CHAPTER III. 
touit ui DKBomxntH. 



I walked b; hia garden and amtr Ihe wild brier. 
The Uiom and the thuOe grow broader and higher. 

laAAa Watts. 

OBMERSFIELD PAKK was ertenBrve, ranging 
into fine broken ffroirod, rocky and overgrown with 
brushwood; but it bore the mwia of natrenoliment; 
tlhera was hardly a l&rge timber tree on the estate, 
eini^auns hftd been begun and deserted, and the deer 
had been soJil off to make room for farmers' cattle, 
which gra«e<^ Mp to the very front door. 

The house waa of the stately era of Atine, with a 
heavy portico and oIinnBy pediment on the garden 
siile, all the Endows (tfthe imite of rooms opemng on 
a broad atone t«rrace, whence steps descended to the 
Ihwd, neatly kept, but sombi^ for Want of openings in 
the iurrennding eveigreens. 

Xt was early March, and a lady wrapped in a shawl 
waa seated on the terrace, enjoying the mi]d ^eam of 
Bprisg, and the freshness of the sun- wanned air, whioh 
awoke a emile of v^elcome as ft breathed on her faded 
^leek, and her eyes gazed on the scene, in fond recog- 
nition. 

It had been the home of Mrs. Ponsonb/s childhood; 
KBi the slopes of torf and belts of dark ilex were fraught 
with many a recollection of girlish musings, youthful 
visi<»i8, and later, interns of tranquillity and repose. 
After fourteen years spent in South America, how 
many thr«tMls she had to take up again I 

She had been as a sister to her cousin, Lord Ormers- 
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field, and tad shared more of hia confidence than any 
other peiaon during their earlier years, but afterwards 
their intercourse had necessarily beeii confined to brief 
and guarded letters. She had found him unchanged 
in his kindness to herself, and she was the more led to 
ponder on the grave, stem impassireneBS of his 
manner to others, and to try to understand the tone 
of mind that it indicated. 

She recalled him as he had been in hia first youth — 
reserved, seneible, thoughtful, bnt with the fire of 
ambition burning Btronglj within, and ever and anon 
flashing forth vividly, repressed at once as too demon- 
strative, but filling her with enthusiastic admiration. 
She remembered him calmly and manfully meeting 
the shock of the fitilure, that would, he knew, fetter and 
encumber him through life—how resolutely he had 
faced the difficulties, how unselfishly he had put him- 
self out of the question, how uprightly he had dealt 
by the creditors, how considerately by his father and 
aunt, how wise and moderate his proceedings had been 
throughout. She recollected how she had shared his 
aspirations, and gloried in his consistent and prudent 
course, without perceiving what sorrow held since 
taught her — that ambition was to him what pleasure 
was to other young men. What bad it not been to 
her when that ambition bc^an to be gratified I when 
he had become a leading man in Parliament, and by- 
ond-by held office. 

There, a change oame over the spirit of her dream ; 
and though she sighed, she could not but smile at the 
fair picture that rose before her, of a young girl of 
radiant loveliness, her golden curls drooping over her 
neck, and her eyes blue as the starry veronica by the 
hedge side, smiling in the sunshine. She thought of 
the glances of proud delight that her cousin had stolen 
at her, to read in her lace, that his Louisa was more 
than all he had told her. Little was needed to make 
her love the sweet, caressing young creature who had 
thrown her arms round her, and told her that she saw 
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it yraa all nonsenae to tell her she was such a good^ 
grave, dreadful cousin Mary ! Yet there had been 
some few misgiTinga ! So short an acqualutauce ! Her 
cousin too busy for more than being bewitched by the 
loTcly iaoe 1 The Villiers family, so gay and fa^OQ- 
able ! Might not all have been foreseen* And yet,' 
of what use would foresight bftTe been J The gentle- 
man was deeply attached, and the lady's iamity courted 
the match, the distinction he had won, atoning for hia 
encumbered fortune. 

Other scenes arose on her memory — Louisa, a 
triumphant beauty, living on the homage she received, 
all brilliance, grace, and enjoyment. But there was a 
darkening background which grew more prominent. 
Poor Louisa had little wisdom by nature, and her 
education had been solely directed to enable her to shine 
in the world, not to render her fit for the companion- 
ship of a man of domestic tastes, accustomed to the 
society of superior women. There was nothing to fall 
back upon, nothing to make a home; she waB listless 
and weary whenever gaiety failed her — and he, disk- 
appointed and baffled, too unbending to draw her out, 
too much occupied to watch over her, yielded to her 
taetes, and let her pursue her favourite enjoyments 
unchecked. 

A time had come when childish vanity and frivolity 
were verging on levity and imprudence. Sspostula- 
tions fell powerless on her shallowneea. Painful was 
the remembrance of the deprecating roguish glance of 
the beauti&l eyes, and the coaxing caresses with which 
she kissed away the lecture, and made promises, only to 
forget them. She was like the soulless Undine, with 
her reckless gaiety and sweetmess, so loving and childish 
that there was no being displeased with her, so 
innocent and devoid of all art or guile in her wilful- 
ness, that her faults could hardly bear a harsher name 
than follies. 

Again, Mrs, Ponsonby thought of the days when she 
herself had been left to stay with her old uncle and 
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anst ill tliia very house ■vrliile her huBbaod nns absent 
abroad, when she had assisted them to receiTe the poor 
yonug wife, sent home is fttOing health. She thought 
oS tfad sad weeks, bo melBQcholy in the impossibility of 
BkkkiDg an. impression, or of leading poor Louisa from 
hef frivoiitieej she recalled the Borrow of hearing 
her bnild on intnre schemes of pleasure, the dead blank 
-when her prattle on th«m &iled, the tedium of deeper 
Bubjeotfl, and yet the bewitching sweetness overpower- 
ing all vexation at her exceeding silliness. Though fall 
onei-and'twenty years had paesedi, still the tears thrilled 
warm into Mrs. Ponsonbj'B eyes at the thought 
of Looisa's fond clinging to her, in spite of many 
at admonition and even exertion of authority, for she 
»km6 dared to oontrol the spoilt child's self-will ; and 
had &r m(R« power than the hnsband, who seemed to 
act as A cheek and restraint, and whose presence 
rendered her no longer easy and natural One confi- 
dence had explaiiied the whole. 

'You know, Mary dear, I always was so much 
sfroid of him ! If I had had my own way, I know 
who it would have been ; but there were mamma and 
Anna Maris always saying how fortunate I was, and 
tint he wonld be Prime Minister, and all the rest. Oh I 
I was far too young and foolish for him. He should 
bare aiarried a sober body, snob aa you, Mary ! Why 
did he not 1' She wished she had never teased him hj 
going ofHt so mnch, and letting people talk nonsense ; 
he had been veTy kind, and she was not half good 
enough for him. That confession, made to him, would 
have been balm for ever ; but she had not resolution 
for the effi>rt, and the days slid away till the woist 
feats were fulfilled. Nay, were they the worst fears t 
Was there not an nnavowed sense that it was safer 
that she tdiould die, while innocent of all but wayward 
tcAly, than be left to perils which she was so little able 
to resist) 

The iron expression of grief on her hnsband'a fat» 
hod forbidden all sympathy, all attempt at eonsolotion. 
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He lutd returned at once to his buanen in London, 
there to find that poor Lquiaa's extrnvagftDce had 
equalled her folly, aod that he, whoee pride it had been 
to redeem his paternal properij, Tra« thrown b((ck by 
heavy debts on his own aodoiwt. Thia had be»t known 
to Mrs, Ponaonby, but by no word from him; he had 
never permitted the moat distant reference to his wife, 
and yet, with incooalstenoy betraying his paralonate 
lore^ he had ordered one of tjie most beantifU and coatly 
monuments that art oould exeonte, for h«fr grave at 
OrraeTsfield, and had sent brief bnt ezpli<dt orders that, 
conttxry to all family precedent, Ids infout ehcmld bear 
no name bnt Lonis. 

On thia boy Mrs. Fonsonby had fonnded all her 
hopes of a renewal of ha):^ineas for her cou^n ; but 
when ahe bad left England there had been little amal- 
gamation between the volatile animated boy, and bia 
grave nnbending father. She could not conjure up 
any more ocnnfortable picture of them than the child 
uneasily perched on his papa's knee, looking wistfully 
fijr a way of escape, and his fether with an air of having 
lifted him up as a duty, without knowing what to do 
wit^L him or to say to him. 

At hereamest advice, the little fallow hod been placed 
BB a boarder with his great-aimt, Mrs, Frost, when his 
. grandmother's deatii had deprived him of all that was 
homelike at Ormenfield. He had been with her till 
he was old enough for a public school, and she spoke 
of him as if he were no leaa dear to her than her own 
grandchildren ; bnt she was one who saw no fault in 
those whom she loved, and Mrs. Ponaonby had been 
rendered a tittle aiuciouB by a certain tone o! dissatia- 
fiiction in Lord Ormer^eld's curt mention of his son, 
and above all by his cold manner of annonnoing that 
tioB was the day when he wonid return from Oxford for 
the Easter vacation. 

Conld it be that the sou was unworthy, or had the 
&th«'B feelings been too mneh chilled ever to warm 
«gain, and all home aSeotioiu lost in the strife of 
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politioe! These liad ever aince engaged him, wlietli«r 
in or out of office, leaving little time for society or for 
any domestic pursuit. 

Her reflections were interrupted by a call of 
'Mamma!' and her daughter came running up the 
steps. Mary Fonsonby had too wide a face for 
beauty, and not slightnesa enough for ^mmetiy, bnt 
nothing conld be more pleasing and trustworthy than, 
the open coonteuance, the steady, clear, greenish-brown 
eyes, the kind, senaihle mouth, the firm chin, broad 
though rather short forehead, and healthy though not 
highly-coloured cheek ; and the voice — ^full, soft, and 
cheeriul — well agreed with the espression, and always 
brought gladness and promise of sympathy. 

* See, mamma, what we have found for you.' 

' Ttoleta I The very purple ones that used to grow 
on the orchard bank I' 

' So they did. Mary knew exactly where to look 
for them,' said Mrs. Frost, who had followed her up the 
fiteps. 

'And there is Gervaa,' con tiued Mary; 'socharmed to 
hear of you, that we had almost brought him to see you.' 

Mrs. Ponaoaby declared herself so much invigorated 
by Ormersfield air, that she would go to see her old 
friend the gardener. Mary hurried to fetch her bonnet; 
and returned while a panegyric was going on upon her 
abilities as maid-of-alL-work, in her mother's difficulties 
with male housemaids^-black and brown — and washer- 
women who rode on horseback in white satin shoes. She 
looked as if it were hardly natural that any one but her- 
self should support her mother, when Mrs. Frost tenderiy 
drew Mrs. Ponsonby's arm into her own; and it was 
indeed strange to see the younger lady so firail and 
broken, and the elder so strong, vigorous, and active ; as 
they moved along in the sunshine, pausing to note each 
spring blossom that bordered the gravel, and entered 
the walled kitchen-garden, where espaliers ran parallel 
with the walks, dividing the vegetables from the 
parrow flower-beds, illuminated by croousea opening 
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the depths of their golden hearts to the sunbeams and 
the rerelling bees. Old Gerraa, in a patriarchal red 
vaistcoat, welcomed Mrs. Ponsonby with more warmth 
than flattery. ' BlesB me, ma'am, I'm right glad to see 
you ; but how old yon be !' 

' I must come home to leam how to grow yooug, 
Qervaa,' said she, smiling; ' 1 hear Betty ia as youthful 
as my aunt here.' 

' Ay, ma'am, Betty do fight it out tolerablish,' was 
the reply to this compliment. 

• Why, QerVas, what's all that wilderness t Surely 
those used to be strawberry beds.' 

'fes, ma'am, the earliest hautboys; don't ye mindl 
lly young Lord came and begged it of me, and, bless 
the lad, I oan't refuse bim nothing.' 

' He seems to be no gardener!* 

' He said he wanted to make a Botany Bay sort of 
garden,' said the old man ; ' and sure enough 'tis a 
garden of weeds he's made of it, and mine into the 
bargain t He has a great big thistle here, and the 
down blows right over my beds, thick as snow, bo that 
it is three women's work to be a match for the weeds; 
but speak to him of pulling it up, ye'd think 'twas 
the heart ont of him.' 

' Does he ever work here )' 

'At first it was nought else; he and tliat young 
chap, Madison, always bringing docks and darnel out 
of the hedges, and plants from the nursery gardens, 
and bringing rookwork, and letting water in to make 
a swamp. There's no saying what's in the lad's head ! 
Bat, of late, he's not done much but by times lying on 
the bank, reading or speaking verses out loud to him- 
self or getting young Madison off his work to listen 
to h'"i . Once he got me to hear ; but, ma'am, 'twas all 
about fairies and such like, putting an ass's head on an 
honest body as had lost ms way. I told him 'twas 
no good for bim or the boy to read souh stuff, and 
I'd ha' none of it; but, if he chose to read me some 
good book, he'd be weloome — for the candles baint so 
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good as they uiwd, foid I eftn't gab no apectsoles to 

Buit me.' 

' And did lie read to yon I' 

' A bit or two, ma'am, if the humonr took bim. Bnt 
Ws joung, jo-a see, ma'am. I'm Hgbt glad WU fictt 
you here. My old woman gays he do want a lady 
about the placo to niake him comfortuble like.' 

'And who ie this young Madison 1' asked Mrs, 
FoDsonby, vhen they had turned from tlte old 
gardener. 

' To hear Jem, you would belieye that he ia the 
moat promising plant rearing &r Botany Bay 1' said 
Mrs. Frost, ' He is a boy from that wild [dace Marks- 
edge, wliom Louie took interest in, and made more 
familiar than Jem liked, or than, perhaps, was good 
for him. It did not answer ; the eerranta did not like 
it, and it ended in his being sent to work with Smith, 
the ironmonger. Foor Louis ! he took it sadly to heart, 
for he had taken great pains with the boy.' 

' I like to hear the old name, Lonia !' 

' I can't help it,' said Mrs. Frost. ' He must be fai« 
old aunt Kitty's Louis Is Bebonnaire 1 Don't yoa 
remember your calling him so when he was a babyt' 

' Oh yes, it has e^iactly recalled to me the sOTt cf 
gracious look that he iised to have — half sly, half 
sweet — and so very pretty !" 

' It suite him as well now. He ia the kind of being 
who must have a pet name;' and Mrs. Frost, hoping ha 
might be already arrived, could hardly slacken her eager 
step so as to keep pace with her niece's feeble moT»- 
ments. She was disappointed; the carriage had returned 
without Lord Fitzjooelyn. Hi a hat and luggage were 
come, bat he himself was missing. Mrs. Frost was very 
nneasy, but his lather silenced conjectures by saying, 
that it was his usual way, and he would moke im 
i^pearance before the evening. He would not send to 
meet another train, saying, that the penalty of irregu- 
larity must be borne, and the horses should not suffer 
for such freaks; and he would fiun have been utterly 
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indifierent, but he was evid^itlj Ustaiiiug to erery 
sound, and betrayed bis anxiety by tbe decisiou 'witJi 
vbich be checked all expression of bis auat's fears. 

There was no amval all that eyening, no ex]dan«' 
tion in the morning; and Betty Gervag, whom Mary 
went to viait in the course of the day, began to wonder 
whether the young Lord couid be gone for a soldier — 
the usual iate of all missing village lads. 

Mary was on ber way home, through the park, along 
a path skirting the top of a wooded ravine, a dashing 
rivulet making a pleasant murmur among the roeke 
below, and gltukoing here and there through the brush- 
wood that clothed the precipitous banks, when, with 
a sudden rustling and crackling, a man leaped upon 
the path with a stone in each hand. 

Maiy started, but she did not lose her presence of . 
mind, and her next glance showed her that the appari-^ 
tion was not alarming, and was nearly as much amazed 
as herself It was a tall slight young man, in a suit of 
shepherd's plaid, with a &ir fece and graceful agile 
form, recalling the word debonjtaire as she had yesterfay 
heard it t^ipUed. In instant conviction that this was 
the truant, she put out her band by tbe same impulse 
that lifted his features with a smile of welcome, and 
the years of separation seemed annihilated as he ex- 
claimed, 'My cousin Mary !' and grasped her hand, 
adding, ' I hope I did not frighten you — ' 

' Ob noj but where did you come from V 

' Up a hill perpendicular, like Hotspur,' he replied, in 
soft low quiet tones, which were a strange contrast to 
the words. 'No, see here,' and parting the bushes ha 
showed some rude steps, half nature, half art, leading 
between the ferns and mountain-ash, and looking 
very inviting. 

' How delightful T'cried Mary. 

'I am glad you appreciate it,' he exclaimed; '1 will 
finish it off now, and put a rail I did not care to go 
on when I bad lost the poor fellow who helped me, bat 
it saves a world of distaace.' 
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'It must be very pretty amongst those beautiiul 
fernar 

'You can't conceive ajijthmg more cLarming,' he 
contmaed, with the same low distinct utteranoe, but 
an. eamestneBS that almost took away her breath. 
* There are nine ferns on this bank- — that is, if we have 
the Seolopendriv/m, Icemgalum, as I am persuaded. Do 
you know anything of ferns 1 Ah 1 yon come from the 
land of tree ferns.' 

' Oh I I am so glad to exchange them for onr home 
flowers. Primroses look so friendly and natural.' 

' These rocks are perfect nests for them, and they 
even overhang the river. This is the best bit of the 
stream, so rapid and foaming that I must throw a 
bridge across for Aunt Catharine. Which would be 
most appropriate 1 I was weighing it as I came np — a 
simple stone, or a rustic performance in woodf 

' I shonld like atone,' said Mary, amused by his 



^ rough Bruidical stone ! That's it ! The idea of 
rude n^ligent strength acconls with such places, and 
this is a stone country. I know the very stone 1 Do 
come down and see !' 

' To-morrow, if you please,' said Mary. ' Manuua 
must want me, and — but I suppose they know of your 
return at home.' 

' No, they don't. They have learnt by experience 
that the right time is the one never to expect me.' 

Matya eyes were aU astonishment, as she said, 
between wonder and reproof, 'Is that on purpose 1' 

' Adventures are thrust on some people,' was the 
nonchalant reply, with shoulders depressed, and a 
twinkle of the eye, as if he purposed amaaing his 
auditor.' 

' I hope you have had an adventure, for nothing else 
could justify you,' said Mary, with some humour, but 
more gravity. 

' Only a stray infimt^rrant, cast on my mercy at 
the junction station. Nurse, between eating and gossip- 
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ing left behind — h^l ring*— engine BqaeaikB — train 
starts — Fit^ocelya and ini&nt via-A^oU.' 
' You don't mean a baby 1' 

' A child of five years old, wbo bood ceased howU 
ing, and oonfided bia bistoty to me. He bad been 
visiting grandmamma in London, and was going bome 
to Illerslwl] ; Bol found tbe beet plan would be to leave 
tbe train at the next station, and take hin^ bome.' 

' Ob, that 'waa qnite another thing 1' exclaimed Mary, 
gratified at b^g able to like him. ' Coold you find 
his home f 

' Yes ; be knew his name and address too well to be 
lost or mislaid. I would have come home aa soon as I 
bad seen him in at the door; but the whole &milyru3hed 
out on me, and conjured me first to dine and then to 
sleep.' They are capita! people. Dobba is super- 
iut^dont of the copper and tin worka — a thoroughly 
right-minded man, with a nice, ladylike wife, the right 
sort of Bound stuff that old England's heart is made of. 
It was worth anything tf have seen it I They do in- 
calculable good with their work-people. I saw the 
whole concern.' 

He launched into an explanation of the process, 
producing irom hia pocket, papers of tbe ore, in every 
stage of manufiuTture, and twisting them up so carelessly, 
that they would have become a mass of confusion, had 
not Mary undertaken the repacking. 

As they approached tbe house, the library window 
was thrown up, and Mrs. Erost came hurrying down 
without stretched arma. She was met by her yonng 
nephew with an overflow of fond affection, befi)re he 
looked up and beheld his father standing upright and 
motionless on the highest step. His excuses were 
made more lightly and easily than seemed to suit such 
rigid looks ; but Lord Ormersfield bent his head as if 
■■esigning himself perforce to the explanation, and, with 
the softened voice in which he always spoke to Mrs. 
Ponsonby, said, 'Here he is — Louis, you remember 
your cousin.' 

TOI. L D 
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She was poeitively startled ; for it waa as if his 
mother's deep blue eyes were miaed to hers, Mid there 
were the same regular delicate features, fair, transparent 
complexion, and glossy light-brown hair tinted with 
gold — the same oarelesa yet deprecating glance, the 
same engaging smile that warmed her heart to him at 
once, in spite of an air which was not that of wisdom. 

' How little altered you are I' she exclaimed. ' If 
you were not taller than your father, I should say you 
were the same Louis that I left fburteon years i^o.* 

' I fear that is the chief change,' said Lord Ormers- 
field. 

* A boy that would be a boy all his life, like Sir 
I'homas More's bod I' said Louis, coolly and simply, but 
with a twinkle in the comer of his eye, as if he said it 
on purpose to be provoking ; and Mrs. Frost intetrpoeed 
by asking where the cousins had met, and whether they 
had known eadi other. 

' I knew him by what you said yesterday,' sud 
Mary. 

' Louis le Debonnaire T asked Mrs. Frost, smiling. 

' Ko, Mary ; not that name !' he exclaimed. ' It 
is what Jem calls me, when he has nothing more 
cutting to say — ' 

' Aye, because it is exactly what you look when you. 
know you deserve a scolding — with your shoulders 
pulled down, and your face made up 1* said his aunt, 
patting him. 

When Mrs. Ponsonby and Mary had left the room 
to dress, Louis exclaimed, ' And that is Mrs. Ponsonby ! 
How ill she does look I Her very voice has broken 
down, though it still has the sweet sound that I could 
never forget ! Has she had advice )' 

' Dr. Hastings saw her in London,' said his &tber. 
< He sent her into the countij at once, and thinks that 
there is fair hope that complete rest of spirits may 
check the disease.' 

' Will she stay here J' said Louis, eagerly, ' That 
woidd be like old times, and we could make her Ter^ 
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comfortable. I would train thoae two pcmiee for her 



' I wish ahe would remain here,' said hia &ther ; 
' but she is bent on becoming my aunt's tenant.' 

' Ha 1 That b next best 1 They tould do nothing 
more commendable. Will they be a windiall for the 
House Beaotiful 1' 

' No,' said Mrs. Frost. ' They wish to have a 
house of their own, in case Mr, Ponsonby should come 
home, or Miss Ponsonby to stay with them.' 

' The respected aunt who brought Mary up) How 
long has she been at limal' 

' Four years.' 

' Four years I She has not made use of her oppor' 
tunities 1 Alas for the illusion dispelled 1 The 
Spanish walk and mantilla melt away; and behold 1 the 
primitive wide-mouthed body of fourteen years since 1' 

Mrs. Frost laughed, but it seemed to be a serious 
matter with Lord Ormerefield. ' If you could appre- 
ciate flterhi^ worth,' he said, ' you would bo aahamed 
to speak of your cousin with such conceited disrespect.' 

All the effect was to make Louis walk quietly out of 
the room ; but his shoulder and eyebrow made a secret 
telq^ph of amazement to Mrs. Frost. 

The new arrival seemed to have put the Earl into a 
state of constant restless anxiety, subdued and con- 
cealed with a high hand, but still visible to one who 
knew him so intimately as did Mrs. Ponsonby. She 
saw that he watched each word and gesture, and studied 
her looks to judge of the opinion they might create in 
her. Now the process waa much like weighing and 
balancing the down of Fitzjocelyn'a own fevourite 
thistle ; the profusion, the unsubstantiality, and the 
volatility being far too similar; and there was something 
positively sad in the solicitous heed taken of such utter 



The reigning idea was the expedition to Blershall, 
and the excellent condition of the work-people under 
his new friend, the superintendent. Forgetful that 
d2 
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mines were a tender Bubject, the eager speaker became 
certain that copper most exist in the neighbourhood, 
Knd what an emplojment it would afford to all the 
country round. ' Marksedge must be the verj plaoe i 
the soil promises pietallio veina, the discovery would be 
the utmost boon to the people. It would lead to in- 
dustry and ciirilization, and counteract all the evils we 
have brought on them. Mary, do you remember 
Marksedge, the place of exile f 

' !Not that I know o£' 

* No ; we were too young to understand the iniquity. 
In the last generation, it was not the plan to stone 
Naboth, but to remove him. Great people could not 
endure little people ; so, by way of kindness, our whole 
population of Ormersfield, except a few necessary re- 
tw.ner8, were transported bodily from betwixt the wind 
and our nobility, located on a moor beyond our con- 
fines, a generous gift to the poor-rates of Bletchynden, 
away from, church, away fi'om work, away from super- 
intendence, away from all amenities of the poor man's 
life!' 

This was one of the improvements to which Mr. 
Dynevor had prompted the last Earl ; but Louis did not 
know whom he was cutting, as he uttered this tirade, 
with a glow on his cheek and eye, but with his usual 
soft, modulated intonation and polished language, the 
distinctness and deliberation taking off all air of rattle, 
and rendering his words more impressive. 

' Indeed 1 is there much distress at Marksedge V said 
Mra. Ponsonby. 

' They have gifts with our own poor at Christmas,' 
said Lord Ormersfield; 'but they area defiant, un- 
grateful set, always in distress by their own fault.' 

' What cause have they for gratitude V exclaimed 
his son. 'For being turned out of house and home! for 
the three miles' walk to their daily work 1 Yes, it is 
the &ct. The dozen families left here, with edicts 
against lodgers, cannot suffice for the fanner's work ; 
and all Norm's and Beecher's men have to walk tax 
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inilea every day of their lives, besides the hard day's 
wjrk. They are still ferther from their parish, they are 
no one's charge, they have neither church nor school, 
and ■whom should we blame for their being lawless f 

' It \ised to be thought a very good thing for the 
parish,' said Mrs. Frost, looking at her niece. ' I re- 
member being sorry for the poor people, but we did 
not see things in the light in which Louis puts it.' 

' Young men like to find fault with the doings of 
their eiders,' said Lord Ormersfield. 

'Nothing can make me regard it otherwise than aa 
a wicked sin I' said Louis, 

' Nay, my dear,' mildly said Aunt Catharine, ' if it 
were mistaken, I am sure it was not intentionally 
cruel.' 

' What I call wicked, ia to sacrifice the welfare o£ 
depeadente to our own selfish convenience ! And you 
would call it cruel too, Aunt Catharine, if you could 
hear the poor creatures beg aa a &vour of Mr. Holds- 
worth to be buried among their kin, and know how it 
has preyed on the minds of the dying that they might 
not lie here among their own people.' 

' Change the subject, Fitzjocelyn,' said his &ther : 
' the thing is done, and cauuot be undone.' 

' The undoing is my daily thought,' said Louis. ' If 
I could have tried my plan of weaving cordage out of 
cotton-grass and thistle-down, I think I ooiild havo 
contrived for them.' 

Mary looked up, and met his merry blue eye. Was 
he saying it so gravely to try whether he could take 
her in 1 'If you could — ' she said, and he went off into 
a hearty laugh, and finished by saying, so that no one 
could guess whether it was sport or earnest, 'Even 
taking into account the depredations of the goldfinches, 
it would be an admirable speculation, and would confer 
immeasurable benefits on the owners of wast« lands. 
I mean to take out a patent when I have succeeded 
in the spinning.' 

'A patent for a donkey,' whispered Aunt Catha- 
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line. He responded with a. deferential bow, and 
the conversation was changed by the Earl ; but copper 
was still the snbject nppermoBt with Louis, and no 
sooner was dinner over tlum h« followed the ladies to 
the library, and began searching every boob on metals 
and niinerala, till he had heaped up a pile of volumes, 
whence he rang the changes on oxide, pyrites, and 
carbonate, and ootohedron crystals — names which poor 
Mrs, Frost Lad heard but too often. At last it came 
to oertainty that he had seen the very masses containing 
ore ; he would send one to-morrow to Illershall to be 
analysed, and bring his &iend Dobbs down to view 
the spot. 

'Not in my time,' interposed Lord Ormersfield. 
' I would not wish for a greater misfortune than the 
discovery of a mine on my property.' 

* No wonder,' thought Mrs, Poneonby, as she recol- 
lected Wheal Salamanca and Wheal Catharine, and 
Wheal Dynevor, and all the other wheals that had 
■wheeled away all Cheveleigh and half Ormersfield, till 
the last unfortunate wheal failed when the rope broke, 
and there were no funds to buy a new ona No 
wonder Lord Ormersfield trembled when he beard his 
son launch out into those easily-ascending conjectural 
calculations, &eely working sums in his head, so exactly 
like the old Earl, his grandfather, that she could have 
laughed, but for sympathy with the father, and anxiety 
to see how the son would take the damp eo vexationsly 
cast on his projects. 

He made the gesture that Mrs. Frost called debon- 
noire — read on -for five minutes in silence, insisted on 
teaching his aunt the cause of the colours in peacock 
ores, compared them to a pigeon's neck, and talked of 
old Betty Oerr^s's tame pigeons ; whence he proceeded 
to memories of the days that he and Mary had spent 
together, and asked which of their old haunts she bad 
revisited. Had she been into the nursery ? 

' Oh yes ! but I wondered you had sent the old walnut 
press into that lumber-room,' 
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' Is that satire Y said Louis, Btarting and looking in 
her &ce. 

' I don't know what yon mean.' 

' I have a better right to ask what you mean by 
stigmatizing my apartment as a lumber-room V 

' It was only what I saw from the door,' said Mary, 
a little confused, but rallying and answering with 
^irit; 'and I must maintain that, if you mean the 
room over the garden entrance, it is very like a lumber- 

' All, Mary ! you have not outgrown the deluMona 
of your sex. Is an Englishman's house his castle 
while housemaids maraud over it, ranaaokit^ his pos- 
sessions, irritating poor peaceful dust that only wants 
to be let alone, sweeping away cherished cobwebs ^ 

'Oh, if you cherish cobwebs!' said Mary. 

' Did not the fortunes of Scotland hang on a spider's 
thread ) Did not a cobweb save the life of Mahomet, 
or Ali, or a mediseval saint — no matter which 1 Was 
not a spider the solace of the Bastille t Have not 
I lain for hours on a summer morning watching the 
tremulous lines of the beautiful geometrical compo- 
ntion )' 

' More shame for you I' said Mary, vdijk a sort of dry 
humorous bluntness. 

'The Tory answer you would have made in old 
times,' cried Louis, delighted. ' Mary, you bring 
me back the days of my youth t You never would see 
the giant who used to live in that press 1' 

' I remember our great fall from the top of it.' 

' Oh yes I' cried Louis; 'Jem Frost had set us up 
there bolt upright for sentries, and I saw the enemies 
too soon, when you would not allow that they were 
there. I was going to fire my musket at them ; but 
you used violence to keep me steady to my duty — 
pulled my hair, did not you T 

' I know you scratched me, and we both rolled o£F 
t(^ther ! I wonder we were not both killed !' 

' That did not trouble Jem 1 He picked us up, and 
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ordered us into arrest under the bed for breacb of 
discipline.' 

' I fear Jem was a martinet,' a^d Mrs. Frost. 

' That he was 1 A general formed on the model of 
him who, uot contented vith aaaaulting a demi-hme, 
had taken une luiie touie entiire. We hod a si^e of 
the Fort Bombadero, inaccessible, and with mortars 
firing double-band grenadee. They were danddion 
clock3,and there were nettles to act the part of poisoned 
spikes on the breacL' 

' I remember the nettles,' sud Mary, ' and Jem's 
driving you to gather them. ; you standing with your 
bare legs in the nettle-bed, when he uxtuid make me 
dig, and I could not come to help you !' 

' On duty in the trenche& Your sense of duty was 
exemplary. I remember your digging on, like a very 
Gasabianco, all alone, in the midst of a thunder-storm, 
beoause Jem had forgotten to call you in, crying all 
the time with fear of the lightning 1' 

' You came to help me, said Mary. ' You came 
rushing out from the nursery to my rescue 1' 

' I could not make you stir. "We were taken pri- 
soners by a sally from ^e nursery. For once in your 
life, you were in disgrace !' 

' I quite thought I ought to mind Jem,' said Miay, 
' and never knew whether it was play or earnest.' 

' Only so could you transgress,' said Louis, — 'you who 
never cried, except as my amateur Mungo Malagrow- 
ther. Poor Mary! what an amazement it was to me to 
find yon breaking your heart over the utmost penalties 
of the nursery law, when to me they only afforded 
agreeable occasions of showing that I did not care ! I 
must have been intolerable till you and Mrs. Ponsonby 
took me in hand 1' 

' I am glad you own your obligations,' said Lord 
Ormersfleld. 

* I own myself as much obliged to Maiy for making 
me wise, as to Jem for making me foolish.' 
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'It is not the cause of gratitude I shovdd have 
expected,' eald Us father. 

' Alas 1 if he and Ckra were bat here !' ^ghed 
liOuis. ' I entreated him in terms that might have 
moved a pyramid fi\>m its base, but the Froat waa 
arctia An iceberg will move, but he is past all 
melting I' 

' I respect hia steadinesa of purpose,' said the Earl ; 
' I know no young man whom I honour more than 
Jamee.' 

TTia aunt and his son were looking towards each 
other with {listening eyes of triumph and congra- 
tulation, and Mrs. Frost cleared her voice to say that 
he was making far too much of her Jemmy; a very good 
boy, to be sure, bat if he said so much of him, the 
Marys would be disappointed to see nothing but a 
little fiery Welshman. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THISTLE-DOWN. 

Lightly aoarg the thiatle-down, 

Liglittj do«B it Soat — j 
Lightly aeedi of cars ara sown. 

Little do we note. 
Watch life's thistles bud and blow. 

Oh, 'tis pleaaant folly; 
But when all life'a paths they straw, 

Then comes melancholy. 

Poetry Pait and Preterit. 

MARY PONSONBT had led a life of change and 
irandering that had given her few strong loc^ 
attachments. The period she had spent at Ormeni- 
field, when she was from five to seven years old, had 
been the most joyous part of her life, and had given her 
a strong feeling for the place where she had lived with 
her mother, and in an atmosphere of affection, free 
irom the shadow of that skeleton in the house, which 
had darkened her childhood more than she understood. 
The great weakness of Mrs. Ponsonby's life had 
been her over-haaty aoceptanoe of a man, whom she 
did not thoroughly know, because her delicacy had 
taken alarm at foolish gossip about herself and her 
cousin. It was a folly that had been severely visited. 
Irreligious himself, Mr. Fonsonby disliked his wife's 
strictness; he resented her affeotion for her own family, 
gave v/By to dissipated habita, and made her miserable 
both by violence and neglect. Bom late of this un- 
happy marriage, little Mary was his only substantial 
link to his wife, and he had never been wanting in 
tenderness to her : hut many a storm had raged over 
the poor child's head; and, tiiough she did not know 
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why the kind old Cotmtess had oome to remove her 
and her mother, and ' papa' was still a loved and 
honoured title, she was folly sensible of the calm 
security at Ormerafield. 

When Mr. Ponsoaby had recalled his -wife on his 
appoiatment at Lima, Mary had been left in England 
for education, nnder the charge of his sister in London. 
Miss Fonsonby was good and kind, but of narroir 
views, thinking all titled people fiwhionable, and all 
&8hionable people reprobate, jealous of her sister-in- 
law's love for her own family, and, though unable to 
believe her brother blameless, holding it aa an axiom 
tiiat married people could not fall out without &ults 
on both sides, and charging a lai^ share of their 
Tmhappiness on the house of Fitzjocelyn, Principle 
had prevented her &om endeavouring to weaken the 
little girl's affection to her mother ; bnt it had been 
her great object to train her np in habits of sober 
jui^ment, and freedom from all the romance, poetry, 
and enthusiasm which she fiincied had been injurious 
to Mrs. Ponsonhy. The soil was of the very kind that 
she would have chosen. Maty was intelligent, but 
with more sense than fancy, more practical than in- 
tellectual, and preferring Uie homely to the tasteful. 
At school, study and accomplishments were mere 
tasks ; he'r recreation was found in acts of kindness 
to her companions, and her hopes were all fixed on 
the going out to Peru, to be use&i to her father and 
mother. At seventeen she went ; full of active, house- 
wifely habits, with a clear "head, sound heart, and 
cramped mind ; her spirits even and oheerful, but not 
high nor mirthful, after ten years of evenings spent 
in needlework bedde a dry maiden aunt. 

Nor was the home she found at Lima likely to foster 
the joyoueness of early girlhood, Mr, Ponsonhy was 
excessively fond of her; but his affection to her only 
marked, by contrast, the gulf between him and her 
mother. There was no longer any open misconduct on 
his part, and Mrs. Fonsonby was almost tremblingly 
attcQtiTe to his, wishes; but he was chill and sarcaatio 
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in his majmer towards her, and her nervous attacks 
often betrayed that she had been, made to suffer in 
private for differences of opinion. Health and spirite 
were breaking down ; and, though she never uttered a 
word of complaint, the sight of her sufferingB vae 
trying for a warm-hearted youig girL 

Mary's refiige was hearty affection to both parents. 
She would not reason nor notice where filial tact taught 
her that it was beat to be ignorant ; ahe charged all 
traeageeriea on the Peruvian republic, and set heraelf 
simply to ameliorate each vexation as it arose, 
and divert attention from it without generalizing, 
«ven to herself, on the state of the family. The 
English comfort which she brought into the Lime- 
nian household was one element of peace ; and her 
brisk, energetic habits produced an air of ease and 
pleasantness that did much to make home agree- 
able to her father, and removed many cares which 
oppressed her mother. To her, Mary was all the 
world — daughter, comforter, &iend, and nuise, unfailing 
in deeds of love or words of cheer, and removing all 
sense of dreariness and solitude. And Mary had found 
her mother all, and more than all she remembered, 
and admired and loved her with a deep, quiet glow of 
intense affection. There wEi^ so much call for Mary's 
actual exertion of various kinds, that there was little 
opportunity for cultivating or enlarging her mind by 
books, though the scenes and circumstances around her 
could not but take some effect. Still, at twenty-one 
she was so much what she had been at seventeen — so 
staid, sensible, and practical, that Miss Ponsonby gladly 
pronounced her not in the least spoilt. 

Fain would her aunt have k^t both her and her 
mother as her guests ; but Mrs. Ponsonby had permis- 
sion to choose whatever residence best suited her, and 
felt that Bryanston-square and Miss Ponsonby wonJd 
be fatal to her harassed spirits. She yearned after 
the home and companions of her youth, and Miss Fon- 
iipnby could only look severe, ta& of Jjondon doctors. 
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and take Mazy aside to warn her against temptations 
from &8hion&ble people. 

Mary had been looking for the fashionable people 
BTO- since, and the first sign of them she had seen, was 
the tar and figure of her cousin Ktgocelyn, Probably 
good Annt Melicent voiild dietrast him ; and yet his 
odd startling talk, and the arch look of mischief in the 
comers of his mouth and eyes, had so much hkenesa to 
the tittle Louis of old times, that she could not look on 
him as a stranger nor as a fonnidable being; but was 
always recurring to the almost monitorial sense of pro- 
tection, with which she formerly used to regard him, 
when she shared his ntirsery. 

Her mother had cultivated her love for Ormersfield, 
and she was charmed by her visits to old haiints, 
well remembering everything. She gladly recognised 
the little low-browed church, the dumpy tower, and 
grave-yard rising so high that it seemed to intend to 
btuy the church itself, and permitted many a view, 
through the lattices, of the seats, and the Fitzjocelyn 
hatchments and monuments. 

She lingered after church on Sunday afternoon 
with Mrs. Frost to look at Lady Ktgocelyn's monu- 
ment. It was in the chancel, a recumbent figure in 
white mU'ble, as if newly iallen asleep, and with the 
lovely features chiselled from a cast t^en after death 
had fixed and ennobled their beauty. 

'It is just like Louis's profile!' said Mrs. Frost, as 
^ey came out 

'Well,' said Louis, who was nearer than she was 
aware, ' I hope at lea^ no one will make me the occsr 
mm. of a lion when I am dead.' 

' It is very beautiful,' said Mary. 

' May be so ; but the sentiment is destroyed by its 
having been six months in the Royal Academy, num- 
ber 16,136, and by seeing it down among the excur- 
sions in the Nitrlhtnold Gvide.' 

* Louis, my dear, you should not be saUrical on thU,' 
said Mrs. Frost. 
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' I never meant it,' said Louie; 'but I never could 
love that monumeut. It used to oppress me with a aense 
of having ft white marble mother 1 And, seriously, it 
fills up the chsJicel as if it were its ehow-room, 
BOcordiag to our bmily tradition that the church is 
dedicated to the FitzjocelTOB. Living or dead, we have 
taken it all to ourselves.' 

' It was a very £uf, respectable congregation,' said 
his aunt 

' Exactly bo. That is my complaint. Everything 
belonging to his lordship is respectable — except his son.' 

'Take care, Louis; here is llaiy looking as if she 
would take you at your word,' 

' Pray, Mary, do they let no one who is not respect- 
able go to church in Peru V 

' I do not think you would ohange your congre- 
gation for the wretched crowds of brown beggars,' said 

' Would I not T cried Louis. ' Oh I if the analogous 
class here in England could but feel that the church 
was for them ! — not driven out and thrust aside, by our 
respectability,' 

' Marksedge to wit T said a good-humoured voice, 
as Mr. Holdsworth, the young Vicar, appeared at his 
own vicket, with a hearty greeting. ' I never hear 
those words without knowing where you are, Fitz- 
jocelyn.' 

' I hope to be there literally some day this week,' 
said Louis. ' Will you walk with me t I want to ask 
old Madison how his grandson goes on. I missed 
going to see after the boy last time I was at home.' 

' I fear he has not been going on well, and have been 
sorry for it ever since,' said the Tlcar. ' His master 
told me that he found him very idle and saucy.' 

* People of that sort never know how to speak to a 
lad,' said Lonia. 'It ia their own rating that they 
ought to blame.' 

' Not Tom Madison, I know,' said Mr. Holdsworth, 
laughing. '£at I did not come out to combat that poiiit> 
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but to inquire afber the commissions you Mndly under- 
took,' 

' I liave brought you auch a set of prizes! Red rubrics, 
red margins ; and for tLe apparatus, I have brought a 
globe with all the naoantains in high reHef ; — yes, and 
an admirable physical atlas, and a box of instruments 
and models for applying mathematics to mechanics. 
We might give evening lectures, and interest the young 
fiirmers.' 

'Fray,' said the Ticar, with a sound of dismay, 
' where may the bill be ? I thought the limits were 
two pounds eighteen.' 

' Oh ! I take all that on myself.' 

' We shall see,' said Mr. Holdsworth, not gratefully. 
' Was Origen sent home in time for you to bring V 

'There!' cried Louis, starting, ' Origen is lying on 
the very chair where I put him last January. 1 will 
write to Jem Frost to-morrow to send him to the 
binder.' 

' Is it of any iKie to ask for the music !' 

' I assure you, Mr. Holdsworth, I am very sorry. 
rU write at once to Frost.' 

' Then I am afraid the parish will not be reformed 
as you promised last Christmas,' said the Yioar, turn- 
ing, with a smile, to Mrs. Frost, ' We were to be 
civilized by weekly concerts in the school' 

' What were you to play, Louis 1' said Mrs. Frost, 
laughing. 

' I was to imitate aU the birds in the air at once,' 
said Louis, beginning to chirp like a mUee of sparrows, 
taming it into the croak of a raven, and breaking off 
suddenly with, ' I beg your pardon — I forgot it was 
Sunday! Indeed, Mr. Holdsworth, I can say no more 
than that I was a wretch not to remember. Next time 
I'll writo it all down in the top of my hat, with a pathetic 
entreaty that if my hat be stolen, the thief shall fulfil 
the commissions, and punctually send in the bill to the 
Eev. W. B. Holdsworth r 

' I shall hanUy run the risk,' said Mr. Eoldaworth, 
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Bmiling, as he parted with them, and disappeared within 
his clipped yew hedges, 

'Poor,ill-usedMr.HoIdBworth!'criedAiiiit Catharine. 

' Yes, it iras base to forget the binding of that book,' 
said Louia, gravely, 'I wish I knew what amends to 
make,' 

' Yoa owe amends &r more for making a present of 
a commission. I used to do the like, to save myself 
trouble, till I came down in the world, and then I 
found it had been a mere air de grand eetgneur.' 

'I should not dare to serve you or Jem so; but I 
thought the school was impersonal, and could receive 
a favour.' 

' It is no &voiir, unless you clearly define where the 
oonunisdon ended and the gift began. Careless benefits 
oblige no one,' 

Fitzjocelyn received his aunt's scoldings very 
prettily. His manner to her was a becoming mixture 
of the chivalrous, the filial, and the playfal. Mary 
watched it as a new and pretty picture. All his con- 
fidence, too, seemed to be hers ; but who could help 
pouring out his heart to the ever-indulgent, sympa- 
thizing Aunt Catharine 1 It was evidently the greatest 
treat to him to have her for his guest, and hia attention 
to her extended even to the reading a sermon to her 
in the evening, to spare her eyes ; a measure so entirely 
after Aunt Meliceut's heart, that Mary decided that 
even she would not think her cousin so hopelessly 
fashionable. 

Good-natured he was, without doubt ; for as the three 
ladies were sitting down to a sociable morning of 
work and reading aloud, he came in to say he was 
going to see after Tom Madison, and to ask if there 
were any commands for Northwold, with hia checked 
shooting-jacket pockets so pufiTed out that his annt 
began patting and inquiring. 'Provisions for the 
House Beautiful,' he said, as forth came on the one ' 
side a long rough brown yam. 'I saw it at a 
shop in London,' he said, ' and thought the Faithftill 
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Eistem vonld like to be reminded of their West Indian 
feasts.' And, 'tomakethe balance true,' he had in the 
other pocket a lambawool ahawl of gorgeous dyes, with 

' wools to make the like, and the receipt, in what he 
called ' female algebra,' the long knitting-pins under his 
arm like a riding-whip. He explained that he thought 
it would be a winter's work for Miss Salome to imitate 
it^ and that she would succour half-a-dozen familiea 
with the proceeds; and Mrs. Ponsonbj was pleased 
to hear him speak so affectionately of the two old 
maiden sisters. They were the nieces of an old gentle- 
man to whom the central and handsomest house of 
Dynevor Terrace had beea let. He had an annuity 
which had died with him, and they inherited very 
little but the furniture with which they had lived 
on in the same house, in hopes of lodgers, and 
paying rent to Mrs. Frost when they had any. There 
was a close friendship and perfect underatanding 
between her and them, and, as she truly assured 
them, full and constant rent could hardly have done 
her as much good as their neighbourhood. Miss 
Mercy was the Sister of Charity of all Northwold ; Misa 
Salome, who was confined to her chair by a complaint 
in her knee, knitted and made fiuicy-worka, the ^e of 
which furnished funds for her charities. She was highly 
educated, and had a great knowledge of natural history. 
Fitzjocelyn had given their abode the name of the 
House BiBantiful, as being redolent of the essence of the 
PUgrioia Frogrtsa; and the title was so fiiUy accepted 
by their firiends, that the very postman would soon 
know it. He lingered, discoursing on this topic, while 
Maiy repacked his parcels, and his aunt gave him a 
message to Jane Beckett, to send the carpenter to Na 5 
before Mary's visit of inspection ; but she prophesied 
that he would forget ; and, in fact, it was no good augury 
that he left the knitting-pins behind him on the table, 
and Mary was only just in time to catch him with them 
at the front door. 

' Thank you, Mary — you are the universal memory,' 
TOI. L JB 
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he said. 'What rest ;^oa most give my fatbei^s me- 
iliodical spirit ! I sa^ 70a pile up aU tliose Bladc- 
vioods of mine this morDing, just as he wae goiog to 
fidl upon them.' 

' If you Baw it, I Bhonld have expected you to do it 
yourself,' said Mary, in her quaint downright manner. 

'Never expect me to do what is expected,' an- 
swered he. 

' Do you do that because it is not expected T said 
'Mary, feeling almost as if he were beyond the pale of 
reason, as she saw him adjusting a plant of groundsel 
in his oap. 

'It is for the dioky-hird at my aunt's. There's no 
lack of it at the Terrace; but it is an old habit, and 
there always was an illnsion that Ormeisfield groundsel 
is a superior article.' 

' I suppose that is why you grow so much.' 

■Are you a gardener t Some day we will go to 
work, clear the place, and separate the botanical from 
ihe intrusive T 

■ I should like it, of all things T 

' rU send the horse round to the stable, and begin at 
once !' exclaimed Louis, all e^emess ; but Mary de- 
murred, as she had promised to read to her mother and 
aunt some of their old &vourites, Madame de Sfivignfi'a 
letters, and his attention flew off to his restless steed, 
which he wanted her to admire. 

' My Yeomanry charger,' he said. ' We turn out 
five troopers. I hope you will be here when we go 
out, for going round to Korthwold brought me into a 
direful scrape when I went to exhibit myself to the 
dear old Terrace world. My father said it was an un- 
worthy ambition. What would he have thought, if he 
had seen Jane stroking me down with the brush on tho 
plea of duat, but really on the prindple of strokiDg a 
dog 1 Gk>od old Jane I Have you seen her yet } Has 
she talked to yon about Master OUver V 

The horse became so impatient, that Mary had no 
time for more than a monosyllable, before Louis was 
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obliged to mount and ride off; and he was seen no more 
till just before dinner, wlien, 'with a ahade of French 
malice, MiB. Froat inquired about Jane and the car- 
penter : she had seen the cap, still decorated with 
groundsel, lying in the hall, and had a shrewd snspicion, 
but the answer went beyond her expectations — ' Ah 1' 
he said, ' it is all the effect of the 14'ornuux mania I' 

' What have you been doijig 1 What is the matter f 
she cried, alarmed 

'The matter is not with me, but with the ma- 



' i/iy dear Loms, don't look bo very wise and capable, 
or I shall think it a very bad scrape indeed ! Pray 
tell me what you have been about.' 

' You know Sir Gilbert Brewster and Mr, Shoreland 
are rabid abont the little brook between their estates, 
of which each wishes to arrogate to himself the exclu- 
sive fishing. Their keepers watch like the Austrian 
guard on the Danube, in a life of perpetual assault and 
battery. Last Saturday, March 3rd, 1847, one Ben- 
jamin Hodgekin, aged fifteen, had the misfortune to 
wash his feet in the debateable water ; the belligerent 
powers made common cause, and haled the wretch 
before the Petty Sessions. His mother met ma She 
lived in service here till she married a man at Marks- 
edge, now, dead. This poor boy is an admirable son, 
the main stay of the family, who must starve if he were 
imprisoned, and she declared, with tears in her eyes, 
iJiat she could not bear for a child of hers to he sent to 
gaol, and begged me to speak to the gentlemen.* He 
started up with kindling eyes and vehement manner. 
' I went to the Justice-room !' 

' My dear ! with the groundsel ?" 

' And the knitting-needles T 

On rushed the narration, unheedii^ trifles. 'There 
was the array ; Mr. Calcott in the chair, and old 
Freeman, and Captain Shaw, and &t Sir Qilbert, and 
all the rest, met to condemn this wretehed widow's son 
for washing his feet in a gutter f 

b2 
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' Pray what swd the indiotment V asked Mm. Pon- 

' Oh, that be had killed an in&nt treat of the value 
of three &rthiiigs ! Three giant keepers made oath to 
' it, but I had his own mother's word that he was wBah- 
ing his feet !' 

No one could help laughing, but Fitzjocelyii was fitr 
past perceiving any such thing. ' Urge what I would, 
they fined him. I talked to old Brewster ! I appealed 
tohisgenerOBity,iftherebe room for generosity about a 
trout no bigger Uian a gudgeon ! I talked to Mr. Calcott, 
who, I thought, had more sense, but Justice Shallow 
would have been more practicable I "So one took a 
rational view but Bamsbotbam of the &ctoiy, a very 
sensible man, with excellent feeling. When it is re- 
corded in history, who will believe that seven moral, 
well-meaning men agreed in ooademning a poor lad 
of fifteen to a fine of five ahiUings, costs tbree-and- 
sizpence — a sum he could no more pay than I the 
ITational Debt, and with the alternative of tJiree 
mouths' imprisonment, branding and contaminating for 
life, and deetroyiug all self-respect ) I paid the fine, so 
there is one act of destruction the lees on the heads of 
the English squirearchy.' 

' Act of destruction I' 

' The worst destruction ia to blast a man's character 
because the love of adventure ia strong within him — !' 

He was at this point when Lord Ormersfield entered, 
and after bia daily civil ceremonious inquiries of the 
ladies whether they bad walked or driven out, he turned 
to hia son, saying, * I met Mr. Calcott just now, and 
heard from him that he had been sorry to convict a 
person in whom you took interest ; a lad from Marka- 
edge. What did yon know of him ]' 

' I was prompted by common justice sad humanity,* 
said Louis. ' My protection was claimed for the poor 
boy, as the son of an old servant of ours.' 

' Indeed 1 I think yon mnat have been imposed on. 
Mr. Calcott spoke of the &mily as notorious poaehera.' 
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'Fisdapoor fellow on the wrong aide of a hedge, and 
not a sqnire but will swear that he is a hardened ruffian !' 

' Usually with reason,' said the Earl. ' Pray when 
did this person's parents allege that they had been in 

' It was bis mother. Her name was Blaakett^ and 
she left us on her marriage with one of the Hodgekins.' 

Ix)rd Ormersfield rang the bell, and Frampton, the 
butler and confidential servant, formed on his own 
model, made bis appearance. 

' Do you know whether a woman of the name of 
Blackett ever lived in service herel' 

' Not that I am aware of, my Lord. I will ascertain 
the fiwt.' 

Id a few momenta Fmmpton returned. ' Tea, my 
Lord, a girl named Blackett was once engaged to help 
in the scullery, but was discharged for dishonesty at 
the end of a month.' 

' Did not Frampton know that that related to me V 
said Louia, aoUo voce, to his aunt. ' Did he not trust 
tiiat he was reducing me &om & sea anemone to a 
lamp of quaking jellyl' 

So fer from tbia consummation, Lord Fitzjocelyn 
looked as triumphant as Dod Quixote liberating Oines 
de Fasamonte. He and hia &ther might bare sat for 
illuatrations of 

' Touth ii Ml of pleumce. 
Age u full of care, ' 
88 they occupied the two ends of the dinner-table; the 
£arl concealing anxiety and vesatloD, under more than 
ordinary punctilious politeness ; the Viscount doing 
his ahnre of the honours with easy, winning grace and 
attention, and rattling on in an nnder-tone of lively 
conversation with Aunt Catharine. Mary was silently 
amazed at her encouraging him ; but perhaps she could 
not help spoiling him the more, because there was a 
storm impending. At least, aa soon aa she was in the 
drawing-room, she became reatlesa and nervous, and 
said that ahe wished his father coold see that speaking 
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Bternlf to liim never did any good ; besides, it yna mere 
inconsideratenew, the excess of chivairoua compaBBion. 

Mrs. Pooaonby said she thought yonng men'ii ardour 
more apt to be against than for the poacher. 

' I muat confess,' said Anut Catharine, irith all the 
relnotance of a h^h-apirited Dyneror, — ' I mnst confess 
that Loais U no sportsman 1 He was eager about it 
once, till he had beeome a good shot ; and then it lost 
all zest for bim, and be prefers his own vagaries. He 
never takes a gun unless James driveb him out; and, 
oddly enough, bis &tJier is quite vexed at his in- 
difference, as if it were not manly. If bis father 
■would only underatand him !' 

The specimen of that day had almost made Mra. 
Ponsonby fear that there was nothing to nuderatand, 
and that only dear Aimt Kitty's affection could per- 
ceive anything but amiable folly; and it was not much 
better when the young gentleman reappeared, looking 
very dAonnaire, and, sitting down beside Mm. Frost, 
said, in a voioe meant for her alone — '■Senry I V., ip^art 
II., the insult to Chief Justice Oascoigne. My iather 
will presently enter and address you : 

' that it could be proved 
Thkt some □ight-tiippiug &iry h&d eicLanged 
In cradle-clothfl onr children h the; Uy, — 
Call'd you™ Fitqoceljn — luinei Frost I^ovot 1 ' ' 

' For shame, Louis I I shall have to call you Eitz- 
jocelyn I You are behaving very ill.' 

' Insulting the English constitution in the person of 
seven squires.' 

' Don't, my dear I It was the very thing to vex 
your father that you shoiild liave put yourself in such 
a position.' 

' Bearding the Northwold bendi with a groundsel 
plume and a knitting-needle ; 

' With a neadle for a sirord, mi a thimhte for a hat. 
Wilt thou fight a traveraa with the Caatle cat )' 
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The proper champioa in ancli a cause, since ' What 
cat's averse to fish ?" 

' No, Louis detir,' said his aunt, struggling like a 
girl to keep her oountenaoce ; ' this is no time for 
nonsense. One would think you had no feeling for 
your fiither,' 

' My dear aunt, I can't ge to gaol like Prince Hal. 
I do assure you, I did rwt assault the bench with the 
knitting-pins. What am I to do t' 

' Not set at nought your father's displeasure.' 

' I can't help it,' said he, almost sadly, though half 
smiling, 'What would become of me if I tried to 
support the full weight % Interfering with institutions, 
ruining reputation, blasting bulwarks, patronizing 
poachers, vitupeisting venerated — ' 

' Quite true,' cried Aunt Catharine, with spirit. 
' ITou know you had no business there, lecturing a set 
of men old enough to be your grandfathers, and talk- 
ing them all to death, no doubt.' 

' Well, Aunt .Kitty, if oppresdon maddens the wke, 
vhat must it do to the fooli^ V 

' If you only allow that it wag foolish — ' 

' No ; I had rather know whether it waa wrong. I 
believe I was too et^er, aud not respectful enough to 
the old squire : and, on reflection, it m^ht have been 
a matter of obedience to my father, not to interfere 
with the prejudices of true-bom English magistrates. 
Tee, I was wrong : I would have owned it sooner, but 
for the shell he fired over my head. And for the rest, I 
don't know how to repent of having protested t^^inet 
tyranny.' 

There was something redeeming in the conclusion, 
and it waa a comfort, for it was impossible to retain 
anger with one so gently, good-humouredly polite and 
attentive. 

A practical answer to the champion was not long in 
coming. He volunteered the next day to walk to 
Northwold with Mrs. Froet and Mary, who wanted 
to ^nd the morning la selecting a house in 
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Dynevor Terrace, and to be fetched home by-ftad-by, 
when Mrs, Ponsonby took her airing. Two miles 
seemed nothing to Aunt Catharine, who accepted her 
nephew's arm for love, and not for need, as he diBOOursed 
of all the animals that might be naturalized in Eiig~ 
land, obtained trom Mary an account of the llamas 
of the Andes, and rode off upon a scheme of an impor- 
tation to make the fortune of Marksedge by a manu- 
fecture of Alpaca umbrellas. 

Meantime, he must show the beautiful American 
ducks which he hoped to naturalize on the pond near 
the keeper's lodge ; but, whiatle and call as he would, 
nothing showed itself but screaming Canada geese. 
He ran round, pulled out a boat half full of water, and, 
with a foot on each side, paddled across to a bushy 
island in the oenti-e, — but in vain. The keeper's wife, 
who had the charge over them, came out: 'Oh, my 
Lord, I am so sorry ! They pretty ducks I' 

' Ha ! the foxes V 

' I wish it was, my Lord ; but it is they poachers oat 
at Marksedge that are so daidng, they would come any- 
wheres — and you see the ducks would roost up in the 
trees, and you said I was not to shut 'em up at night. 
My master was out up by Beech hollow ; I heerd a 
gun, and looked out ; I seen a man and a boy — I'd take 
my oath it was young Hodgekin. They do say Naony 
Hodgekin, she as was one of the Blacketts, whose 
busied was transported, took in two ducks next 
morning to Northwold. Warren couldn't make 
nothing of it ; but if ever he meets that Hodgekin 
again, he says he »?iaM catch it I' 

' Well, Mrs, Wsjren, it can't be helped — thank you 
for the good care you took of the poor ducks,' said 
Louis, kiadlyj and as he walked on through the gate, 
he gave a long ^gh, and said, ' My d^nty ducka I So 
there's an end of them, and all their tameness 1* But the 
smile could not but return. ' It ia lucky the case does 
not come before the bench 1 but really that woman 
deserves a medal for coolness I' 
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' I anppoae,' said Mary, ' she coold have paid the fine 
with the price of the ducks.' 

' Ah I the beauties ! I wish Mr. Hodgekin bad &l]en 
on the pheasants instead ! However, I am thankful he 
and Warren did not come to a. collision about them. 
I am always expecting that, having made those Marks- 
edge people thieves, murder will be the next conse- 
quence.' 

A few seconds sufficed to bring the ludicrous back. 
' How pat it comes ! Mary, did you prime Mrs. Warren, 
or did Frampton }' 

* I believe you had rather laugh at yourself than at 
any one else,' exclaimed his aunt, who felt baffled at 
ha,ving thrown away her compassion 

' Of coiirae. One knows how much can be borne. 
Why, Mary, baa that set you studying, — do you dissent )' 

' I was thinking whether it is the beet thing to be 
always ready to laugh at oneself,' said Mary. 'Does 
it always help in mending T 

"Don't care' oame to a bad end,' said Louis ; 'baton 
the other hand, care killed a cat — so there are two sides 
to the question.' 

While Mary was feeling disappointed at his light 
tone, he changed it to one that waa almost mourned. 
' Theworstof it is, that 'don'tcare' ismy refuge. What- 
ever I do care about is always thwarted by Frampton 
or somebody, and being for ever thrown over, I have 
only to fall as softly as I can' 

' Yon know, my dear,' said Mrs. Frost, ' that your 
fother has no command of means to gratify you.' 

' There are means enough for ourselves,' said Louis ; 
' that is the needful duly. What merely persontd 
indulgence did I ever ask for that was refused met 

' If that is all you have to complain o^ I can't pity 
you,' said Mary. 

' Listen, Mary, Let me wish for a horse, there it 
isl Let me wish for a painted window, we can't 
afford it, though, after all, it would not eat; but 
horses are an adjunct of state and propriety. So again. 
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tbe parisli feasted lost 1 Sth of Jannajy, bec&iise I came 
of age, and it was proper; while if I aak thsit our 
people may be released from work on Good Friday or 
AsoeDEdoa Say, it is thought outn^jeoos.' 

' If I remember right, my dear,' interpoeed his auut, 
' you wanted no work to be done on any soint'ii-day. 
Was th«re not a aoheme that Mr. Holdsworth called 
the cricket curef 

' That may yet be. No one knows the good a few ftee 
days would do the poor. But 1 developed my plan' 
too rapidly ! I'll tiy again for their ohuicb-going on 
Good Friday.' 

■ I think you ought to succeed there.' 

' I know how it will be. My fether will ring, pro- 
poand the matter to Frampton ; the answer will be, 
' Quite impracticable, my Lord ;' ajid there will be an 
rad of it.' 

' Perhaps not. At least it will have been considered,* 
said Mary. 

' True,' said Louis ; ' but you little know what it is 
to have a Framptonl If he be a &ir- sample of 
prime ministers, no wonder Princes of Wales go into 
the opposition 1' 

' I thought Frampton iras a \tsrj valuable superior 
servant.' 

' Exactly so. That is the worst of it. He is 
supreme authority, and well deeerres it. When la 
Grande Mademoiselle stood before the gates of Orleans, 
calling to the sentinel to open them, he never stirred 
a step, but replied merely with profound bows. That 
is my case. I make a request, am answered, 'Yes, 
my Lord j' find no results, repeat the process, and at the 
fourth time am silenced with, 'Quite impracticable, 
my Lord.' ' 

' Surely Frampton is respectfulf 

' It is hb very essence. He is a thorough aristocrat, 
respecting himself and therefore respecting all others, 
as they deserve. He respects a Yiscount Fitzjocelyn 
as on appendage nearly as needful as the wyvems on 
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each BJde of the shield ; but as to the indiTidual holdiug 
that office, he regards him much as he would one ^ 
the wyvems with a fool's-cap on,' 

And with those words, Fitsjocelyn had Bpmng Into 
Uie hedge to gather the earliest willow-catkins, and 
came down dieting on their Bilver^, downy bads and 
golden bloasomB, and on the pleasure they would give 
MisB Faithfall ; till Mary, who had been beginning to 
com{»ssioDat« him, was almost vexed to think her pity 
wasted on grieTauces of mere random talk. 

Warm &nd kindly was hia greeting of his aunt's 
good old servant, Jane Beckett^ whom Maty was well 
pleased to meet as one of tlie kind fricndB of her ohild- 
hood. The refinement that was like an atmosphere 
around Mrs. Ftost, seemed to have extended even to 
her servants; for Jane, though she could hardly read, 
and carried her accounts in her head, had manners of 
a gentle warmth and propriety that had a grace of 
their own, eVen in her racy, bad grammar; and there 
was no withstanding the merry smile that twitched np 
one side of her mouth, while her eyes twinkled in the 
varied moods prompted by an inexhaustible fund of 
good temper, sympathy, and aSection; but the fiilness 
of her love was for the distant ' Master Oliver,' whose 
young nuTSery-maid she bad been. Her eyee winked 
between tears and smiles when she heard that Misa 
Mary had seen him bnt five months ago, and she 
inquired after him, gloried in his prosperity, and 
talked of his coming hom^ with &r' less reserve than 
his mother bad done. 

Mary was atniok, also, with the pretty, modest looks 
of the Uttle underling, and remarked on them as they 
proceeded to the inspection of the next house. 

* Yea,' said Louis, ' Charlotte is something between 
a wood sorrel and a five-plume moth. Tom Madison, 
as usual shows exquisite taste. She is a perfect Lady 
of Esch^ott' 

' If ow, Lonis r said Ms aunt, standing still, and really 
looking annoyed; ' you know I oanuot encourage any 
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Buoh thing. Poor little Charlotte ie an orphan, and I 
am all the more responsible for her.' 

' There's a chival^ in poor Tom — ' 

' Nonsense r said his aunt, aa if reaolved not to hear 
him out, becwise afraid of herself ' Don't saj any 
more about it. I wish I bad never allowed of his 
bringing yonr measles.' 

* Who set him down in the kitchen to drinlc a oup 
of beer V said Louis, mischieToiisly. 

' Ah ! well ! one comfort is, that girls never care for 
boys of the same ago,' replied Aunt Catharine, as she 
turned the key, and admitted tbem into No. 7; when 
fit^ocelyn confused Mary's judgment with his re~ 
commendations, till Aunt Catharine pointing oat the 
broken shatter, and asking if he would not have been 
better employed in fetching the carpenter, than in hec- 
toring the magistratea, he promised to make up for it, 
fetched a piece of wood and James's tools, and was 
quickly at work, his Aant only warning him, that if he 
lost Jem's tools she would not say it was her fault 

By the time Mary's imagination had portrayed what 

Eaper, paint, fumitnre, and habitation might nuike the 
ouse, and had discerned how to arrange a pretty little 
study in case of herfether'a return; he had completed 
the repair in a workmanlike manner, and putting two 
fingers to his cap, asked, ' Any other little job for me, 
ma'am r 

Of course, he forgot the tools, till shamed by Mary's 
turning back for them, and after a merry luncheon, 
served up in haste by Jane, they betook themselves to 
Number 8, where the Miaa Faithfulls were seated at a 
dessert of hard biscmta and water, of neither of which 
they ever partook : they only adhered to the hereditary 
institution of sitting for twenty minutes after dinner 
with their red and purple doileys before them. 

Mary seemed to herself carried back fourteen years, 
and to understand why her childish fancy had always 
believed Christiana's Mercy a living character, when she 
found herself in tJie calm, happy little household. The 
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oltief change vaa that she must now bend down, in- 
stead of reaching up, to receive the kind embraces. 
Even the garments seemed unchanged, the dark merino 
gowns, black silk aprons, white cap-ribbons, the soft 
little Indian shawl worn by the elder sister, the ribbon 
how by the younger, distinctions that used to puzzle 
her infant specidation, not aware that the coloured 
bow was Miss Mercy's ensign of youth, and that its 
absence wonld have made Miss Salome feel aged indeed. 
The two sisters were much alike — but the younger waa 
the more spare, shriTelled up into a cheery nonpareil, her 
bloom changed into something quite as tresh and 
healthful, and her blithe tripping step always active, 
except when her fingers were nimbly taking their turn. 
Miss Salome had become more plump, her cheek was 
smoother and paler, her eye more placid, her air that 
of a patient invalid, and her countenance more intel- 
lectual than her sister's. She said less about their 
extreme enjoyment of the yam, and while Mre. Proat 
and Mary held counsel with Miss Meroy on servants 
and furniture, there was a talk on entomology going 
on between her and Fitgocelyn. 

It was veiy pretty to see lum with the old ladies, so 
gently attentive, without patronizing, and they, though 
evidently doting on him, laughing at him, and treating 
him like a spoilt child. He insisted on Mary's seeing 
their ordinary sitting room, which nature had intended 
for a housekeeper's room, but which ladylike inhabi- 
tants had rendered what he called the very ' kernel of 
the House Beautifiil.' There were the stands of floweis 
in the window ; the bullfinch scolding in his cage, the 
rare old shells and china on the old-fashioned cabinets 
that Mary so well remembered ; and the silk patch- 
work sofsHiover, the old piano, and Misa Faithfull's 
arm chair by the fire, her little table with her beautiful 
knitting, and often a flower or inaeot that she was 
copying ; for she atill drew nicely; and she smiled and 
consented, as Ixiuia pulled out her portfolios, life-long 
collections of portraits of birds, flowers, or insects. 
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'Her knitting found a sale at Hie workabop, where the 
direct was well known, and tbe proceeds were diffuaed 
l^ her siater, and whether she deserved her name 
might be gneeaed by the basket of poor people's stores 
bemde her chair. 

itfinH Mercy was well known in every dusky North- 
wold lane or alley, where she always found or made 
a welcome for herself. The kindly counsel and ready 
hand were more potent than &r lai^er means without 

Such neighbours were in themselves a host, and 
Mary and her mother both felt as if they had attained 
a region of unwonted tranquillity and repose, when 
they had agreed to rent So. 5, Dynevor Terrace, from 
the ensuing l4idy-day, and to take possession when 
oarpenteiB and upholsterers should have woriced their 
will 

Looia was half-way home when he exclaimed, ' There ! 
I have missed Tom Madison a second time. When 
shall I ever remember him at the right time V 

Little did Louis guess the effect his neglect was 
taking ! Charlotte Arnold might have told, for Mr& 
Martha had brought in stories of his unsteadiness and 
idle habits that confirmed her in her obedience to Jane. 
She never went out alone in hia leisure hours ; never 
looked for him in retoming from church — alas 1 that was 
not the place to look for him now. And yet she could 
not believe him such a very bad boy as she was told 
he had become. 
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CHAPTER T. 

THE TWO HINISTERS. 

' TTiB creatore's neither one nor t'otiier, 
I caught tlte animal last night, 
Apd Tiewed him o'er bj candle-light ; 
I morlted him well, 'twaa black aa Jet. 
You state, but sin, I've got him yet. 
And can produce him. ' ' Fray, air, do i 
ru lay my life the thing U blue." 
' And m be sworn, that when you've seen 
The repUIa, you'll pronoonce him green. ' 
' Well, then, at once to end the doubt,' 
Beplies the man, ' Til turn liim out ; 
And when before your eyes I've eet hint, 
If yon don't find him black, I'll eat him.' 
He said — then, full before their sight 
Produced the beait, and lo ! 'tmaa white ! 

MlItBICK. 

MRS. PONSONBT had seen in the tropica Wrde 
of brjlli&iit bnea, that even, 'whilst the gazer 
pronounced them ftH one beaming tint of gorgeons 
piuple, would give one flutter, and in another light 
would flash with golden green or fiery scarlet. No 
less startling and unexpected were the aepeota of Lord 
■Fitqocelyn, 'ETeryUiing by starts, and nothing long;' 
-sometimes absorbed in study, sometimes equally ardent 
'orer a cbildish game; wild about philanthropic plans, 
and apparently forgetting them the instant a cold word 
had &llen on them ; attempting everything, finishing 
nothing ; dipping into every kind of book, and forsaking 
it after a cursory glanoe ; ever busy, yet ever idle ; full 
of desultory knowledge^ ranging tjixough all kinds of 
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reading and natural history, and still more full of talk. 
This last was perhaps his most decided gift. To any 
one, of whatever degree, he would talk; he could hardly 
have been ulent ten minutes with any human being, 
except Frampton or his &ther; and whether deep re- 
flections or arrant nonsense came out of his mouth, 
seemed an eren chance, though both alike were in the 
same soft low voice, and with the eaino air of quaint 
pensive simplicity. He was exceedingly provoking, and 
yet there was no being provoked with him ! 

He was so sincere, affectionate, and obliging, that . 
not to love him was impossible ; yet that love only 
made his faults more annoying, and Mrs. Ponaonby 
could well undentand hia Other's perpetual restless 
anxiety, for his foibles were exactly of the sort most 
likely to tease such a man as the Earl ; and the moet 
positively unsatisfactory port of his character was the 
wuoucianee that he displayed when his trifling or his 
wild projects had given umbrage. Yet, even here, she 
could not but feel a hope, such as it was, that the care- 
lessnesa might be the effect of waat of sympathy and 
visible aflection from his fiither, whose very anxiety 
made him the more unbending; and that, what a worse 
temper might have resented, rendered a good one gaily 
reckless and unheeding. 

She often wondered whether she should try to give 
a bint — but Lord Ormersfietd seemed to dread leading 
to the subject, although on all else that interested him 
he came to her as in old times, and seemed greatly re- 
freshed and softened by her companionship. 

An old friend and former feUow-minister had pro- 
posed spending a night at Ormersfield He was the 
person whom the Earl moat highly esteemed, and, 
in his own dignified way, he was solicitouB that the 
household should be in more than usually perfect order, 
holding a long conference with the man of whom he loos 
sure, Frampton. Would that he could have been equally 
sure of his son I He looked at him almost wistfully 
several times during breakfast, and at lost^ as they rose. 
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gave an exlu>rtatioa 'that he vonld be pquotual to 
dinner at haJf-paat aeren, whicli vould give him ample 
time, and he hoped he 'would be — ' He paused for a 
word, and hifi aon supplied ,it. ' On my good bdiaviour, 
I underetand.' Wiih that he walked off, leavii^ Lord 
Ormersfield telling Mrs. Ponsonby that it was the first 
iutroductiou, as he had ' for various reasone ' thought it 
undesirable to bring Fit^ocelyn earl; to Loudon, and 
betraying his own anxie^ as to the impreaaion he qiight 
produce on Sir Milee Oakstead. !Qis own perple^ty 
and despondency showed themselves in his desire to 
view his son with the eyes of others, and he also thought 
the tenor of Fitzjocelyn's future life might be coloured 
by his Mend's opinion. 

Elreuing brought the guest. Mrs. Fonsonby was not 
well enough to appear at dinner ; hut Mary and Mrs. 
Froet^ pleased to see an historical chajTaoter, were in the 
drawing-room, enjoying Sir Miles's agreeable conver- 
sation, until they caught certain tuisgivinga reflected 
in each other's looks, as time wore on and nothing had 
been seen or heard of Iiouis. The half-hour struck ; 
the Earl waited five minutes, then rang the beU. ' la 
Lord Fitzjocelyn oome inl' 

* No, my Lord.' 

' Bring in the dinner,' 

Mary longed to fij in search of him, and spare further 
vexation. She had assumed all an elder sister's feel- 
ings, .and suffered for him as she used to do, when he 
was in di^raoe and would not heed it. 8he heard no 
more of the conversation, and was insensible to the 
honour of going in to dinner with the late Secretary 
of State, as she saw the empty place at the table. 

The soup was over, when she was aware of a step in 
the hall, and beside her stood a grey figure, bespattered 
with mud, shading his eyes with his hand, as if dazzled 
hj the lights, ' I beg your pardon,' were the words, 
' but I was obliged to go to Noitbwold. I have shot 
a rose-coloured pastor I' 

* Shot him !' cried Mary. ' Was he much hnrt V 

TOL. I. r 
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■ Killed ! I took him to Mi«8 Faithfollj to be aketchod 
before he is stuffed — ' 

A. clearer view of the compaoy, a wave of the hand 
from the Earl, and the young gentleman was gone. 
Next he opened the library door, saying, ' Here's my 
pretty behayiour I' 

' Louis ! what is the matter)' oried Mrs. Ponsonby, 

' I entirely forgot the right honourable, and marched 
into the dining-room to tell A unt Catharine that I have 
killed a rose-coloured pastor.' 

' Killed what )' 

' A bird, hardly ever seen in England. I spied him 
in the fir-wood, went to Warren for a gnn, brought 
him down, and walked on to the House Beautiful, 
where Miss Faithfull was enchanted. She will copy 
bim, and send him to the bird-Btuffer. I looked in to 
give directions, and old Jenyns was amazed ; he never 
knew one shot here before, so early in the year too. 
He says we must send the account to the Ornithologi- 
cal—' 

' Do yon know how wet yon are?' exclumed Mrs. 
Fonsonby, seeing rivulets dropping from hia coat. 

' I see. It rained all the way home, and was so 
dark, I could not see the footpath ; and when I came 
in, my eyes were blinded by the li^t, and my head so 
full of the pastor, that the other minister never 
oocorred to me, and remains under the impression 
that I have confessed a sacrilegious murder.' 

' You really are incorrigible !' cried Mrs, Ponsonby. 
' Why are you not dressing for dinner T 

' Because you are going to ^ve me a cup of your 
tea.' 

' Oertainly not. I shall begin to think you pur- 
posely mortified your father, when you know he wanted 
you to be reasonable.' 

' The lower species never show off well to strangers,' 
said Fitgocelyn, coolly; but, as be lighted his candle, 
he added, with more candoiu', ' I beg your pardon — 
indeed I did not do this on purpose ; but don't say 
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anything about appearanoes — there's something in me 
thai IB sure to revolt.' 

So noiselessly that the moment was nnfenowii, the 
vacant chair was filled by a gentleman, irreproachably 
attired, his face glowing with exercise, or with what 
made bim very deborniaire and really silent, dining 
rapidly and unobtniaively, and never raising his eyes 
even to his aunt, probably intending thus to remain 
all the evening ; but presently Sir Miles turned to 
him and said, ' Pray satisfy my curiosity. Who is the 
rose-coloured pastor V 

Louis raised his eyes, and meeting a pleflsing, sensible 
face, out beamed his arch look of suppressed Ain as he 
answered, ' He is uot at all clerical. He is otherwise 
called the rose-coloured onzel or starling' 

' Whence is that other startling name 1' 

' From his attending flocks of sheep, on the same 
mission as jackdaws tulfil here — which likewise have 
aa ecclesiastical reputation — 

* A great frequenter of the duirch.' ' 

Fearing alike nonsense &nd omitholc^, Lord Or- 
mersfield changed the subject, and Iiouis subsided ; 
but when the gentlemen came into the diawing-room, 
Mrs. Fousonby was surprised to see him taking a fiur 
share, and no more, of the conversation. Some infor- 
mation had been wanted about the terms of labour in 
the mining districts, and Louis's visit to Hlershall 
enabled him to throw light on the subject, with much 
oleamees and accuracy. Sir Miles bad more literature 
than Lord Ormersfield, and was more used to young 
men ; and he began to draw Fit^ooelyn out, with 
complete success, Louis fully responded to the touch, 
and without a notion that he was showing himself to 
the best advantage, be yielded to the pleasure, and for 
once proved of what ho was capable — revealing unawares 
an unusual amount of intelligence and observation, 
and great power of expression. Not even bis aunt had 
ever seen him appear so much like a superior man, and 
the only alloy yna his father's ill-repressed dread lest 
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he should fiUl on daugeroos ground, uid commit himself 
either to his wildly phikntbropiisal or extravagantly 
monarchical views, whichever might happen to be in. 
the aaoendont. However, auoh ^oak were not ap- 
proached, nor did Louis ever plunge out of his depth. 
The whole of his manner and demeanour were proo& 
that, in hie case, much talk aprang &om exuberance of 
ideas, not from self-conoeit. 

He WBB equally good in the mtMning : he had risen 
early to hunt up some information whioh Sir Miles 
wanted, and the cleamees and readinees with which 
he had found it were wonderful. The guert was 
delighted with him ; gave him a warm invit«tion to 
Oakstead, and on being left alone with Mrs. Fonscmby, 
whom he had formerly known, expressed his admiration 
of his Mend's son — as a fine, promising young man, 
of great ability and originality, and, what was still 
more remarkt^Ie, of most simple, natural maimers, 
perfectly free from conceit. He seemed the more 
amazed, when he found, what he would hardly believe, 
that Fitzjocelyn was twenty-one, and had nearly finished 
his university education. 

The liking was mutual. No sooner had Sir Miles 
departed, than Louis came to the library in a rapture, 
decQaring that here was the refreehing Bight of a man 
.tiuspoil t by political life, which usually ate out the hearts 
of people. 

Mary smiled at this, and told him titat he was talk- 
ing 'like an old statesman weary of the world.' 

' One may he weaiy of the world beforehand as well 
as siter,' said he. 

'That does not seem worth whiH' said Mary. 

' No,' he said, ' but one's own immediate look-oat may 
not be flattering, whatever the next torn may bring ;' 
and he took up the newspaper, and began to turn it 
over. "Asbutler — as single-handed man — aaclerkand 
aooonntant.' Ther^ those are the lucky men, with down- 
right woHc, and some obo to work for. Or, just listen 
to tiiis r imd he plunged into a story of some heroic 
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conduct daring a shipwreck. While he ires reading it 
aload, tvith kindling eyes and enthnsiastio interest, 
hia &ther opened the door. 'Louis,' he said, 'if yon 
are doing nothing, I shoald be obliged if yon voiild 
make two copies of this tetter.' 

Iiouis ^nced at the end of what he was reading, Itud 
the paper down, and opened a blotting-book. 

* Tou had better come into the study, or yon wilt 
not write correctly.' 

'T can write, whatever goes on.' 

' I particularly wish this to be legible wid aocnrate. 
You have begun too low down,' 

Louis took another sheet. 

' That prai is not fit to write with,' 

'The pensare delusions,' said Louis, tryingthemronnd, 
in an easy, idle way : ' I never could mend a quill ! 
How 19 this steel one ) Refusos to recognise the pur- 
pose of his existence. Aunt Catharine, do you still 
fbrbid sted pens in your school % If so, it must be 
the solitary instance. How geese must cackle blessings 
on the inventor I He should have a testimonial — a 
mlver inkstand repreaeiiting the goose that laid the 
gc^den ^gs, — and all writing-masters should sub- 
scribe. Ha ! where did this pen come from 1 Mary, 
were you the bounteous mender ! A thousand 

If Lonis fitted hia &ther by loitering and nonsense, 
his &ther was no lees trying by standing over him with 
advice and criticisms which would have driven most 
youths beyond patience, but which he bore with con- 
stant good-hnmonr, till hia father returned to the study, 
when he exclaimed, ' Now, Mary, if you like to finish 
the wreck, it will not interrupt me. This is mere 
machine- work.' 

'Thank yon,' stud Mary; 'I should Hke it better 
afterwards. Do yon think I might do one copy for 
you 1 Or would it not suit Lord Ormersfield T 

Lonis made polite demurs, but she overi-uled them 
and began. 
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He stretched himgel^ took up hia Times, and akim- 
med the reinaining iacidents of the shipwreok, till he 
was shamedby seeingMary half-'way down tte first page, 
when lie resumed his pen, overtook her, and then re- 
lapsed into talk, till Mrs. Froat &irlf left the room, to 
silence him. 

Aa the two copies were completed, Lord Ormersfield 
returned; and Mary, with many apologies, presented 
her copy, and received moat gracious thanks and com- 
plimente on her firm, dear writing ; a vexation to her 
rather than otherwise, since ' IFitzjooelyn' was called to 
acoount for dubious acrawls, errors, and erasures. 

He meekly took another sheet, consoling himself, 
however, by saying, ' I warn you that pains will only 
make it Miss Fanny.' 

' What do you mean V 

As if glad to be instigated, he replied, • Did you 
never hear of my signature being mistaken by an in- 
genious person, who addressed hiB auewer to 'Miss 
Fanny Jocelynf Why, Fanny has been one of Jem's 
regular names for me ever since I I have the envelope 
somewhere as a curiosity, ni show it to you, Mary.' 
. 'You seem to be proud of it !' exclaimed his father, 
nearly out of patience. ' Pray tell me whether yon 
intend to copy this creditably or not.' 

' I will endeavour, but the Fates mnst decide. I can 
scrawl, or, with pains, 1 earn imitate Miss Fanny; but 
the other alternative only comes in happy moments.' 

' Do you mean that you cannot write well if you 



' It is lite other arts — an. inspiration. Dogberry 
was deep when he said it came by nature.' 

' Then make no more attempts. No. That school- 
girl's ni^le ifi worse than the first.* 

' Fanny, as I told you,' said Iiouis, lookuig vacantly 
up in resigned desfHiir, yet not without the lurking 
espressiou of amusement ; ' I will try again.' 

'No, I thank you. I wiU have no more time 
wasted.' 
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Louis paadvely moved to the window, where he 
excltumed that he saw Aunt Catharine siumiug her- 
self in the garden, and muet go and help her. 

' Did you ever Bee anything like tha,tV cried Lord 
Ormersfield, thoroughly moved to displeasure. 

' There was at least good-humour,' said Mrs. Pon- 
eonby. 'Pardon me, there was almost as much to try 
his temper as yours.' 

' He is insensible !' 

' I think not. A word from Aunt Catharine roles 

' Though you counselled it, Mary, I doobt whether 
her training has answered. Henry Frost should have 
been a warning.' 

Mary found herself blundering in her new copy, 
and retreated with it to the study, while her mother 
made answer : ' I do not repent of my advice. The 
affection between him and Aunt Catharine is the 
greatest blessing to him.' 

' Poor boy 1' said his &ther, forgetting hia letters as 
he stood pondering. Mrs. Ponaonby seized the moment 
for reporting Sir Miles's opinion, but the Earl did not 
betray his gratification. ' Firat sight !' he said. 'Last 
night and this afternoon he is as unlike as these are;' 
and he placed before her Louis's unlucky copies, together 
with a letter written in a bold, manly h^d. ' Three 
different men might have written th^e! And he 
pretends he cannot write like this, if he please 1' 

'I have no doubt it is to a certain extent true. 
Yes, absolutely true. You do not conceive the influ- 
ence that mood has on some characters before they have 
learnt to master themselves. I do not mean temper, 
but the mere frame of spirits. Even sense of restraint 
will often take away the actual power &om a child, or 
where there is not a strong will.' 

' You are right !' said he, becoming rigid as if with 
pain. ' He is a child I You have not yet told me 
what you think of him. You need not hesitate. No 
one sees the likeneee more plainly than I do.' 
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' It is strong externally,' she said ; ' but I think it 
is more external than r^, more temperament than 
character.' 

' You are too metaphysical for mo, Mary;' and he 
Tonld &in have smiled. 

' I want you to be hopefol. Half tiie object would 
be attained if you were, and he really deserves that 
you should.' 

' He will not let me. If I hope at one moment, I 
am disappointed the next.' 

'And how) By nothing worse than boyishness. 
Yon confirm what my aunt tells me, that there has 
nerer been a serious complaint of him.' 

'Never. TTia conduct has always been blamelees; 
but every tutor has said the same — that he has no 
application, and allows himself to be surpassed by 
any one of moderate energy !' 

'Blameless conduct! How many fathers would 
give worlds to be able to give such a character of a son !' 

'Theire are faults that are the very indjoationa of 
a manly spirit,' began the Earl, impatiently. ' Not 
that I mean that I wish — he has never given me any 
trouble^but just look at James Frost, and you would 
see what I mean ! There's ener^in Mm — fire — inde- 
pendence; you feel there is substance in him, and 
liko him the better for having a will and way of his 
own.' 

' So, I think, has Louis; but it is so often thwarted, 
that it sinks away under the sense of duty and 
BubmissioQ.' 

••If there were any consistency or reason in his 
fiutoies, they would not give way so easily ; but it is 
all talk, all extravagant notions—here one day, gone 
the next. Not a spark of ambition !' 

' Ambition is not so safe a spark that we should 
wish to see it lighted.' 

' A man must wish to see his son hold his proper 
station, and aim high I No one can be satisfied to see 
him a trifler.' 
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' I have been trying to find out why he trifles. Aa 
£u- as I can Bee, he has no ambition, and I do not think 
hb turn will be for a life like yonra. His bent ia 
towards what is to do good to others. He would 
make an adnunible country gentleman.' 

* A mere fitrmer, idling away his time in Ms 
fields.' 

'No; doing infinite good by example and influence, 
and coDiing forward whenerer duty required it. 
Depend upon it, the benefit to others is the impulse 
which oMi work on Iiouis, not personal ambition. Birth 
has already given him more than he valuee.' 

' You may be right,' said Lord Ormerafield, ' but it 
is hard to eee so many advantages thrown away, and 
what sometimes seems like so much ability wasted. 
But who can tell T he ia never the same for an hour 
together.' 

' May it not be for want of a sphere of wholesome 
action r 

' He is not fit for it, Mary. You know I resolved 
t^t the whole burthen of our losses shonld fall on me ; 
I made it my object that he should not suffer, and 
should freely have whatever I had at the same age. 
Everything is eleared at last I could give him Uie 
same income as I started in life with; but he is so 
reckless of money, that I cannot feel justified in putting 
it into his hands. Say what I will, not a vacation 
ooours but he oomes to tell me of some paltry debt of 
ten or fifteen pounds.' 

' He comes to tell yon ! Kay, never say he has no 
resolution I Such debts as those, what are they com- 
pared with other young men's, of which they do not 
teU their &th«rs T 

' If he were like other youths, I should know how to 
deal with him. But you agree with m^ he is not fit 
to have a larger sum in his hands.' 

' Perhaps not ; he is too impulsive and inexperienced. 
If you were to ask me how to make it conduce to hia 
happiness, I should say, lay out more on the estate, so 
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as to employ more men, and make improTementB in 
irhich he trould take interest' 

'I cannot make him care for the estate. Last 
'winter, when he came of ^e, I tried to exphiin the 
Btate of afiairs ; but he vaa utterly indifferent — would 
not trouhle himself to understand the papers he was to 
sign, and made me quite ashamed of such an exhibition 
before Richardson.' 

' I wift I oould defend hi"* I And yet — you will 
think me unreasonable, but I do believe that if he had 
thought the wel&re of othei« was oonoemed, he would 
have attended mora' 

'Umphr 

' I am not sore that it is not his good qualities that 
make him so hard to deal with. The want of selfish- 
ness and vanity seem to take away two common springs 
of action, but I do believe that patience will bring out 
something much higher when you have found the way 
to reach it.' 

' That I certainly have not, if it be th^« f 

' To cultivate his sympathies with you,' said Mrs. 
Ponsonby, heaitatdng, and not venturing to look into his 
&ce. 

' Enough, Mary,' he said, hastily. ' You said the Ute 
to me once before.' 

' But,' said Mrs. Ponsonby, firmly, ' here there is a 
foundation to work on. Th^ are affections that only 
^leed to be drawn out to make you hapf^, and him — not, 
perhaps, what yon now wish, but better than yon wish.' 

His foce had become hard as he answered, ' Thank 
you, Mary; you have always meant the best. You 
have always been kind to me, and to all belonging to me.' 

Her heart ached for the &ither and son, understand- 
ii^ each other so little, and paining each other so 
mnohj and she feared that the Earl's mind had been 
too much cramped, and his feelings too much chilled, 
for such Boftoning on his part as could alone, as it 
seemed, prevent Louis from being ostranged, aiid left 
to his naturally fickle and indolent dispowtioo. 
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Uat7 had in the me&ti time completed her c»pies, 
and left them on the Earl's table ; and wishing neither 
to be thanked nor contraated with Louis, she put on 
Iter bonnet, to go in search of Aunt Catharine. Kot 
£ndii^ her in Uie garden, she decided on Tisitiag old 
Gervas and his wife, who had gladly caught at her 
offer of reading to them. The Tiait over, ahe returned 
by the favourite path above Ferny dell, gathering prim- 
roaee, and meditating how to stir up Louis to finish off 
his rocky steps, and make one piece of work complete. 
She paused at the summitof them, and was muchinclined 
to descend and examine what was wanting, when she 
started at hearing a rustling beneath, then a low moan 
and an attempt at a calL The bushes and a projecting 
rock cut off her view; but, in some trepidation, she 
tailed out, 'Is any one there)' Little did fie expect the 

'It is I — Fitgoeelyn. Come! — I have had a fell,' 

'I'm coming — are you hurti' she cried, as with 
shaking limbs she prepEa«d to begin the descent. 

'Hot that way,' he called; 'it gave way — go to the 
left.' 

8he was almost disobeying; but, recalling herself to 
thought, she hurried along the top till the hank 
became practicable, and tore her way through brake 
and brier, tUl she could return along the aide of the 
stream. 

Eorror«truck, she perceived that a heavy stone had 
given way and rolled down, bearing Louis with it, to 
the bottom, where he lay, ghastly and helpless. She 
called to him ; and he tried to raise himself, but sank 
back. 'Mary 1 is it youl I thought I should have died 
here,' he said; as she knelt by him, exclaiming, ' Oh, 
Louis ! Louia 1 what a dreadful fell 1' 

' It is my fenlt,' he eagerly interrupted. ' I am glad 
it has happened to no one elsa' 

' And you are terribly hurt ! I must go for help : 
but what can I do for you 1 Would you like some 
water)' 



' Water ! Oh ! I have heard it all this time gnrgling 
there r 

She filled his cap, and bathed his face, apparently to 
liis great relief; and she ventured to a^ if he had 
been long l^ere. 

' Very long !' he said. ' I mnat hare &int«d after I 

ft the stone off my foot, so I missed Oervas going by. 
thought no one else would come near. Thank God !' 

M&py almost grew sick as she saw how dreadAilly 
his left ankle had been crushed by a heavy stone ; and 
her very turning towards it made him shadder, and 
say, ' Don't touch me ! I am shattered all over.' 

' I am afraid I should only hurt yon,' she said, with 
difficulty controlling hereeli ' I had bettor fetch some 
one,' 

He did not know how to be left again ; but the damp 
chilliness of his hands made her the more anxious to pro- 
cure aasiatance, and, after spreading her ^awl over 
him, she made the utmost speed out of the thicket. 
As she emerged, she saw Lord Ormersfield riding with 
hia groom, and her scream and sign arrested him ; but, 
by the time they met, she could utter notliing but 

' Another accident !' was the almost impatient 
answer. 

' He ia dreadfully hurt !' she said, Bobbing and t»«ath' 
less. ' His foot is crushed I He has been there this 
Lowrl' 

The alarm was indeed given. The £arl seemed about 
to rush away vrithout knowing whildier ; and she had 
absolutely to withhold him, while, summoning her 
fkcolties, she gave directions to Poynings. Then she 
let him draw her on, too &3t for speaking, until they 
reached the spot where Louis lay, so spent with pain 
and cold, that he barefy opened his eyes at their voices, 
made no distinct answers as to his hurts, and shrank 
and moaned when his &ther wonld have raised him. 

Mary contrived to place his head on her lap, bathed 
his forehead and diafed his hands, while Lord Onueow- 
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field atood 'wutching him with looks of misery, or paced 
about, anxioiiHly looking for the aervanta. 

They came at last, all too soon for poor Louia, who 
Buffered terribly in the transport, and gave few tokens 
of GonscionsneBB, except a ciy now and then extorted 
by a rougher movemeut. 

None of the houaehold, scarcely even Mrs. Frost, 
seemed at firat to be able to beUeve that Lord Fitz- 
jocelyn couJd really have hurt himself seriously. 
' Again 1' was the first word of eTery one, for his many 
alight accidents were treated like crying ' Wolf;' but 
Frampton himself looked perfectly pale and shocked 
when he perceived how the matter really atood ; and 
neither he nor Lord OrmereGeld was h&lf so helpfol 
as Mrs. Froet. The shock only called out her energy 
in .behalf of her darling, and, tender as her nature was, 
she shrank &om nothing that could soothe and alleviate 
his suffering; and it did infinitely comfort him, as he 
held her hand and looked with affection into her face, 
even in the extremity of pain. 

Fain would others have been the same support; but 
hia &ther, though not leaving him, was completely 
unnerved, and unable to do anything; and Mra. Pon- 
sonby was suffering under one of the attacks that were 
brought on by any sudden agitation. Mary, though 
giddy and throbbing in every pulse, was forced to put a 
resolute check on herself-— brace her limbs, steady her 
voice,andkeepherfaoe composed, while every &cultywaa 
absorbed in listening for sounds from her cousin's 
room, and hor heart was quivering with an anguish of 
prayer and suspense. Could she but hide her burning 
cheeks for one moment, let out one of the sobs that 
seemed to be reading her breast, throw herself on her 
knees and burst into tears, what an infinite relief it 
would be I But Mwy had learnt to spend her life in 
having no self. 
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CHAPTER VL 

PAKEWELLB. 



Vluit yet ifl Utate tlutt I Bhoold do, 
Lingering in this darluome vale I 

pTDod and mighty, l»r to view, 
Are our schemeB, and jet they foil, 

Like the nod before the wind. 

That no power of nun can bind. 

Abhdt, Lyra Qtrpimtka. 

DTNEVOR TERR ACE waa eaid to have dark, damp 
kit«heDfi, but by nonewbo bad ever been in No. 5, 
'wben the little compact £re was compreesed to one 
glowing red crater of cinders, their smile laughing md- 
dily back from the bright array on the dresaer, the 
drugget laid down, the roimd o^eu table brought for- 
waxd, and Jane Beckett, in afternoon trim, tending her 
geraniums, the ofispring of the parting Cheveleigh 
nosegay, or gauffireing her mistreas'B caps. No wonder 
that on raw eTenings, Master James, Miss Clara, or mj 
young Lord, had often been found gossiping witfa Jane, 
toasting their own cheeks as well as the bread, or 
pinching their fingers in her gau&eing machine. 

Yet, poor little Charlotte Arnold learnt that the 
kitchen could be dreary, when Mrs. Beckett had been 
BiunnionBd to nurse Lord Fitzjocelyn, and she remained 
in sole charge, under Mrs. Martha's occasional super- 
-vision. She found herself, her household cares over all 
too soon, on a cold light March afternoon, with the 
clock ticking loud enough for midnight, the smoke-jack 
indulging in supernatural groans, and the whole lonely 
house full of undefined terrors, with an unlimit«d space 
of the like solitude before her. She would even have 
been glad to be sore of an evening of Mrs. Martha's 
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good ajvioe, and of darning stockings ! She sat down 
by the round table to Mr, James's Tmstbands ; but 
eveiy creak or craok of the furniture made her 
start, and think of death-watchea. She might have 
learnt to contemn superstition, but that did not prevent 
it from affecting her nerves. 

She spread her fevourite study. The Old English 
Saron, on the table before her ; but the hero had some 
connexion in her mind with Tom Madison, for whom 
she had always coveted a battle-field in France. What 
vrould he feel when he heard bow he had filled up his 
course of evil, being weU-nigh the death of his bene- 
&ctor ! If any one ought to be haunted, it would 
assuredly be no other than Tom ! 

Chills running over her at the thought, she turned 
to the fire as the thing nearest life, but at the moment 
Btarted at a hollow caD of her own name. A (ace was 
looking in at her through the geraniums ! She shrieked 
aloud, and clasped her hands over her eyes. 
' Don't make a row. Open the door I' 
It was such a relief to hear something unghoatly, that 
she sprang to the door ; but as she undid it, all her 
scruples seized her, and she tried to hold it, saying, 
' Don't come in I Vou unfortunate boy, do you know 
what you have done f 

But Tom Madison was in a mood to which her female 
nature cowered. He pushed the door open, saying 
authoritatively, ' Tell me how he is f 

' He is as ill aa he can be to be alive,' said Charlotte, 
actuated at once by the importance of being the reposi- 
tory of such tidings, and by the excitement of comma- 
nicating them to one so deeply concerned. ' Mr. 
Foynings came in to fetch Mrs. Beckett — he would 
have no one else to nurse him — and he says the old 
Lord and Missus have never had their clothes off these 
two nights.' 

' Then, was it along of them stones f asked the lad, 
hoarsely. 

'Yourself should know baitl' returned Charlotte. 
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' Mr. FoyuingB says 'twaa a piece t>f rook as big aa that 
vai^ming-pan as cruglied his anUe I and you kncnr — ' 

' I know nothing,' said Tom. ' Master kept me in all 
day yesterday, and I only heard just now at Little 
Northwold, where Fve been 1« take home some knives 
of Squire Calcott'a. Mafter may blow me up if he 
likes, but I couldn't come till I'd heard the rights of it^ 
Is he so very bad 1" 

' They've sent <^to Losdon for a doctor,' pmvued 
Charlotte. ' Mr. Walby don't give but little hope of 
hiuL Poor young genUeman, I'm sure he had a good 
word from high and low !' 

' Weil ! I'm gone T cried Tom, vehemently. < Good- 
bye to you, Charlotte Arnold ! TouTl never see me in 
these paite more ? 

' Oone I Oh, Tom ! what do you mean T 

' D'ye think IH stay here to have this here cast in 
my &ce 1 Such a one as won't never walk the earth 
again f and he bunt out into passionate tears. ' I wish 
I was dead I* 

' Oh, hush, Tom ! — that Is wicked 1' 

' May be so 1 I am all that's wicked, and you all 
turn against me 1' 

' I don't turn against you,' sobbed Charlotte, moved 
to the bottom of her gentle heart 

'You! you turned against me long ago. You've been 
too proud to cast one look at me these three months ; 
and he forgot me ; and that's what drew me on, when 
who cared what became of me — nor I neither now.' 

' Don't speak that way 1 Don't say 'twas pride. Oh 
no! but I had to behave proper, and how should I 
keep up acquaintance when they said you went on— 



' Aye, aye I I know how it is,' said poor Tom, with 
broken-down humility : ' I was not fit for you then, 
and Tm neit thing to a murderer now; and you're 
like a white dove that the very fingeis of me would 
grime, ni take myself out of your way ; but, let what 
will come of me, I'll never foi^^et yon, Charlotte,' 
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' Oh, wait, Tom 1 If I could but say it right ! — Oh I I 
know there's Bomethiug about biding patiently, and 
getting a blesaiag — if you'd only stop while I recol- 
lect if 

' I thought I heard voices !' exclaimed Mra. Martha, 
suddenly descending on them. ' I wonder you aren't 
ashamed of yourselves, and the family in such trouble J 
Downright owdacious '.' 

'Be this your house!* etud Tom, stepping before 
Charlotte, his dejection giving way instuitly to rude 
independence. 

' Oh, very well,' said Martha, with dignity. ' 1 know 
what to expect from such sort of people. The house 
and young woman is in my chaise, sir ; and if you don't 
be off, I'll call the police.' 

' Never trouble your old bones !' retorted Tom. 
' Good-bye to you, Charlotte ;' and, as in defiance of 
Martha, he took her passive hand. ' You'll remember 
one as loved you true and feithful, but was drove 
desperate ! Ciood-bye 1 I'll not trouble no one no 

The three concluding negatives with which he dashed 
out of the house utterly overwhelmed Charlotte, and 
made her perfectly insensible to Mrs. Martha's objurga- 
tions. She believed in the most horrible and despe- 
rate intentions, and sobbed herself into such violent 
hysterics that Miss Mercy came in to assist — ima- 
gined that the rude boy had terrified her, misunder- 
stood her ahame&ced attempts at explanation, and left 
her lying on her bed, cryii^ quietly over her secret 
terrors, and over that first, strangely-made declaration 
of love. The white dove ! she did not deserve it, but it 
was BO poetical ! and poor Tom was so unhappy ! She 
had not time even to think what was become of her 
own character for wisdom and prudence. 

The next morning, between monition and triumph, 
Martha announced that the good-for-nothing chap was 
off with a valuable parcel of Mr. Calcott's, and the 
police were after Jiim ; with much more about his 
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former idle habite, — frequenting of democratic oratory, 
public-houaes, and fondness for bad company Mid 
strolling actors. Meek and easily cowed, Charlotte 
only opened her lips to say she knew that he had 
taken home Mr. Calcott's parcel. But this brought 
down a storm on her for being impertinent enough to 
defend him, and she sat trembling till it had subsided; 
and Martha retreating, left her to weep unrCBtrainedly 
over her wild fimcies, and the world's cruelty and 
injustice towards one whom, as ajie was now ready to 
declare, she loved with her whole heart 

The bell rang sharply, knocks rattled at the front 
door ! She was sure that Tom had been just taken 
out of the river ! But instinct to ansiwer the bell 
awoke at the second furious clattering and double 
pealing, which allowed no time for her to compose her 
teaivstreaked, swollen face, especially as the hastysounda 
suggested * Mr. Jamee.' 

Mr. James it was, but the expected rebuke for 
keeping him waitiug was not spoken. As he saw her 
sorrowful looks, he only said, low and softly, ' Is it so, 
Charlotte V In his eyes, there could be but one cause 
for grief, and Charlotte's heart smote her for hypo- 
crisy, when she could barely command her voice to 
reply, ' No, sir ; my Lord has had s little better night.' 
He apoke with unusual gentleness, as he made more 
inquiries than she could answer; and when, after a few 
minutes, he turned to walk on to Ormersfield, he said, 
kindly, ' Good-bye, Charlotte ; I'll send you woid if I 
find him better ■' and the tears rose in his eyes at the 
thought how every one loved the patient 

He was not wrong. There was eveiywhere great 
afieotion and sympathy for the br^ht^ fantastic being 
whom all laughed at and liked, and Northwold and the 
neighbourhood felt that they could have better spared 
something more valuable. 

The danger was hardly exaggerated even by Char- 
lotte. The chill of the long exposure had brought on 
high fever ; and besides the crushed ankle, there had 
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been eevaie contusions, whicli had resulted in an acute 
pain in the aide, hitherto untouched by remedies, and 
beyond the comprehension of the old Northwold sur- 
geon, Mr. Walby. As yet, however, the idea of peril 
had not presented itself to Iiouis, though he iras per- 
fectly sensible. Severe pain and illness vere new to 
him ; and though not fretful nor impatient, he had not 
the stoicism either of pride or of physical indifference, 
put little restraint on the expression of suffering, and 
was to an almost childish degree absorbed in the pre- 
sent. He was always considerate and grateful ; and bis 
fond adection for his Aunt Catharine, and for good old 
Jane, never foiled to show iteelf whenever they did 
anything for his relief; and they were the best of 

Foor IjOrd Ormersfield longed to be eqiiaUy effective ; 
but he was neither handy nor ready, and could only sit 
hour after hour beside his son, never moving except to 
help the nurees, or to try to catch the slightest accent 
of the sufferer. Look up ■when Louis ■would, he always 
saw the same bowed head, and earnest eyes, which, as 
Mrs. Fonsonby told her daughter, looked as they did 
when Louisa was dying. 

The coming of the London surgeon 'waa an era to 
which Louis evidently looked anxiously, ■with the itera- 
tion of sickuesa, often reckoning the hours till he could 
arrive; and when at last he came, there waa an 
evident effort to command attention. 

When the visit was over, and the surgeon was 
taking leave after the consultation, Fitzjocelyn calmly 
desired to know his opinion, and kept hu eyes steadily 
fixed on his face, weighing the import of each word. 
All depended on the subduing the inflammatory action 
in the side ; and there was every reason to hope that 
he would have strength for the severe treatment 
necessary. There waa no reason to despond. 

* I understand — thank you,' said Louis. 

He shut his eyes, and lay so still that Mrs. Frost 
trusted that he slept; but when his &ther came in. 
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' Thank you, there is not much difierence.' But the 
plaiutive souud yraa gone ; the Buffering was not the 
sole thought. 

' Walby IB coming with the leeches at two o'clock,' 
said Lord Ormersfidd : ' I reckon much on them.' 

'Thank you.' Silence again; but hie &ce spoke ft 
wish, and hie annt Catharine said, * What, my deatl' 

' I should like to see Mr. Holdsworth,' said Louis, 
with eyefl appealing to hia fether. 

' He has been here to inquire every day,' siud the 
Earl, choosing neither to refuse nor understand. 
' Whenever it is not too much for you — ' 

' It must be quickly, before I am weaker,' said 
Iiouis. 'Let it be before Walby returns, father.' 

'Whatever you wish, my dear — ' and Lord Ormers- 
£eld, turning towards the table, wrote a note, which 
Mrs. Frost offered to despatch, thinking that her 
presence oppressed her elder nephew, who looked 
bowed down by the intensity of grie^ which, nnex- 
presaed, seemed to pervade the whole man and weigh 
him to the earth : and perhaps this also struck Louis 
for the first time, for, after having lain silent for some 
minutes, he softly said, ' Father I' 

The Earl was instantly beside him ; but, instead of 
speaking Louis gazed in his &ce, uid sighed, as be 
murmured, 'I was meant to have been a comfort to 

' My dear boy — ' began Lord Ormersfield, but he 
could not trust hia voice, as he saw Louis's eyes moist 
with tears. 

' I wish I had !' he continued ; ' but I have never 
been<anything but a ciu« and vexation, and I see it all 
too late.' 

' Nay, Lonis,' said his father, trying to assume his 
usual tone of authority, as if to prove his security, 
' you must not give way to feelings of illness. It i 
weak b " " 
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' It is best to f&ce it,' said the young man, with alow 
And feeble utterance, but with no quMling of eye or 
Toioe. ' But oh, &UieF ! I did not think you would 
feel it BO much. I am not worth it.' 

For the Earl could neither speak nor breathe, aa if 
smothered by one mighty unuttered Bob, uid holding 
hifl son's hand between both his own, pressed it 
coDTukively. 

' I am glad Mrs. Ponsonby is here,' said Louis ; 'and 
you will soon find what a nice fellow Edward Fitz' 
jocelyn ia, whom you may make just what — ' 

' Louis, my own boy, hush I I cannot bear this,* 
cried hia felier, in an acoent wrung from him by 
excess of grie£ 

' I mwy recover,' said Louis, finding it his turn to 
comfort ; ' and I should like to be longer with you, to 
try to make up — ' 

'Tou will. The leeches must relieve you. Only 
keep up your spirita ; you have many years before you 
of happiness and success,' 

The words brought a look of oppression ovm- Louis's 
face, but it cleared as he said, ' I am more willing to be 
spared those years I' 

TTia father positively started. 'Louis, my poor 
boy,' he said, 'is it really sot I know I have 
seemed « cold, severe father.' 

' Oh, do not say so 1' exclaimed Louis ; ' I have 
deserved for leas — idle, ungratefiil, careless of your 
wishes. I did not know I could pain yoo so much, 
or I would not have done it, Tou have forgiven 
often ; say you forgive now.' 

' Tou have &r more to forgive than 1/ said the 
Ewl. 

'Iflcouldtell you the half — waywardness, discontent, 
n^ect, levity, wasted time — my treatment of you only 
three days back, Everything purposed — nothing dooe ! 
Oh ! what a life to bring before the Judge T And he 
covered his fiice, but his father heard long-drawn 
sobs. 
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' Gompoae yourself, 1117 dear boy,' he exclaimed, 
exceedingly grieved and perplexed. ' Tou know there 
is no cause to despond; and even — even if there were, 
you have no reason to diatresa yourself I can eay, 
from the bottom of my heart, that yon have never 
given me canee for real anxiety; your conduct has 
been exemplary, and I never saw ^ch attention to 
religion in any young man. These are mere trifles — ' 

' Oh, hush, fethor !' exclaimed Louis. ' You are only 
making it worse ; you little know what I am ! If Mr. 
Holdsworth would come 1' 

* He could only tell you the same,' said his &ther. 
' Tou may take eveiy comfort in thinking how blame- 
less you have been, keeping so cleaj' of all the fiinlta 
of yonr age. I may not have esteemed you as you 
deserved, my poor Louis; but, be assured that veiy 
few can have so little to reproach themselves with as 
you have.' 

Louis almost smiled. ' Poor comfort that,' he said, 
'even if it were true; but oh, father 1' and there was 
a light in his eye, ' I had thought of ' He hath blotted 
out like a cloud thy transgressions.' ' 

' That is right. One like you must find comfort in 
thinking.' 

'There ig comfort inef&ble,' said Louis; 'but if I 
knew what I may dare to take home to myself! It iB 
all so dim and coniused. This pain will not let any- 
thing come connectedly. Would yim give me that 
little manuscript bookf 

It was given; and as the many loose leaves fell under 
Louis's weak hand, his &ther was amazed at the mass of 
copies of prayers, texts, and meditations that he had 
brought together; the earlier page« containing childish 
prayers written in Aunt Catharine's hand. Louis's 
cheeks coloured at the revelation of his hidden life, 
as his father put them together for him, 

'It is of no use,' he said, sadly; 'I cannot read. 
Perhaps my aunt would come and read this to me.* 

' Let me,' said his father; and Louis looked pleased. ■ 
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Lord Ormerafield read what waa pointed out. To him 
it was a glimpee of a very new world of contrition, futb, 
hope, and prayer ; bat he saw the uneaf^ expression on 
Louis's &ce give place to serenity, aa one already at 
home in that sphere. 

'Thank yon,' he said. 'That was what I wanted. 
Mr. Holdsworth will soon come, and then I don't want 
to say much more. Only don't take this too much 
to heart — I am not worth it; and but for you and the 
dear Terrace home, I can be very glad. If I moy hope, 
the hope is so bright I Here liiere are so many ways 
of going wrong, and all I do always &ils; and yet I 
always tried to do Him service. 01^ to have all p^ect 1 
■: — no failure — no inconsistency — no self I Can it be )' 

' I always tried to do Him service !' Sadly and deject- 
edly as the words were spoken — mournful as was the 
ooDtrast between the will and the result, this was the 
true cause that there was peace with Louia. Unstable, 
negligent, impetuous, and weak as he had been, the 
one earnest purpose had been his, guarding the heart, 
though not jet controlling the judgment His soul 
was awake to the unseen, and thus the sense of the 
reality of bliss inefiable, and power to take comfort in 
the one great Sacrifice, came with no novelty nor 
strangeness. It was a more solemn, more painiiil 
preparation, but such as he had habitually made, only 
now it was for a more perfect FestivaL 

His falter, as much awestruck by his hopes as dis- 
tressed by his penitence, etiU gave himself credit for 
having soothed him, and went to meet and forewarn 
the Yicar that poor Fitzjocelyn was inclined to despond, 
and was attaching snch importance to the merest foibles '' 
in a most innocent Ufe, that he required the most tender 
and carefiil encouragement. He spoke in his usual tone 
of authoritative courtesy ; and then, finding that his son 
wished to be left alone with Mr. Holdsworth, he went 
to the library to seek the only person to whom he could 
bear to t&lk. 

'Mary,' he said, 'yon were right. I have done so 
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litUe to make that poor boy of mine hap[^, that he 
does BOt wish for life.' 

Mrs. Ponaonliy looked up Burpriaed. 'Are you snre 
of what he meant T she aaid. ' Was it not ^t tbia 
life has nothing to compare with that which ia to 

' But what can be more unnatural V said the Earl. 
'At hia age, with everything before him, nothing but 
what he felt as my harahness could so have checked 
hope and enjoyment. My poor Louis !* And, though 
eje and voice were steady and tearless, no words could 
express the anguish of his under-tone. 

Mrs. FoDBonby adduced instanoca showing that, to 
early youth, wilJi heart still untainted by the world, 
the joys of the Life Everlasting have oRma so beamed 
out as to efiace aU that earth could promise ; but he 
could not he argued out of self-reproach for his own 
want of sympathy, and spoke moumiiilly of his cold 
manner, stemneas to small faults, and denial of gratifi- 
cations. 

Mary the younger could not help rising &om her 
comer to say, ' Indeed, Louis said the other day that 
you never had denied tiim any personal indulgence.' 

' My dear, he never aaked for personal indulgencee,' 
said the EarL His further speech was interrupted by 
a quick step, a slow opening of the door, and the 
entrance of James Frost, who grasped Ids outstretched 
hand with a breathless inquiry. 

' He ia very ill — ' Lord Onnersfield paused, too much 
oppressed to say more. 

' No better t What did the Iiondon surgeon say 1 
whatr 

' He says there is no time to be lost in attacking the 
inflammation. If we can subdue tbat, he may recover; 
but the state of the ankle weakens him severely. I be- 
lieve myself that he is going fast,' said the Earl, with the 
same deepeoring cahnnees ; and James, after gazing at 
him to collect his meaning, dropped into a chair, covered 
his &ce with his hands, and sobhed aloud. 



Lord Ormersfleld looked on. as if he almost envied 
the relief of the oathurst; but Jamea's first movement 
was to turn on him, aa if he were negiecting his son, 
sharply demanding, ' Who is with him f 

' He wished to be left with Mr. Holdsworth.' 

' Is it come to this T cried James. ' Oh, why did I 
not come down with him t I might have prevented 
aUthiaf 

' You could not have acted otherwise,' said the Earl, 
kindly. 'Your ei^agement was already formed' 

' I could r said James. * I would not. I thought it 
one of your excuses for helping us.' 

' It is vain to lament theee things now,' said Lord 
Ormerafield. 'Itis veiy kind inyou to have come down, 
and it will give him great pleasure if he be able to see 
you.' 

' If r James stammered between consternation and 
anger at the doubt, and treated the Earl with a kind 
of implied resentment aa if for injustice suffered by 
Louis j but it was affecting to see his petulance receivrf 
with patience, almost with gratitude, as a proof of his 
affection for Louis. The Earl stood upright and 
motionless before the fire, answering steadily, but in 
an almost inward voice, all the detailed questions put 
by James, who, seated on one chair, with hla haitda 
locked on the back of the other, looked keenly np to 
bim with his sharp black eyes, often overflowing with 
tears, and his voice broken by grie£ "When he had 
elicited that Louie had been much excited and dis- 
tressed by the thought of his laiUngs, he burst out^ 
' Whatever you may think, Lord Ormerafield, no one 
ever had less on his conscience 1' 

' I am sure of it.' 

' I know of no one who would have given up his own 
way again and again without a murmur, only to be 
called fickle.' 

'Yea, it has often been so,' meekly said Lord Ormers- 
field. 

' Fickle r repeated James, warming with, ^e topic, 
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and pouring out vfaat had bees boiling 'within for 
years. ' He waa only fickle because hia standard was 
too high to be reachol 1 You thought him veak T 

' There may be 'weakness by nature strengthened by 
principle,' said Mra. Ponsonby. 

' True,' cried Jem, 'who, having taken no previous 
notice of her, had at first on her speaking bent his 
brows on her as if to extend to her the storm ho was 
inflicting on poor, defenceleaa Lord Ormersfield, ' he ia 
thought soft because of his easy 'way ; but come to the 
point where harm, displays itself, you can't move him 
a step farther — though he hangs back in such a quiet, 
careless fikahion, that it Heeme as if he was only tired of 
the whole concern, and so it goes down again as change- 



' You always did him justice,' stud Lord Ormersfield, 
laying liis hand on his cousin's shoulder ; but Jamea 
retreated ungraciously. 

' I auppoae, where he saw evil, he actually took a 
dislike,' said Mrs. Ponsonby. 

'It is on absolute repugnance to anything bad. 
You,' tuming again on the Earl, 'had an idea of his 
being too ready to run into all sorte of company ; but I 
told you there was no danger.' 

' Tou told me I might trust to his disgust to any- 
-thing unrefined or dissipated. You knew him beet' 

' There ia that about him which men, not otherwise 
particular, reapect as they might a woman or a child. 
They never show themselves in their true colours, and 
I have known tiim uphold 'Uiem because he has never 
seen their worst side f 

' I have always thought he learnt that peculiar 
refinement from your grandmother.' 

' I think,' said Mrs. Ponsonby, softly, ' that it is 
purity of heart which mokes him see heaven so bright.' 

' Sydney Calcott 'walked part of the 'way 'with me,' 
continued Jem, 'and showed more feeling than I 
thought wae in him. He said just what I do, that he 
never saw any one to whom evil seemed so unable to 
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cling. He apokeofHinf atacbool — sadd te was the friend 
of all the juniora, but too dreamy and uncertaia for 
follows of bis own standing. He said, at first they did 
not know what to make of him, with his soft lookaand 
cool ways — they could not make him understand bully- 
ing, for he could not be frightened nor put in a pafution. 
Ooly once, one great lout tried forcing bad language 
on liim; and then Fitzjocelyn struck him, fought him, 
and was thoroughly licked, to be sure : but Galcott said 
it was a mor&l victory — no one tried the like ag^ — ' 

James was interrupted by Mr. Holdaworth's entrance. 
He said a few words apart t« the Eafl, who onawered, 
with alarm, ' Not now ; he has gone through enough.' 
. ' I told him so ; but he is very anxious, and begged 
me to return in the evening.' 

' Thank you. You had better join us at dinner.' 

The Vicar understood Lord Ormeratield better than 
did Jamea, and said, preesiug his hand, ' My Lord, it ia 
heart-bret^ing ; but ^e blessedness is more thaa we can 
feel.' 

Mrs. Fonaonby and Mary were left to try to pacify 
James, who waa half mad at his exclusion from the sick- 
room, and very angry with every hint ofreaigcation — 
abusing the treatment of the doctoiB, calling Mr. 
Walby an old woman, and vehemently 'bent on pro- 
phesying the well-doing of the patient. Keenly sensi- 
tive, grief Eknd suspense made lum unusually irritable ; 
and he aeemed to have no power of waiting patiently, 
and trusting the event to wiser THands. 

Mra. PoDsonby dared not entertain any such ardent 
wishee. Life had not afforded her so much joy that 
she should deem it the greatest good, and all that she 
had heard gave her the impreasion that Louis was too 
soft and gentle for the world's hard encounter, — most 
pure and innocent, Kucere and loving at present, but 
rather with the qualities of childhood than of manhood, 
with little strength or perseverance, so that the very 
dread of taint or wear made it almost a relief to think 
of hia freahneas and Bweetness being secured for ever. 
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Even when she thought of his &lher, ajid shrank from 
such grief for hini, she oould not but see a hope that 
this affliction might soften the heart closed up by the 
first aad iar worse sorrow, aad detach it from the 
interests that had absorbed it too exclusively. All thia 
■was her food for silent meditation. Mary sat reading or 
working beside her, paler perhaps than her wont, and 
betraying that her ear caught every sound on the stairs, 
but venturing no word except the most mattet-of-fact 
remark, quietly giving force to the more favourable 
^mptoms. 

Not till after Mr. Walb/s second visit, when there 
was a Uttle respite in the hard life-and-death contest be- 
tween the remedies and the inflammation, could Mrs. 
Trost spare a few moments for her grandson. She met 
him on the stairs — threw her arms round his neck, called 
him her poor Jemmy, and hastily told him that he must 
not make her cry. He looked anxiously in her face, 
and told her that he must take her place, for she was 
worn out,' 

' No, thank you, my dear ; I can rest by-and-by,* 

It sounded vety hopeless. 

' Gome, grumy, you^ways take the br^ht side.' 

' Who knows which is the bright side V she said. 
' Such as he are always the first But there, dear Jem, 
I told you not to make too much of granny — ' and 
hastily withdrawing her hand, she gave a parting 
caress to hia hair as he stood on the step below her, and 
returned to hej- charge. 

It would have been an inexpressible comfort to 
James to have had some one to reproach. Hia own 
wretehedness was like a personal injury, and an ofience 
that he could resent would have been a positive relief. 
He was forced to get out of the way of Frwnpton 
oomii^ up with a tray of lemonade, and glared at him, 
88 if even a station on the stairs were denied, then 
dashed out of doors, and paced the garden, goaded by 
every associatiom the scene recalled. It seemed a mere 
barlKuity to deprive him of what he now esteemed as 
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ihe oharm of bis life — tlie conain who liad been ae a 
brother, ever seekii^ his sympathy, never offended by 
his Bharp, imperious temper, and though often slighted 
or tyraimized over, meeting all in his own debonnaire 
&ahion, and never foraokmg the poor, hard-working 
student, so that he might well feel that the world could 
not offer him aught like Louia Fitzjocelyn. 

He stood in the midst of the hotanit^il garden, and, 
-with almost triumphant satasihotiDn, prognosticated 
that iuno there wvnld be r^ret that Louis's schemes 
had been n^leoted or sneered at, and when too late, 
bis lather might feel as much sorrow as he had time 
for. It was the bitterness, iiot the softness of grief^ in 
vrhicb he looked forth into the dull blue east-windy 
haze deepening in the twilight, and presently beheld 
Hometbing dark moving aloi^ under Ihe orchard bank 
beneath. ' Hollo 1 who's there f he exclaimed, and 
the form, rearing itself, disclosed young Madison, never 
a favourite with him, and though, as a persecuted 
protege of Louie, having claima which at another time 
might have Bofl:«ned him, coming forward at an 
unlucky moment, when his irritation only wanted an 
object on which to discharge itself. It was plain that 
one who came skulking in the private grounds could 
intend no good, and James greeted him, harshly, with 
' You've no business here 1' 

' I'm doing no harm,' said the boy, doggedly, for his 
temper was as stubborn as James's was excitable. 

' "So harm I lurking here in that foshion in the dark ! 
Toull not make me believe that ! Let me hear what 
brings you here I The truth, nund 1' 

' I came to bear how Lord Fitgocelyn is,' said Tom, 
with brief blantness and defiance. 

' A likely story ! What, yon came to ask the apple- 
trees 1' and James scornfully laughed. ' There was no 
back-door, I suppose! I could forgive you anything hut 
such a barefaced falsehood, when you know it was your 
own intolerable careleaaneas that was the only cause of 
the accident 1' 
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' Better say 'tvas yourself !' cried Tom, hoarse witfi- 
passion and shaking all over. 

The provocation was ioteDse enough to bring back 
James's real principle and Belf-restraint, and he spoke 
vith more dignity. ' You seem to be beside yourself, 
Madison,' he said ; ' yon had better go at once, before 
any one finds you here. Lord Fitzjooelyn cared for 
you ao much, that I ebould not vish for you to meet 
your deserts under present circumstances. Go ] I wish 
to have no more of your tongue 1' 

The boy 'Was bounding ofi^ while James walked 
slowly after to see liim beyond the grounds, and finding 
Warren the keeper, desired him to be on the look-out 
Warren replied with the tidings that Madison had run 
away from his place, and that the police were looking 
out for him on the suspicion of having stolen Mr. Cal- 
cott's parcel; moralizing further on the depravity of 
such doings when my young Lord was so ill, bat ac- 
counting for the whole by pronouncing poaching to be 
bred in the bone of the Mwrksedge people. 

This little scene had done Jem a great deal of good, 
both by the exhalation of bitterness and by the final 
exertion of forbearance. He had, indeed, been under 
two great feUacies on this day, — soothing Charlotte for 
the grief that was not caused by Fitzjocel3m's illness, 
and driving to extremity the lad hrimming over with. 
sorrow not inferior to his own. Little did he know 
what a gentle word might have done for that poor, wild, 
tempestuous spirit! 

Yet, James's heart smote him that evening, when, 
according to Louis's earnest wish, Mr. Holdsworth 
came again, and they all were admitted to the room, and 
he saw the feeble sign and summons to the Vicar to 
bend down and listen. ' Tell poor Madiaon, it was 
wrong in me not to go to see him. Give him one of 
my books, and tell him to go on well 1' 

That day had been one of rapid change, and the 
remedies and suffering had so exhausted Louis that 
he could scarcely speak, and seemed hardly conscious 
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who was present. All hia fiiculties were absorbed in 
the one wish, which late in the evening was granted. 
The Bcene waa like aa epitome of hie life— the U^rge 
irregular room, oiunbered with the disorderly apparatus 
of all his multifarious pursuits, while there he lay on bis 
little narrow iros bed, his features so tair and colour- 
less aa to be strangely like his mother's marble effigy — 
bis eyes closed, and his brows often oontracted with 
pain, BO that there was a doubt how fiir his attention 
was free ; bnt still with a calm, pure sweetness, that 
settled down more and more, as if he were being lulled 
int« a sleep. 

' He is asleep,' "iSia. Frost said, as they all rose up. 
They felt what that sleep might become. 
'We might as well wish to detain a snow-wreath,' 
thongbt lib'. Holdsworth. 
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Ohaoa is oome agun. — OtJulh. 

THAT sleep was not unto death. Wben Jamee and 
Maiy came simultaneously creeping to the door 
in the grey twilight of the morning, they heard that 
there had been less pain and more rest ; and gradn&lly 
thronghout the day, there was a diminntion of the 
dangerous symptoms, till the trembling hope reyiTed 
that the patient might he given back again to life. 

James was still sadly a^^eved at being forbidden the 
sick-room, and exceedingly envied Lord Ormersfield's 
Beat there. He declared, so that Mary doubted whe- 
ther it were jest or earnest, that the Earl only remaju^d 
there becanse society expected it from tiieir relative 
positiong, and that it must retard poor Fitgocelyn'a 
recovery to be perpetually basHiaked by those cold grey 
^es. Mary stood up g^antly for the Earl, who had 
always been so kind to her, and, on her mother's 
authority, vouched for his strong though hidden feel- 
ings J to which Jem replied, ' Aye 1 he was hiding a 
strong fear of being too late for the b^inuijig of the 
Session.' 

' I do not think it right to impute motives,' said Mary. 

' I would not, Mary, if I could help it,' said James ; 
' but through the whole course of my life I have never 
seen a token that hia lordship is worthy of his son. 
If he were an ordinary, practical, common-place block, 
apt to support his dignity, he might value him ; but 
all the grace, peculiarity, and unconventionality is a 
mere burthen and vexation, utterly wasted.' 

Mary knew that she was a common-place block, and 
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did not wonder at bereelf for not agreeing with James, 
but cheriBhing a strong conviction that the father and 
son would now leave off rubbing ag^nat each other; 
fnnce no unprejudiced person could doubt of the strong 
affection of the fiitber, nor of the warm gratitude of the 
son. In spite of the asperity with which James spoke 
of the Earl, she was beginning to like him almost as 
macb as she esteemed him. This had not been the case 
in their childhood when he used to be praised by the 
elders for bis obedience to his grandmother and his pro- 
gress in the Nortbwold Grammar School j bat was 
tet^bly overbearing with his juniors, and whether he 
cuffed Louia or led bim into mischief, equally distressed 
her. Grown up, he was peculiarly vif, quick and ready, 
unselfish in all bis ways, and warmly affectionate — a 
very agreeable companion where hia sensitiveness was 
not wounded, and meriting high honour by his deeper 
qnalities. Young as he was, he had already relieved 
bis grandmother from his own maintenance : he had 
turned to the ntinost account his education at the 
endowed school at Northwold j by sheer diligence, had 
obtained, firat a scholarship and then a fellowship at 
Oxford ; and now, by practising rigid economy, and 
spending bis vacations in tuition, he was enabled to 
send his sister to a boarding-school. He bad stolen a 
few days from his pupils on bearing of Eitejocelyn's 
danger, but was forced to return as soon as the improve- 
ment became confirmed. On the previous day, he asked 
Mary to walk with him to the scene of the accident ; 
and they discussed the cause with more coolness than 
they really felt, as th^ shuddered at the depth of the 
fitD, and the size of the stonea. 

James declared it all the iault of that ronawaj 
scamp, young Madison, in whom Ijouis bad always 
been deceived, and who bad never been seen since the 
night of bis apparition in the garden, 

' Poor boy I I suppose that was the reason be ran 
away,' said Mary. 

' A very good thing, too. He would never Iiava 

VOL. I B. 
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been anytliiiig but a torment to Lonis. I remember 
telling him he was setting the stcmee so as to break the 
neck of Bome one 1' 

* I think it would be of more use to build them np 
than to settle how they broke down,' said Mary. * Do 
yon think we could manage it fwfely 1' 

' A. oapital thought I' cried iTames, eagerly, and no 
sooner said than done. The two cou^ns set to work — 
procured some cementfrom the bricklayer in the village, 
and toiled at their maaonry with right good-will aa 
long as light and time served them ; then made au 
appointment to meet at half-past six next morning, 
and finish their work. 

Wheu the r^idezvous took place, they were rejoicing 
over Mrs. Frost's report of an excellent night, and over 
her own happy looks, fin>m which Jamee prognosticated 
that all her fatigne and watching had done no harm to 
her vigorous frame, for which gladness was always the 
best cordial. It was a joyous beginning on that spring 
morning, and seemed to add fresh sparkles to the daz- 
zling dewdrops, and double merriment to the bla^^birds 
and thmshes answering each other &r and wide, around, 
as the sun drew up the grey veil of morning mi«t. 
'l^ey all seem holding a feast for hie recovery I' ex- 
claimed Mary, warming for once into poetry, as she 
trudged along, leaving green footmarks in the nlver dew. 

' Well they may,' said Jamee ; ' for who loves them 
better tiiaji hel I grudge myself this lovely momii^, 
when he is lying there, and my poor Clara is eaged up 
at that place^ — the two who would the most enjoy it* 

* Your going to see her will be as good aa the apnng 
morning,' 

' Poor diild I I dread it I" sighed Jem. 

It was his first voluntary mention of his sister. He 
had always turned the conversation when Mrs. Foa- 
sonby or Mary had tried to inquire for her, and Mary 
was glad to lead him on to say more. 

' I remember her last when you were teaching her 
to run alone, and letting none <^ us touch her, because 
you said she was your child, and belonged to no one elae.' 
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' I should not be bo ungrateful, now that I am oome to 
the sense of my responsibility in teaching her to go 

• But ahe has Aont Catharine,' said Maty, thinking 
that he was putting the natural guardian out of the 
question as much now as in the days referred to. 

'My grandmother never had to do with any girl 
before, and does ^ot profess to understand them. She 
let Clara be regularly a boy in school, at first learning 
the same lessons, and then teaobing; and whatever I 
tried to impress in the feminine line, naturally, all went 
for nothing. She is as wild as a hare, and has not a 
particle of a girl about her I' 

' But she is very young.' 

' There it is again ! She grows so outrageously. 
She is not sixteen, and there she is taUer than granny 
already. It is getting quite absurd.' 

' What adrioe do you want on that head T 

' Seriously, it is a disadvantage, especially to that 
sort of girl, who can't afford to look like a woman 
before her time. Well, as she must probably depend 
on heruel^ I looked out for as good a school as could 
be bad for the means, and thought I had succeeded, 
and that she would be brought into some sort of shape. 
Granny was ready to break her heart, but thought it 
quite right.' 

* Then, does it not answer T 

' That is just what I can't tell. You hare been used 
to schools: I wish you could tell me whether ij is a 
necessary evil, or Olara's own idiosyncrasy, or peculiar 
to the place.' 

' Whether what iaV 

'Her misery 1' 

' Misery I Why, there is nothing of that in her 
letters to my aunt. There is not a complaint.' 

' She is a brave girl, who spM?ea granny, when she 
knows it would be of no use to distress her. Judge 
now ; there's the sort ot letter that I get from her.' 

Mary read. 
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' Densest Jemmt, — ^Write to me aa qaick as ever 
you can, and tell me hov Lotus is ; and let me come 
Iiome, or I sball run mad. It is do good telling me to 
command my feelings ; I am sure I would if I could, for 
the girls are more detestable than ever ; but what can 
one do when one cannot sleep nor eat ) All the scream- 
ing and crying has got into one bump in my throat, 
braauBe I can't get it out in peace. If I could only 
Aj the inkstand at the Bnglifjt teacher's head .' or get 
one moment alone and out of sight I Let me come 
homa I could at least run messages; and it is of no 
use for me to stay here, for I can't leam, and all the girls 
are looking at me. If they were but boys, they would 
have sense ! or if I could but kick them ! This will 
m^e you angry, but do forgive me; I can't help it, for 
I am ao very unhappy. Louis is as much to me as yon 
are, and no one ever was so kind ; but I know he will 
get well — I know he will; only if I knew the pain was 
better, and could but hear every minute. You need 
not come to fetch me; only send me a telegraph, and 
one to Kiss Brigham. I have money enough for a 
second-class ticket, and would come that instant. If 
you saw the eyes and heard the whispera of these 
girls, I am sure you would. I should laugh at such 
nonsense any other time, but now I only ask to be 
wretched quietly in a comer. 

' Your affectionate, nearly cra^, sister, 

' Clara Fkimt Dynbvoe,' 

Mary might well say that there was nothing more 
expedient than going to see Clara, and ' much,* said 
poor James, ' he should gain by that,* especially on the 
head that made him most uneasy, and on which he 
could only hint lightly — namely, whether the girls were 
'putting nonsense in her head,' 

' If they had done her any harm, she would never ' 
have written such a letter,' said Maty. 

' True,' said Jem. ' She is a mere child, and never 
got that notion into her head for a moment j but if 
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they put it in, we are done for [ Of if the pl&ce were 
ever so bad, I can't remove her now, when granny ia 
thus occupied. One reason why I made a point of her 
going to school waa, that I thought doing everything 
that Fitzjocelyn did was no preparation for being a 



' Oh I I hope it will not come to that ! Mr. Oliver 
Dynevor talk^ of coming home in a very few years.' 

* So few, that we shall be grey before he comes. No ; 
Clara and I are not going to be bound to hirn for the 
wealth heaped up while my grandmother was left in 
poverty. We mean to bo independent.' 

Mary was glad to revert to Clara. 

' I must do the best I can for her for the present,' 
said Jem, — ' tiy to harden her ^ainat the girls, and 
leave her to bear it. Poor dear 1 it maken one's heart 
ache! And to have done it oneself too ! Then, in the 
holidays, perhaps, you will help me to judge. You will 
he her Mend, Mary; there's nothing she needs so 
mudi. I thought she would have found one at school 
bnt they are not the right stamp of animal. She has 
been too much thrown on Louis ; and though he has 
made a noble thing of her, that must come to an end, 
and the sooner the better.' 

Certainly, it was a perplexity for a young elder 
brother; but there could not but remain some simple 
wonder in Mary's mind whether the obvious person, 
Mrs. Frost, had not better have been left to decide for 
her granddaughter. 

The building operations gave full occupation to the 
powers of the two cousins, and in good time before 
break&st, all was succesafully completed, — a hand-mil 
affixed, and the passage cleared out, till it looked so 
creditable, as well as solid, that there was no more to wish 
for but that JjOujs should be able to see their handiwork. 

James went away in the better spirits for having 
been allowed to shake Louis by the hand and exchange 
a few words with him. Mary augured that it would 
be the better for Clara and for the pupils. 
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All that ftxrther transpired from him was a cbeerfol 
letter to Mrs. Froet, speaking of Clai-a as perfeotlf 
well, and b^;iiming to acconunodate herself to her 
situation; and from this Maiy gathered that he was 
better satisfied. 

The days brought gradual improrement to the 
patient, under Mrs. Frost's tender nnrring, and Ms 
Other's constant assiduity; both of which, as he re- 
vived, seemed to afford him the greatest pleasure, and 
were requited with the utmost warmth and caresfiiDg 
eweetnees towards his aunt, and towards his father 
with ever-&esh gratitude and delight. Lord Ormers- 
field was like another man, in the sick-room, whence 
he never willingly absented himself for an hour. 

One day, however, when he was forced to go to 
Korthwold on business, Louis put on a £t of coaxing 
importunity. Nothing would serve him bat some of 
Jane Beckett's choice dried pears, in the comer of the 
oaken cupboard, the key of which was in Aunt Kitty's 
pocket, and no one must fetcli them for him but Aunt 
£itty herself. He was so absurdly earnest and grave 
about them, that Jane scolded him, and Mrs. Frost 
saw recovery in his arch eyes; understanding all the 
time that it was all an excuse for complimenting 
Jane, and sending her to air herself, visit the Faith- 
fall sisters, and inspect the Lady of Ejichalott. So 
she consented to accompany Lord Ormersfield, and 
leave their charge to Mrs. Fonsonby, who found Louis 
quite elated at the success of his msnteuvre — so much 
disposed to talk, and so solicitous for the good of his 
nurses, that she ventured on a bold stroke. 

His chamber was nearly aa much like a lumber-room 
M ever; for any attempt to clear away or disturb his 
possessions had seemed, in his half-conscious condition, 
to excite and tease him so much, that it had been 
at once relinquished. Although the room was large, 
it was always too much crowded with his goods ; and 
the tables and chairs that had been brought in during 
his illness, had added to the accumulation which was 
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the despair of Mrs. Beckett and Mr. Frampton. Mra. 
FoDsonby thought it waa time for Louis to make & 
sacrifice in his turn, and Tentured to suggest that he. 
was veil enough to say where some of hia things might 
be bestowed; and though he winced, she persevered 
in Tepresenting how unpleasant it must be to his father 
to live in the midst of so much confusion. The 
debonnaire expreeaion passed over hia face, as he glanced 
arooud, saying, 'You are tight I never reflected on 
the stretch of kiaduess it must have been. It shall 
be done. If I lose everything, it will not be soon that 
I find it out.' 

It evidently coat Mm a good deal, and Mrs. Pon* 
Bonby proposed that Mary should oome wid deal with 
his treaaurea ; a plan at which he caught so eagerly, 
that it was decided that no time was hke the present, 
and Mary was called. He could move nothing but his 
hands; but they were eagerly held out in weloome ; and 
hia eyes glittered with the bright smile that once she had 
feared never to see again. She felt a moiature iu her 
own which made her glad to turn aside to her task even 
while he comphmentod her with an allusion to the. 
labours of Hercules. It did not seem uncalled-for, 
when she began by rai«ng a huge sheet of paper that 
had been thrown in desperation to veil the confusion 
upon the table, and which proved to be the Ordoanoe 
map of the county, embeUished with numerous 
streaks of paint. ' The outlines of the old Sasoo 
wappentakes,' said Louis : ' I was trying to make them 
out in blue, and the Boman roads in red. That mark 
is spontaneous ; it has been agfunst some paint,' 

Which paint waa found in dried awampa in saucers, 
while cakes of lake sjid Prussian blue adhered to the 
drawing-board. 

' The colour-box is probably in the walnnt-press ; but 
I advise you not to irritate that yet. Let mo see that 
drawing, the design for the oott^ea that Frampton 
nipped iu the bud — ' 

'How pretty and comfortable they do lookf cxt. 
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claimed Mary, pleased to come to something that wa8 
within her sphere of comprehension. ' If they were 
but finished !" 

' Ah ! I thought of them ■when I was lying there in 
the dell ! Had they been allowed to stand where 
I wanted them, there would have been no lack of 
people going home from work ; but, ' Quite im- 
practicable' came in my way, and I had no heart 
to finish the drawing.' 

' What a pity !' exclaimed Mary. 

' This was Richardson's veto, two degrees worse than 
Frampton's ; and I shall never be able to abuse Framp- 
ton again. I have seen him in his true light now, 
and never was any one more kind and considerate. 
Ha, Mary, what's that )' 

' It looks like a rainbow in convnlaions.' 

' Now, Maj-T, did not I tell you that I could not 
laugh! It is a diagram to illustrate the theory of 
light for Clara.' 

' Does she understand that V cried Mary. 

' Clara ) She understands anything but going to 
school — poor child 1 Yes, bum that map of the strata ; 
— not tlwt — it b to be a painted window whenever I 
can afford one, but I never could make money stay 
with me. I never could think why — ' 

The wAy was evident enough in the heterogeneous 
mass — crumpled prints, blank drawing-paper, and maps 
heaped ruinously over and under books, stuffed birds, 
geological specimens, dislocated microecopes, pieces of 
Bomaa pavement, curiosities innumerable and in- 
describable ; among which roamed blotting-books, 
memorandum-books, four pieces of Indian rubber, 
three pair of compasses, seven paper-knives, ten 
knives, thirteen odd gloves, fifteen penrals, pens beyond 
reckoning, a purse, a key, half a poem on the Siege of 
Granada, three parts of an essay upon Spade Husbandry, 
the dramatig permynce of a tragedy on Queen Brune- 
hault, scores of old letteia, and the dust of three years 
lutdahali; 
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Louis owned tbat the arrangements conduced to 
finding rather than losing, and rejoiced at the disinter- 
ment of his long-lost treasures; but either he grew 
weary, or the msjiy fragmente, the ghosts of departed 
fiukciee, made him thoughtful; for he became siteiit, 
and only watched and smiled as Mary quietly and 
noiseleaaly completed her reforms, and arrwiged table 
and chairs for the comfort of his father and aunt. He 
thanked her warmly, and hoped that she would pursue 
her kind task another day, — a permission which she 
justly esteemed a great testimony to her having avoided 
annoying him. It was a great amusement io him to 
watch the surprised and pleased looks of his various 
nurses as each came in, and a real gratification to see 
his fiither settle himself with on air of comfort, ob- 
serving that ' they were under great obligations to 
Mary.' Still, the sight of the arrangements had left a 
dreary, disaatiBfied feeling with Louis : it might have 
been caught from Mary's involimtary look of disappoint- 
ment at each incomplete commencement that she 
encountered, — the moltitude of undertakings hastily 
begun, laid aside and neglected — nothing properly 
carried out It seemed a mere waste of Ufe, and 
dwelt on his i^irits, with a weariness of himself and 
his own want of stead&stness — a sense of having 
disappointed her and disappointed himself; and he 
mghed so heavily several times, that hia aunt anxiously 
asked whether he were in pain. He was, however, ao 
much better, that no one was to sit up with liim at 
night — only his fiither would sleep on a bed on the floor. 
As he bade him good night, Louis, for the first time, 
made the request that he might have bis Bible given 
to hii", as well as his little book ; aad on his iather 
advising him not to attempt the efibrt of reading, he 
said, ' Thank you; I think I can read my two verses : 
I want to take up my old habits.' 

' Have you really kept up this habit constantly 1' 
asked hia lather, with wonder that Louis did not 
duderstaod. 
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' Aunt Cathaiine tangbt it to na,' he B^d. ' I 
neglected it one half-year at school; but I grew so 
uncomfortable, that I began again.' 

The Earl gave the little v<m^ volume, Baying, ' Yea, 
Ixmii^ there haa been a thread running through your 
life.' 

' Has there been one thread T eadly mused Louis, aa 
he found the weight of tite thick book too much for his 
weak hands, and his eyes and head too diz^ and oon- 
fosed for more than one verse : — 

' I Eua come th&t they might have life. 
And that the; might have it more abundantly.' ' 

The Bible sank in his hajids, and he fell into a slumber 
BO sound and refreshing, that when he opened bis eyes 
in early morning, he did not at first realize that he was 
not awakening to health and activity, nor why he had 
an instinctive dread of moving. He turned his eyea 
towards the window, nncmitained, so that he could see 
the breaking dawn. The sky, deep blue above, faded 
and glowed towards the horizon into gold, redder and 
more radiant below ; and in the midet, &st becoming 
merged in the increasing light, shone the planet Tenus, 
in her pale, c^m brilliance. 

There was repose and delight in dwelling on that 
ftur morning sky, snd Louis lay dreamily gazing, while 
thoughts passed over his mind, more defined .and con- 
nected than pain and weakness had as yet permittod. 
Since those hours in which he had roused his faculties to 
meet with approaching death, he had been seldom awake 
to aught but the sensations of the moment, and had only 
just become either strong enough, or sufficiently at 
leisure for anything like reflection. As he watched the 
eastern reddening, he could not but revert to tlie 
feelings with which he had believed himself at Hia 
gate of the City that needs neither sun nor moon to 
lighten it ; and, for the first time, he consciously realized 
that he was restored to this world of life. 

The sensation was not unmixed. His yonthfal spirit 
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boimded at the proepect of returning Tigour, bis irarm 
heart clung round those Thom he loved, and the per- 
oeption of hia numerous faults made him grated for a 
longer probation ; but atill he had a Beaae of having 
been at the borden of the glorious Land, and thence 
turned back to a tedious, doubtful pilgrimage. 

There was much to occasion this state of mind. TTin 
life had been without great troubles, but with many 
mortifioationa ; he bad never been long satisfied with 
himself or bis pursuits, his ardour had only been the 
prelude to vexation and self-abasement, andin his station 
in the world there was little incentive to exertion. 
He Iiad a strong sense of responsibility, with a tempera- 
ment made up of tenderness, refinement, and inerinees, 
such as shraok from the career set before him. He had 
seen just enough of political life to destroy any romance 
of patriotisni, and to make him regard it as little more 
than pariy spirit, and dread the hardening and dead- 
ening process on the mind. He bad a iji nn'B.l experience 
of bis own philanthropy; and he had a conscience that 
would not sit down satisfied with selfish ease, pleasure, 
or int«llectu4l pursuits. His smooth, bright, loving 
temper had made him happy; but the past was all 
melancholy, i^egleot, and futUe enterprise; he had no 
attaching home — no future visions; and, on the out- 
skirts of manhood, he shrank back from tiie turmoil, 
the temptations, and the roughness that awaited him — 
nay, ttom the mere effort of perseverance, and could 
almost have sighed to think how nearly the death-pang 
bad been over, and the home of Love, Life, and Light 
had been won for ever : — 



The words returned on him, and with them what hia 
fiither had said, ' Yon have had a thread running 
through your life.' He was in a state between sleeping 
and waking, when the confines of reflection and dream- 
ing came very near together, and when vague imprea- 
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Bions, hardly noticed at the time they were made, began 
to tell on him without his own conscious volition. It 
was to him as if from that brighteniag eastei-n heaven, 
multitudes of threads of l^ht were floating hither and 
thither, as he had often watched the gossamer undulnt- 
ing in the sunshine. Some were firm, purely white, and 
gl^tening here and there with rainbow tints aa they 
tended straight upwards, shining more and more into 
the perfect day ; but for the most part they were 
tu:igled together in inextricable confusion, intermingled 
with many a broken end, like fleeces of cobweb driven 
together by the autumn wind, — some sailing aimlessly, 
or with shattered tangled strands — some white, some 
dark, some anchored to mere leaves or sprays, some 
tending down to the abyss, but all in such a perplexed 
maze that the eye could seldom trace which were directed 
up, which downwards, which were of pure teztur^ 
which defiled and stained. 

In the abortive, unsatisfactory attempt to follow oat 
one fluctuating clue, not without wbiteneas, and heav- 
ing often upwards, hut frail, wavering, ravelled, and 
tangled, so that scarcely could he find one line that held 
together, Louis awoke to find bis lather wondering 
that he could sleep with the sun shining fiill on his &ce. 

' It was hardly quite a dream,' sa^ Louis, as he 
related it to Mrs. Frost 

'It would make a very pretty allegory.' 

'It is too real for that juat now,' he said- 'It was 
the moral of all my broken strands that Maty held up 
to me yesterday.' 

' I hope you are going to do more than point your 
moral, my dear. Ton always were good at thai' 

' I mean it,' said Louis, earnestly. ' I do not believe 
such an illness — ay, or auoh a dream^-oan oome for 
nothing.' 

So back went his thoughts to the flaws in his own 
course; and chiefly he bewailed his want of sympathy 
for his &ther. Material obedience and submisuon had 
been, yielded; but, having little cause to believe himself 
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beloved, hiB beart bad never been called into action so 
as to Hoften the claahings of two eaeentially diBsimilar 
ohaxacteTS. Instead of rebelling, or even of Dmmraring, 
be had hid disappointment in indifference, taken refuge 
in levity and versatility, and even consoled himself 
by sporting with what be regarded aa prejudice or 
nnjost displeaaure. All this cost him much regret 
axiA self-reproach at each proof of the affection BO 
long veiled by reserve. Never would he have given 
pain, had he guessed that his &iher could feel ; but 
he had grown up to imagine the whole man made iip 
of politics and conventionalities, and his new discoveriea 
gave him at least as much contrition aa pleasure. 

After long study of the debates, that morning, his 
fother prepared to write. Zjouis asked for the paper, 
saying his senses would just serve for the advertisements, 
but presently he made an exclamation of Burprise at 
beholding, in foU ^TOgKea, the taeasure which had 
brought Sir Miles Oakstead to Ormerafield, one of 
peculiar interest ixt the Earl. His blank look of 
wonder amused Mrs. Fonsonby, but seemed somewhat 
to hurt his father. 

' You did not snppoee I could attend to Buch matters 
now V he said. 

' But I am eo much better !' 

Fearing that the habit of reserve would check any 
exchange of feeling, Mrs. Ponsonby said, ' Did you 
fiiDCy your father could not think of you except upon 

' I beg your pardon, &ther,' said Louis, smiling, 
while a tear rose to his eyes; 'I little thought I was 
obstructing the business of the' nation. What will Sir 
Miles do to me f 

' Sir Miles has written a most kind and gratifying 
letter,' said Lord Ormersfield, ' expressing great 
anxiety for yon, and a high opinion of your powers.' 

Iioois had never heard of his own powers, except for 
miachief, and the colour returned to his cheeks, as he 
listened to the kind and cordial letter, written in the 
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first shock of the tidings of the accident He enjoyed 
the pleaaore it gftve his father &r more than the com- 
mendation to himself; for he iretl knew, aa he aaid, 
that ' there is something embellishing in a catastrophe,' 
and he supposed ' that had driven out the rose-coloured 
pastor.' 

' There is always indulgence at your age,' said the 
EarL ' Ton have created xa impression which may be 
of great importance to yon by-and-by.' 

Louis recurred to politics. The measure was one 
which approved itself to his mind, and he showed all 
the interest which was usually stifled, by such subjects 
being forced on him. He was distressed at detaining 
his fether when bis presence might be essential to the 
success of his [wrty, and the 1^1 could not bear to 
leave him while still confined to his bed. The little 
acene, so calm, and apparently so cold, seemed to 
cement the attachment of &ther and son, by convincing 
Louis of the full extent of his &ther's love ; and his 
enthusiasm began to invest the Earl's grey head with a 
perfect halo of wisdom slight«d and affection injured ; 
and the tenor of his thread of life shone out bright 
uid silvery bef<H-e him, span out of projects of devoting 
heart and soul to his father's happiness, and meriting 
his fondness. 

The grave Earl was looking through a magnifyia^ 
glass no less powerful He had not been so happy 
since hia marriage ; the consciooBness of hii own cold 
manner made hini grateful for any demonstration from 
his son, and the many tittle graces of look and manner 
which Louis had inherited from his mother added to 
the charm. The sense of previous injustice enhanced 
all his good qualities, and it was easy to believe him 
perfect, while nothing was required of him but to lie 
still. Day and night did Lord Ormersfield wait upon 
him, grudging every moment spent away from ham, 
and trying to forestal each wish, till he became almost 
afraid to express a deedre, on account of thq trouble it 
would canse. !Uai7 found the Earl one day wandering 
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among the vinea in the old hothouse, in search of a 
flower, when, to her amusement, he selected a Btiff pert 
doable hyacinth, the special aversion of hia son, who 
nevertheless received it most graciously, and would fain 
have concealed the headache caused by the scent, nntil 
Mis. Frost privately abstracted it. Another i^y, he 
went, unasked, to hasten the birdstuffer in finishiog 
the rose-coloured pastor; and when it came, himself 
brought it np-stairs, unpacked it, and set it up where 
Louis could best admire its bla«k nodding crest and 
pink wings ; unaware that to his son it seemed a 
memento of his own misdeeds — a perpetual lesson 
against wayward careleaaneaa. 

' It is like a new love,' said Mrs. Pcmaonby ; 
< but oh 1 how much depends upon Louis after his 
recovery!' 

* You don't mistrust hia goodness nmo, mamma !' 
' I could not bear to do sa I believe I was think- 
ing of his father more than of himself. After having 
been so much struck by bis religious feeling, I dread 
nothing so muclk as his iather finding him deficient 
in manliness or strength of character.' 
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CHAPTER Tin. 

A TRDAUT DIBPOBinOIf. 



' rrOTVt MADISON is come back,' said the Vicar, as 

J. he sat beside Fitzjocelyn'B couch, a day or two after 
Lord Ormersfield had gone to London. 

* Come back — where has he beeu T exclaimed Louis. 

'Therel' said the Vicar, with a gesture of dismays 
' I forgot that you were to hear nothing of it I How- 
ever, I should think jou were well enough to support 
the comiDunioation.' 

' What is it 1' cried Louis, the blood rushing into his 
cheeks BO suddenly, that Mr. Holdsworth felt guilty of 
having disregarded the precautions that he had &ncied 
exaggerated by the fond annt. ' Poor fellow — he has 
not — ' but, checking himself, lie added, ' I am parti- 
cularly anxious to hear of Mm.' 

' I wish there were anything more gratifying to tell 
you ; but he took the opportunity of the height of your 
illness to iixn away from his place, and has just been 
passed home to his parish. Ai^r all your pains, it is 
very mortifying ; but — ' 

' Pains I Don't you know how I neglected him 
latterly !' said Louis. ' Poor fellow — then — ' but he 
stopp^ himself again, and added, ' You heard nothing 
of the grounds V 

' They were not difficult to find,' said Mr. Holds- 
worth. ' It is the old story. He was, as Mrs. Smith 
told me, ' a great trial' — more and more disposed to be 
saucy and disobedient, taking up with the most good- 
for-nothing boys in the town, haunting those Chartist 
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lectures, snd never coming home in proper time at 
night. The very laat evening, he had come in at eleven 
o'clock, and when his maater rebuked him, came out 
\rith Bomethiog about the rights of man. He vas sent 
to LitUe Nordkwold, about the middle of the day, to 
cany home Bome silver-handled knives of Mr. Calixitt's, 
and returned no more. Smith &ncied, at first, that he 
had made off with the plate, and set the police after 
him; bat that proved to be an overhasty measure, 
for the parcel had been safely left. However, Miss 
FaithfiiU'a servant found him frightening Mrs. Frost's 
poor little Htcheo-maid into fits; and the next day 
James Frost detected him. lurking suspiciously about 
the garden here, and set Warren to warn him off — ' 

Louis gave a kind of groan, and struck hia hand 
against the couch in despair; then s^d, auxiouBly, 
'What then)' 

' Ko more was heard of him, till yesterday the police 
passed him home to the Union as a vagabond. He 
looks very ill and ra^ed ; but he is in one of those sullen 
moods, when no one can get a word out of him. Smith 
declines prosecuting for running away, being only too 
glad of the riddance on any terms ; so there he is at 
bis grandfitthe^s, ready for any sort of mischief.' 

' Mr. Holdsworth,' said Louis, raising himself on his 
elbow, 'you are judging, like every one else, from ap- 
pearances. If I were at liberty to teU the whole, you 
would see what a noble nature it was that I trifled with ; 
and they have been hounding — Poor Tom ! would it 
have been better for him that I had never seen him 1 
It is a feariul thing, this blind treading about among 
Bonis, not knowing whether one does good or harm I' ' 

' If you feel so,' said Mr. Holdsworth, hoping to lead 

him from the unfortunate subject, ' what must toe do T 

' My position, if I live, seems to have as much power 

for evil, without the supernatural power for good. 

Doing hastily, or leaving undone, are equally fetal !' 

' Nay, what hope can there be but in fear, and sense 
of responsibiEty 1' 
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' I think nob I do mora mischief than tboae who 
do not go out of their way to think of the matter at 

' Do youf aoid &e Vicar, drailing, 'At least, I 
know, for my own part, I prder all the trouble and 
perplexity you give me, to a aquire who would let me 
and my parish j(^ on our own way.' 

' I dare say young Brewster never spoilt a Tom 
Madison.' 

' The sight of self-indulgence spoils more than iuju- . 
diciouB care do««. Besides, I look on these experiments 
as giving experience.' 

' Nice experience of my best efforts I' 

' Pardon me, Fitgocelyn, have we seen your beet V 

' I hope you will f said Louis, vigorously. ' And to 
begin, will you teU this poor boy to oome to me Y 

Mr. Uoldsworth had an unmitigated sense of his 
own indiscretion, and not such a high one of Fitz- 
jooelyn's discretion as to make bimtkmktbe interview 
sufficiently desirable for the culprit, to justify t^ pos- 
sible mischief to the adviser, whose wisdom and folly 
were equally perplexing, and who wonld surely be either 
disappointed or deceived. Dissuasions and ai^:uments, 
however, failed; Bad Mre. Frost, who was appealed 
to as d last resource, no sooner found that her patient's 
heart was set on the meeting, than she consented, and 
persuaded Mr. Holdsworth that no barm would ensue 
equal to the evil of her boy lying there distressing 
himself. 

Accordingly, in due time, Mr. Holdswortb admitted 
the lad, and, on a sign &om Louis, shut himself out, 
leaving the runaway standing within tbe door, a 
monument of surly embarrassment. Kaising himself, 
Louis said, affectionately, 'ITever mind, Tom; don't you 
see how fiist I am getting over it V 

The lad looked up, but apparently saw little suck 
asaurance in the thin, pale cheeks, and feeble, recumbent 
form ; for bis &ce tw,tcbed all over, resumed tbe same 
sullen stolidity, and was bent down again. 
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' dome near, Tom,' coDtinned Louis, witU tmabated 
kindness — ' come and sit down here. I am afraid tou 
have Buffered a great deal,' as the boy shambled with 
an awkward footsore gait. ' It was a great pity you 
ran away.' 

' I couldn't stay !' buist out Tom, half crying. 

'Why notr 

' Not to have that there cast in my teeth I' he ex- 
claimed, with blunt incivility. 

' Did any one reproach you V said Louis, anxiously. 
' I thought no one knew it but ourselves.' 

' You knew it, then, my Lord)' asked Tom, staring. 

' I found out directly that there was no cement,' said 
Louis. 'I had suspected it before, and int^ided to 
examine whenev«r I had time.' 

' Well 1 1 thought, when I came back, no one did 
aaem to guess as 'twas alt along of me !' cried Tom. ' So 
sure I thought you hadn't knownit, my Lord. And you 
■Bssvex said nothing, my Lord !' 

' I trust not I would not oonscjously have accused 
you of what was quite as much my fault as yours. That 
would not have been &ir play.' 

' If I won't give it to Bill Bettesworth 1' cried Tom. 

'What has he done 1' 

' Always telling me tiat gentlefolks hadn't got no * 
notion of iaii play with the like of us, but held us like 
the dirt to be trampled on ! But there— Til let him 
know — ^ 

'Whoishef 

'A young man what works with Mr. Stoith,' re- 
turned T<»n, his sullennees having given place to a 
firank, open manner, such as any one but Louis would 
have deemed too free and ready. 

' Was he your great Mend at N^orthwold 1' 

' A chap must speak to some one,' was Tom's answei-. 

'And what kind of a some one was hef 

' Why, he cornea down Illerehall way. He knows a 
thing or two, and can go on like an orator or a play- 
book — or like yourself, my^iord.' 

12 
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< Thank yon. I hope the thing or two were of the 
right sort.' 

Tom looked sheepish. 

' I heard something about bad companions. I hope 
he was not one. I ought to haTe oome and ™ited yoa, 
Tom ; I have been very sorry I did not You'd better 
let mehearaU about it, for I fear there most have been 
worse scniipee than this of the stonea.' 

' Worse r cried Tom — ' sure nothing conid be 

' I wish there were no evils worse than carelesB foi^ 
getfnlneas,' said Louis. 

' I didn't forget!' said Tom. ' I meant to have told 
you whenever you came to see me, but' — his eyes filled 
and his voice began to alter — ' you never came ; and 
she at &ie Terrace wouldn't look at me ! And Bill and 
the rest of them was always at me, a&king when I ex- 
pected my aristocrat, and jeering me 'cause Td said 
yon wasn't like the rest of 'em. So then I thought Fd 
have my liberty too, and show I didn't care no more 
than they, and spite yon all' 

' How little one thinks of the grievous harm a little 
setfi^ heedlessnees may do I' sighed Louis, half aloud. 
' If you had only looked to something better than me. 
Torn! And so you ran into mischief f 

Half confeoaion, half vindication ensued, and the poor 
feUoVa story was manifest enough. Hia faults had been 
unsteadiness and misplaced independence rather than 
any of the more degrading stamp of evils. The public- 
house had not been sought for liquor's sake, but for 
that of the orator who inflamed the crude imaginatiouB 
and aspiratiotta that efferveeoed in the youtb'a mind ; 
and the rudely-exercised authority of master and fore- 
man had only driven hia fierce temper further astray. 
With sense of ri;^ aufficieut to be dissatisfied wittk 
himself, and taste and principle just enough developed 
to loathe the evils round him, hu^ened and soured by 
Louis's neglect, and rendered discontented by Chartirt 
preachers, he had oome to long for uiy sort of change 
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or break ; and the tidings of the accident, ooapled 
with the hard words which he knew himself to deserve 
but too well, had put the finishing stroke. 

Hearii^ that the police were in pursuit of him, he 
had fancied it was on account of the haiin done by Ms 
negligence. ' I hid about for a day,' he said : ' some- 
how I felt as if I could not go iar off, till I heard how 
you were, my Lord ; and Td made up my mind that 
as soon as erer 1 be^^ the first stroke of the bell, 
I'd go and find the police, and his Lordship might 
hang me, and glad !' 

Louis was neturer a tear than a smile. 

'Then Mr. Frost finds me, and was mad at me. 
Nothing wasn't bad enough for me ; and he sets Mr. 
Warren to see me of^ so I had nothing for it but to out.' 

' What did you think of doing Y sighed Louis. 

' I made for the sea. If I could have got to them 
places in the Indies, such as that Philip went to, as jou 
reads about in the verse-book — he as killed his wife 
and lost his son, and made friends with that there big 
rascal, and had the chest of gold — ' 

' Fhilip Mortham ! Were you going in search of 
bnccaneers f ' 

' I don't know, my Lord. Once you told me of some 
English Sir, as kiUs the pirates, and is some sort of a 
king. I thought, may be, now you'd tell me where 
they goes to dig for gold.' 

' Oh, Tom, Tom, what a mess I have made of your 
notions I' 

' Isn't there no such place Y 

' It's a bad bumnesB, and what can yon want of it 7 

' I want to get shut of them as orders one about here 
and there, with never a civU word. Besides,' looking 
down, ' there's one I'd like to see live like a lady.' 

' Would that make her happier V 

' I'll never see her pat about, and slave and drudge, 
as poor mother did 1' exclaimed Tom. 

'That's a better spirit than the mere dislike to a 
master,' said Louis. ' What is life but obedience)' 
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' Fd obey fast enough, if folk vould oslj speak like 
you do — not drive oae about like a dog, 'when one 
knows one is every bit as good as they.' 

' I'm sure I never knew that !' 

Tom stared broadly. 

' I never saw the pereon who was not my superior,' 
repeated Louis, quietly, and in Aill earnest. 'Kc^ 
that this would make rough words pleaaanter, I eup- 
IKWe. The only cure I could ever see for the ills of the 
world ia, that ea«h should heartily respect his neighbour.' 

Paradoxes musingly uttered, and flying over his 
head, were to Tom a natural and comfortable atmo- 
sphere ; and the conversation proceeded. Louis found 
that geography had been as much at &ult as chro- 
nology, and that the runaway had found himself not at 
the sea, but at Illershall, where he had applied for 
Work, and had taken a great fancy to Mr. Dobbs, but 
bad been rejected for want of a character, since the 
good superintendent made it his rule to keep up a high 
standard among his men. Wandering had succeeded, 
in which, moneyless, forlorn, and unable to find employ- 
ment, he had been obliged to part with portions of lus 
clothing to procure food ; his strength began to give 
way, and he had been found by the police sleeting 
under a hedge ; he was questioned, and sent h<Hne, 
crestfallen, sullen, and miserable, unwilling to stay at 
Marksedge, yet not knowing where to go. 

His hankering was for Illershall ; and Louis, think- 
ing of the judicious care, the evening school, and the 
openings for promotion, decided at once that the ex- 
periment should be tried without loss of time. He 
desired Tom to bring him ink and paper, and hastily 
wrote: — 

' Deas Mil. Dobbs, — Ton would do me a great kind- 
ness by employing this poor fellow, and baring with 
him. I have manned him very Ul, but he wonld 
reward any care. Have an eye to him, and put him 
in communication with the chaplain. If you can take 
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him, I will write more at length. If you tave heard 
of my accident, yon will excuse more at preeent. 
' YouTB very t^Iy, 

' FiTZJOcsa:.TK.' 

Then arose the qoestiioti, how Tom was to get to 
Iliersh&lL He did not know ; and Loius directed his 
Bearoh into the placee where the loose money in hie 
pocket might hare been put. When it whs found, 
Tom scrupled at the proposed half-sovereign. Three- 
and-fourpenoe would pay for his ticket ' You will 
want a gi^)per and a bed. Go respectably, Tom, and 
keep BO. it will be some oonBolation for the mischief 
I have done you !* 

' You done me harm I' cried Tom. ' Why, 'tis all 
along of you tiiat I ain't a regolariy-built scamp I' 

' Very irregularly built, whatever you are !' said 
Louis. But I'll tell you what you shall do for me,' 
oontinaed he, with anxious earnestness. ' Do you know 
the hollow ash-tree that shades over Inglewood stile? 
It has a stout sucker, wiiji a honeysuckle grown into it 
— coming up among the moss, wh<a« the great white 
Tas»«baped Amguses grew up in tlie antnmn.' 

' I know him, my Lord,' said Tom, bri^tening at 
the detail, given with all a sick man's vivid remem- 
brance of tiie out-of-doora woiid. 

' I have fixed my nund on that stick t I think it 
has a bend ai, the root Will you cut it for me, and 
trim it up for a walking-sdck f 

' That 1 will, my Lord !' 

' Thank you. Bring it up to me between seven and 
e^ht in the morning, if you please; and so I shall see 
you again — ' 

Mr. Holdsworth was already enterii^ to dose the 
oonversation, which had been already over-long and 
exciting; for Loui8,sinkingbaok, mournfully eKolaimed, 
' The medley of that poor boy's mind is the worst erf 
my pieces of work. I have made him too refined for 
one class, and left him too rough ior another — discoo- 
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tented vitb his Btation, and too deBultory and insnb- 
ordinate to rise; noblraiess of oatnre turning to 
UT<^;ance, &ot and fiction all mixed ap together. It 
Tould be a study, if one was not so sony I' 

Neverthelees, Mr. Holdsworth could not undentand 
how ereu Fit^ooelyn could have given the lad a re- 
oommendatiDn, tmd he would have remonstrated, but 
that the long interview had already been suffidently 
trying; so he did his best to have &ith in hisecoentrv} 
biend'a good inteations. 

In the early morning, Tom Madison made his 
appearance, in his best clothes, erect and opeor'&oed, 
a strong contrast to the jaded, downcast being who 
had yesterday presented himself The stick was pre- 
pared to periection, and Louis acknowledged it with 
gratitude proportioned to the fancies that he had spent 
ou it, poising it, feeling the cool grey bark, and raising 
himself in bed to try how he should lean on it. ' Hang 
it up there, Tom, within my reach. It seems like a 
begiikniug of independence.' 

' I wi^ my Lord,' blurted oat Tom, in t^^tation, 
' you'd tell me if you're to go lame for life, and then I 
should know the worst of it.' 

' I suspect no one knows either the worst or the 
best,' said LouJa, kindly. ' Since the pain has gone ofi^ 
I have been content, and asked no queetiona. Mr. 
Walby says my ankle is going on so well, that it is a 
real picture, and a pleasure to touch it ; and though 
I can't aay the pleasure is mutual, I ought to be 
satisfied.' 

* Youll only laugh at me !' half sobbed Tom ; ' and 
if there was but anything I oould do ! I've wished my 
own 1^ was ont off — and serve me right — ever since 
I seen you lying there.' 

' Thank you; Tm afraid they would have been no 
use to me] But, seriously, if I had been moderately 

rudent, it would not have happened. And as it is, 
hope I shall be glad of that rdl in Ferny dell to tho 
end of my life.' 
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' I did go ta see after mending them stones T cried 
Tom, as if injured by losing this one compensation ; 
' but they are all done ap, tuid there ain't nothing to 
do to them.* 

' Look here, Tom : if yon want to do anything for 
me, it is easily told, what would he the greatest boon 
to me. They tell me I've spoilt you, and I partly be- 
lieve it; for I put more of my own fancies into you 
than of real good, and the way I treated you made you 
impatient of control : and then, because I could not 
keep you on as I should have wished, — as, unluckily, 
you and I were not made to live together on a desert 
island, — I left you without the litUe help I might 
have given. Now, Tom, if you go to the bad, I sbAll 
know it is all my fiiult— ' 

'That it ain't,' the boy tried to say, eagerly; but 
Iiouia went on. 

'Don't let my bad management be the ruin of you. 
Take a turn from this moment. You know Who can 
help you, and Who, if you had thought of Him, would 
have kept you straight when I foigot. Put all the stuff 
out of your head about one man being equal to another. 
Equal they are; but some have the trial of ruling, 
others of obeying, and the last are the lucky ones. If 
we could only see their souls, we should knew it. 
You'll find evening schools and lectures at Illeishall ; 
you'd better take to them, for you've more real liking 
for that sort of thing than for mischief; and if you 
finished up your education, you'd get into a tine tiiat 
would make you happier, and where you might do 
much good. There — promise me that you'll think of 
these things, and take heed to your Sundays.' 

' I promise,' said Tom. 

' And mind you write to me, Tom, and tell how you 
get on. I'll write, and let you know about your grand- 
&ther, and Marksedge news and all — ' 

The ' Thank you, my Lord,' came with great plea- 
sure and alacrity. 

' Some day, when you are a foreman, perhaps I may 
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bring Miw GUra to see copper-Bianlting. Onlj mmd, 
that joall never go on soundly, nor even be fit to 
maJce your pretty ttdj nest for itit; gentle bird, tinlesa 
you mind oae thing moat of all; and that is,^at we 
have had a new Life given us, and we have to be^ 
now, and live it for ever and ever.' 

Aa he raised himself holding out his pale, slender 
hand from his white sleeve, his clear blue eyes earnestly 
fixed on the sky, his &ce all one onward look, something 
of that sense of the unseen passed into the confiised, 
tnrbnient spirit of the boy, very susceptible of poetical 
impressions, and his younglord'sconutenance connected 
itself with all the floating notions left in his mind by 
parable or allegory. He did not speak, as Louis heartily 
shook his hardy red hand, and l»de him good speed ; 
but his bowand pulled forelock at the door had in them 
more of real reverence than of conventional conrteey. 

Of tastes and perceptions above his breeding, the very 
sense of his own deficiencies had made him stili m.ore 
iru^ed and clownish, and removed him &om the sym- 
pathies of his own class ; while he almost idolized the 
two most refined beings whom he knew, Lord Fitzjooe- 
lyn and Charlotte Arnold. On an intorriew with her, 
his heart was set. He had taken leave of his half- 
childish grandfather, made »p his bundle, and marched 
into Northwold, with three hours still to spare ere the 
sttoiiog of the parliamentary train. Sympathy, hope, 
resolution, and the sense of respectability had made 
another man of him ; and, above all, he dwelt on the 
prospect held out of repairing the deficiencies of his 
learning. The consciousness of ignorance and awkward- 
ness was very painfiil, and he longed to mb it off, and 
take the place for which he felt his powers. ' I will 
work !' thought he ; ' I have a will to it, and, please 
Qod, when I oome back next, it won't be as a rough, 
ignorant lout that Fll stand before Charlotte I' 

' Louis,' siud Mary Ponsonby, as she sat at work be- 
side him that afternoon, after an expedition to the new 
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house at l>yiievor Terrace, 'I want to know, if yon 
please, how you hare been acting like a gentleman.' 

*I did not know tJiat I had been aetii^atailof late.* 

'I could not help hearing eomething in Annt 
Catharine's garden that has made me very carious.' 

' Hal' cried Louis, eageriy. 

' I was sowing some annuals in our baek garden, and 
heard roieea through the trellis. Presently I heard, 
quite' loud, ' My young Lord has behaved like a real 
gentleman, bs he is, and no mistake, or I'd never have 
been here now.' And, presently, 'I've promised him, 
and I promise you, Charlotte, to keep my Church, and 
have no more to do with them things. I'll keep it aa 
sacred as they keeps the Temperance pledge ; ior sure 
I'm bound to him, as he forgave me, and kept my 
secret as if I'd been bis own brother : and when I've 
proved it, won't that satisfy you, Chariotte 1' ' 

' And what did Charlotte say 1' 

'I think she was crying; bub I thought listening 
any more woiddbe un^r, ao I ran upstairs and threw 
op the drawing-room window to warn them.' 

'Oh, Mary, how unfeeling!' 

'I thought it could be doing no good I' 

'That is so like prudent people, who can allow no 
true love under five hundred pounds a year I Did you 
see them 1 How did they look?' 

' Charlotte was Rtauding in an attitude, her hands 
clasped over her broom. The gentleman was a conntry- 
looking boy — ' 

' Bwiring himself like a sensible, pugnacious cock- 
robin t Poor fellow, so you marred their parting.' 

' Charlotte flew into the house, and the boy walked 
off up the garden. Was he your Madison, Louia t for 
I thought my aunt did not think it right to encourage 
him about her house.' 

' And so he is to be thwarted in what would best 
raise and refine hinL That great, bright leading star 
of a weU-placed affection is not to be allowed to help 
him through all the storms and qnicksands in his way,* 
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Good Maty miglit veil open her ejea ; bat, pondering 
a little, she Haid, ' He need not leave off liking Char- 
lotte, if that is to do him good ; bnt I suppose the 
qaeetion is, what ia safcHt for her f 

' Well, he a safe enough. He is gone to Slershall 
to earn her,' 

' Oh I then I don't care I But 7011 have not answered 
me, and I think I can guew the boys secret that 70U 
have been keeping. Did 70a not onoe tell me that 
7011 trusted those stones in Fern7 dell to him f 

' Now, Maiy, 7011 must keep his secret !' 

' But wh7 was it made oue T Did 70U think it 
onkind to Ba7 that it was his Eault V 

' Of course I did. When I thought it was all over 
with me, I could not go and ohai^ the poor fellow 
with it, so as to make him a marked man, I was onl; 
afraid that <-.>iiTiViTig go oflen of stopping myself I 
should bring it out b7 mistaka' 

Maiy looked down, aad thought ; theu raised her 
e7es suddenly, and said, as if surprised, ' That was really 
ver7 noble in 7nu, Louisl' Then, thinking on, she said, 
'But how few people would think it worth whilel' 

' Tes,' said Louis ; ' but I had a real regard for this 
poor fellow, and an instinct, perhaps perverse, of 
shielding him ; bo I could not accuse him on m7 own 
account. Besides, I believe I am &r more guilty 
towuxla him. His neglect only hurt my ankle — my 
neglect left him to &11 into temptation.' 

' Yet, by the way he talks of you — ' 

'Yee, he has the sort of generous disposition on 
which a little delicacy makes a thousand times more 
impression than a whole pile of benefits I hope and 
trust that he is going to repair all that is past. I 
wish I could make out whether good intentions over- 
rule errors in detaU, or only make them more &taL' 

Mary was glad to reason out the question. Abstract 
practiW views interested her, and she had much depth 
and obsen^ion, more original than if she had read 
more and thought less. Of course, no conclusion was 
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KiriTed at; but tbe two omisins had an ai^ument of 
mach eDJoyment and some advantage to both. 

ASaini glided on quietly till the Saturday, when 
Lord Ormerafield returned. Never had be so truly 
known what it wm to come home as when he mounted 
the staiiB, with steps unlike his usual measured tread, 
and beheld his son's look of animated weloomt^ and 
eager, outatretohed hands. 

' I was &&aid,' sold the Earl, preaently, ' that yon 
had not felt so well ;' and he touched hia own upper 
lip to indicate that the same feature in his son was 
covered with down like a young bird. 

Louis blushed a little, but spoke indifferently. ' I 
thought it a pity not to leave it for the r^ulation 
moustache for the Yeomanry.' 

' ' I wish I could think you likely to he fit to go out 
with the Yeomanry.' 

' £Tery efibrt must be made !' cried Louis. * What 
do they say in London about the invaaiou V 

It was the year 1817, when a French invasion was 
in every one's mouth, and Sydney Calcott had been 
retailing all aorta of &cts about war- steamers and 
artillery, in a visit to Fitzjooelyn, whose patriotiam 
had forthwith run mad, so that he looked quite 
baffled when his "fiither ooolly set the whole down as 
'the regular ten years' panic' There was a fervid 
glow witbiu him of awe, courage, and enterprise, the 
outward symbol of which was that in&nt yeUow 
moustache. He was obliged, however, to allow the 
subject to be dismissed, while his father told hini of 
Sir Miles Oakstead'a kind inquiries, and gave a message 
of greeting &om his aunt Lady Conway, delivering 
himself of it as an unpleasant duty, and adding, as he 
turned to Mrs. Ponsonby, ' She desired to be remem- 
bered to you, Mary.' 

' I have not seen her for many yeais. In Sir Walter 
aUvel' 
. ' No; he died about three years aga' 

' 1 suppose her daughters are not oome out yet f 
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' Her own are in the Bohool-room ; but there is a 
stepdaughter who ia much adnured.' 

'Those oouams ot mine,' exclaimed Louis; 'it is 
strange that I have never seen them. I think I had 
better nuploy some of my spare time this summer in 
making their acquaintanoe.' 

. Mrs. Ponsonby perceived that tlie Earl had become 
inspired with a deadly terror of the handsome step- 
daughter ; for he turned aside and began to unpack a 
parcel It was Mthilloch's Jfatwral Theology, into 
which Louis had oitoe dipped at Mr. Calcott's, and had 
expressed a wish to read it. His father had taken 
some pains to procure this too-scarce book for him, 
and be seized on it with delighted and surprised gntti- 
tude, plunging at once into the middle, aod lading 
aloud a most eloquent paaaage upon electricity. No 
beauty, however, could atone to !Lord Ormersfield for 
the outrage upon method ' If you would oblige me, 
Louis,' he said, ' you would read that book consecu- 
tively.' 

' To oblige you, certainly,' said Louis, smiling, and 
turning to the first page ; but his vivacious eagerness 
was extinguished. 

M'Cullocb is not an author to be thoroughly read 
without a strong effort. His gems are of the purest 
ray, but they lie embedded in a hard crust of reason- 
ing and disquisition ; and on the first morning, Louis, 
barely strong enough yet for a battle with his own 
volatility, looked, and owned himself dead beat by the 
first chapter. 

Mary took pity on him. She had been much int&- 
reflted by his account of the work, and Would be de- 
lighted if he would read it with her. He brightened 
at once, and the regular habit began, greatly to their 
mutual enjoyment. Mary liked the argument, Louis 
liked explaining it; and the flood of allusions was 
delightful to both, with his riohuess of illustration, 
and Mary's actual experience of ocean and mountains. 
She brought him whatever books he wanted, and &om 
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the benevoleut view of eutertaining him while aprisouer, 
came to be more interested th&n her mother had ever 
expected to see her is. anything literary. It was 
am nHiiig to See the two cousins UDConscnously educating 
each other — the one learning expansion, the other con- 
centration, of mind, Mary could now thoroughly trnst 
Louis's goodness, and therefore began by bearing with 
hia vagarieB, and gradually tracing the grain of wiadom 
that was usually at their root ; and her. eyes were 
opened to new worlds, where all was not evil or 
uninteresting that Aunt Melicent distrusted. Louie 
made her teach him Spanish j and his insight into 
grammaF and keen delight in the majestic language 
and rich literature infected her, while be was amused 
by her positive distaste to anything incomplete, and 
playfully, though half murmiu:ingly, submitted to his 
'good governess,' and let her keep him in excellent 
order. She knew where all his property was, and, 
in her quaint, straightforward way, would refuse to 
give him whatevw ' was not good for him.' 

It was all to oblige Mary that, when he could sit up 
and use pen and pencil, he set to work to finish his 
cottage plana, and soon drew and talked himself into 
a vehement condition ahout Markaedge. Mary's pa- 
tronage drew on the work, even to hasty learning of 
perspective enough for a pretty elevation intelligible to 
the unlearned, and a hopdess calculation of the expense. 
The plans lay on the table when next his &ther 
came home, and their interest was explained. 

'Did you draw all these youiself? exclaimed the 
Earl, ' Where did you learn architectural drawing t 
I should have thought them done by a professional 
hand.' 

* It is easy enough to get it up fi-om books,' said 
Louis ; ' and M^y kept me to the point, in case you 
should be willing to consider the matter. I would have 
^rritt^n out the estimate ; but this book allows for 
bricks, and we could use the stone at Inglewood more 
cheaply, to say nothing of beauty.' 
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'Well,' fwid Lord Ormeisfield, coasidering, 'yon 
hare eveiy right to have a Toice in the management 
of the property. I should like to hear year views with 
regard to these cottages.' 

Colouring deeply, and with eamert thanks, Fitz- 
jooelyn stated the injury both to li^H>urers and em- 
ployei-e, caused by their distance from their work ; he 
explained where he thought the huildings ought to 
stand, and was even guarded enough to show that the 
rents would justify the outlay. He had considered the 
matter so much, that he conld even have encountered 
Kichardson ; and his father was only a&aid that what 
was HO plausible miMt be insecure. Caution oontended 
with a real desire to gratify his son, and to find him in 
the right Me must know the wishes of the &mier, 
be sure of the cost, and be certain of the spot intended. 
Hi a crippled means had estranged bim from duties that 
he could not fulfil according to his wishes ; and, though 
not a hard landlord, he had no intercourse with Ids 
tenants, took little interest in his estate, and was such 
a stranger to the localities, that Louia could not make 
him understand iiie nook selected for the buildings. 
^ He had seen the arable field called ' Qreat Courtiers,' 
and the &rm called ' Small Profits,' on the map, but 
did not know their ups and downs much bettor than 
the coast of China. 

' Mary knows them !' said Louis. ' She made all my 
measurements there, before I planned the gardens.' 

' Mary seems to be a good friend to your designs,' 
said the Earl, looking kindly at her. 

' The best I' said Louis. ' I begin to have some hc^ 
of my doings when I see her take them in hand.' 

Lord Oraiersfield thanked Mary, and asked whether 
it would be trespassing too much on her kindness to 
ask her to show him the place in question. She was 
delighted, and they set out at once, the Earl almost 
overpowering her by his exceeding graciousness, so 
that she was nearly ready to laugh when be compli- 
mented her on knowing her way through the bye^paths 
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of his own park so much better than he did. ' It is a 
great pleasure to me that you can feel it something 
like home,' he aaid. 

' I was BO happy here as a child,' said Mary, heartily, 
' that it must seem to me more of a home than any 
other place.' 

' I hope it may always be so, my dear.' 
He checked himself, as if he had been about to speak 
even more ■warmly ; and Mary did tiie honours of the 
proposed site for the cottages, a waste strip fronting a 
parish lane, open to the south, and looking full of capa- 
bilities, all of which she pointed out after Louis's well- 
learned lesson, as eagerly as if it had been her own 

Lord Ormersfield gave due force to all, but still was 
prudent. ' I must find out,' he said, ' whether this 
place be in my hands, or included in Novria's lease. 
You see, Mary, this is an encumbered property, with 
every disadvantage, ao that I cannot always act as you 
and Louis would wish ; but we so &r see our way out 
of our difficulties, that, if guided by good sense, he will 
be able to effect fiir more than I have ever done.' 

'I believe,' was Mary's answer, 'this green is in the 
farmer's hands, but that he has no use for it.' 

* I ahoidd like to be certain of his wishes. Farmers 
are so unwilling to increase the rates, that I should 
not like to consent till I know that it would be really 
& convenience to him,' 

Mary suggested that there stood the fiomhouse ; and 
the £arl apologetically asked if she would dislike their 
proceeding thither, as he would not detain her long. 
She eagerly declared that Louis would be ' so glad,' 
and Lord Ormersfield turned his steps to the door, 
where he had only been once in his life, when he was 
a very young man, trying to like shooting. 

The round-eyed little maid would say nothing but 
' Walk in, sir,' in answer to inquiries if Mr. Non"is were 
at home ; and they walked into a parlour, cfull with 
closed windows, and as stiff and fine as the liUc 
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Btreamers of the cap tliat Mrs. Noma bad juat put on 
for their reception. ^Nevertheless, she was a seusible, 
well-maanered voman, and after ezplamiug that her 
husband was close at hand, showed genuine warmth 
and interest in inquiring for Lord Fitzjocelyn. As 
the conversation began to flag, Mary hod recourse to 
admiring a handsome silver tankard on a side table. It 
was the prize of a ploughing-raatoh eight years ago, and 
brought out a stoiy that evidently always went with 
it, how Mrs. Norris had been unwell and stayed at 
home, and had first heard of her husband's triumph by 
seeing the young Lord galloping headlong up the home- 
field, hurraing, and waving his cap. He had taken bis 
pony the instant he heard the decision, and rushed off 
to be the £rst to bring the news to Mrs. Norris, wild 
with the honour of Small Profiis. ' And,' said the 
fermer'a wife, ' I always say Norris was as pleased 
with what I told him, as I was with the tankard 1' 

Norris here came in, an unpretending, qniet man, of 
the modem, intelligent race of farmers. There was 
anxiety at first in his eye, but it cleared off as he heard 
the cause of his landlord's visit, and he was as propi- 
tious as any cautious farmer could be. He was strong 
on the present inconveniences, and agreed that it 
would be a great boon to have a fem iamilies brought 
ba<^k, such as were steady, and would not burden the 
rates ; bnt the/ew recurred so often as to show that he 
was afraid of a general migration of Marksedge. Lord 
Ormersfleld thereupon promised that he should be con- 
sulted as to the individuals. 

' Thank you, my Iiord. There are some families at 
Marksedge that one would not wish to see nearer here; 
and m not say but I should like to have a voice in 
the matt«r, for they are apt to take advantage of Lord 
Fitzjocelyn's kindness.' 

' I quite understand you. Nothing can be more rea- 
sonable. I only acted because my sou was persuaded it 
was your wish.' 

' It is so, my Lord. T am greatly obliged. He has 
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ofben talked of it with me, and I hoA menfioaed the 
matter to Mr, KichardHon, but he thought your IcHrdship 
would be averse to doing anTthiug.' 

' I have not been a.ble to do all I could have Tiehed,' 
said the EatL ' My aon will have it in his power to 
ttun more attention to the property.' 

' And he ia a thorough fiurmer's friend, as they all 
say,' earnestly exclaimed Norri^ with warmth bret^ing 
through the civil formal manner. 

'True,' aaid Lord Ormersfield, gratified; 'he is very 
much attachedfto the place, and all comiected with it.' 

'I'm sure they're the same to him,' replied the 
farmer. ' Aa an instance, my Zjord, you'll excuse it — 
do you see that boy driving in the cows ) You would 
not look for much from him. Well, the morning the 
doctor from London came down, that boy came to his 
work, crying so that I thought he was ill. ' No, master,' 
said he, ' but what'll ever become of us when we've lost 
my young Lord V And he burst out again, fit to break 
his heart. I told him I was sorry enough myself, but 
to go to his work, for crying would do no good. ' I 
can't help it, master,' says he, 'when I looks at the 
pigs. Didn't he find 'em all in the park, and me 
nutting — and helped me bis own self to drive 'em out 
before Mr. Wwren see 'em, and lifted the little pigs 
over the gap aa tender as if they were Christians I' ' 

' Yes, tliat's the way with them all,' interposed 
Mrs. Norris: 'he has the good word of high and 

Lord Ormersfield smiled : he smiled better than he 
used to do, and took leave. 

' Fitzjocclyn will be a popular man,' he said. 

Mary could not help being diverted at this moral 
deduced from the pig-etory. 'Every one is fond of 
him,' was all she said. 

' Talent and popularity,' continued the Earl. ' He 
will have great influence. The free, prepossessing 
manner m a great advantage, where it is so natural 
and devoid of effort.' 
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' It cornea of hia loving every one,' said Mary, almost 
indignautly. 

' It is a decided advantage,' oontinued the Earl, 
complaoently. ' I have no doubt but that he has 
every endowment requisite for snccess. Yon and your 
mother have done much in developing his character, 
my dear; and I see every reason to hope that th© 
same influence continned will produce the most bene- 
ficial results.* 

Mary thought this a magnificent compliment, even 
considering that no one but her mamma^ad sncceeded 
in teaching Louis to read when a little boy, or in 
making him persevere in anything now, but then, 
when Lord Ormersfield did pay a compliment, it was 
always in the style of Louis XIY. 
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CHAPTER IS. 

THE FAMILy COMPACT. 

'Who, nuiBt with lender ore, 

Aad to domeetic bounds confined, 

Wm atill a wild Jack-liAre. 

' IITAIIY,' said Mrs. Frost 

i.YL Mrs. Ponsonby yraa sittmg by the open win- 
dow of the library, inialing the pleasant scente of July. 
Raising her eyes, she saw her aunt gazing at her with 
a look aomewhat peqjlexed, but brim-full of misohiev- 
OUB frolic. However, the question waa only 'Where 
b that boy V 

' He is gone down with Mary to his cottage-build- 
ing." 

' Oh I if Hary ia with him, I don't care,' Baid Aunt 
Catharine, ^tting down to her knitting; but her ball 
seemed reetless, and while she pursued it, she broke out 
into a little laugh, and exclaimed, 'I beg your pardon, 
my dear, but I cannot help it. I never heard anything 
M> Ainny t 

'As this scheme,' said Mrs. Ponsonby, with a little 
hedtation. 

' Then you have the other side of it in your letter,' 
cried Mrs. Frost, giving way to her merriment. ' The 
Arabian Iftghta therogelyeB ; the two viziere laying 
their heads together, and sending home orders to us to 
make up the match T 

' My letter does not go so far,' said Mrs. Ponsonby, 
amused, bnt anxious. 

' Touia is the lady's side. My orders are precise. 
Oliver haa talked it over with Mr. Ponsonby, and finds 
t})e connexion would be agreeable; so he issues a decree 
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that his nephew, Roland Djnevor — (poor Jem — he 
would not know himself !) — should enter on no pro- 
feasion, but forthwith pay hia addresses to Miss Pon- 
sonbj, since he will shortly be in a position befitting 
the heir of our family T 

' You leave Prince Koland in happy ignorance,' said 
Mrs. Ponsonby, blushing a little. 

' Certainly — or he would fly off like a sky-rocket at 
the first symptom of the princess.' 

' Then I think we need not alter our plans. All 
that Mary's &,ther tells me is, that he does not intend 
to return home aa yet, though his successor is appointed, 
since he is much occupied by this new partnership with 
Oliver, and expecte that the investment will be suc- 
cessfuL He quite approves of our living at the Terrace, 
especially as he thinks I ought to be informed that 
OUver has declared his intentions with regard to his 
nephew; and so if anything should arise between the 
young people, I am not to discourage it' 

' Mary is in request,* said Mrs. Frost, slyly, and a^ 
she met Mrs. Ponsonbya eyes fill! of uneasy inqniry. 
' You don't mean that you have not observ&d at least 
hia elder lordship's most decided courtship I Don't be 
too innocent, my dear.' 

' Pray don't say so. Aunt Kitty, or yon will make 
me uncomfortable in staying here. If the like ever 
crossed his mind, he must perceive that the two are 
just what we were together ourselves.' 

' That might make him wish it the more,' Aunt 
Catharine had almost said; but she restrained it half- 
way, and said, 'Louis is hardly come to 'the time of 
life for a grande paetion.' 

' True. He is wonderfully young; and T&axy not 
only seems much older, but is by no means the girl to 
attract a merq youi^. I rather suspect she will have 
no courtship but from the elders.' 

' In spite of her opportunities. What would some 
mammaa — Lord Ormersfield's bugbear, for iuHtanoe, 
I^dy Conway — give for such a chance ! Three months 
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of a lame joaog Lord, and such a lame young Lord as 
my Louis !' 

' I might have feared,' aaid Mra. PonaoBby, ' if Mary 
were not so perfectly aimple. Auot Melicent maDaged 
to abstract all romance, and I never regretted it 
so little. She has looked after him merely be- 
ca-use it came in her way as a form of kindneaa, and 
if) too much hia govemeas for anything of the other 

' So you really do not vish for the other sort Y said 
Mrs. Frost, half mortified, as if it were a slight to her 
boy. 

' I don't know how her &ther might take it,' said 
Mrs, Ponsonby, eager to disarm her. 'With his 
grand expectations, and his view of the state of this 
property, he might make difficulties. He is fond of 
expressing his contempt for needy nobility ■ and I 
am afimd, after all that has passed, that this would be 
the last case ia which he would make an exception.' 

' Yet yoii say he is fond of Mary.' 

'Veiyfond. If anything would triumph over his 
dislike, it would he his affection for her ; but I had 
rather my poor Maiy had not to put it to the proof. 
And, after all, I don't think it tiie safest way for a 
marriage, that the man should be the m.ost attractive, 
aoA the woman the most — ' 

' Sensible ! Say it, Maiy — that is the charm in my 
nephew's eyes.' 

' Your gfjwtt-nephew is the point ! No, no. Aunt 
Kitty; you are under a delusion. The kindness to 
Mary is no more than 'anld lang-syne,' and because 
he thinks her too impossible. He cannot afford for 
his son to marry anything but a grand unquestionable 
Jieiresa. Maty's fortune, besides, depending on specu' 
lations, would bo nothing to what Lady Fitgocelyn 
ought to have.' 

' For shame ! I think better of him. I believe lie 
would be unworldly when Louis's happiness was 
concerned.' 
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' To return to James,' su<l Mrs. FoDsonby, decidedly : 
'I am giftd that his uncle should have declared his 
intentiona' 

' Oh, my dear, we are quite used to that, I am only 
glad that Jem takes no heed. We have had enough 
of that ! — For my own part,' and the tears arose, ' I 
never expect that poor Oliver will think he has done 
enough in my lifetime. These things do so grow on 
a man I If I had but kept him at home !' 

' It might have been the sama' 

' There would have been something to divide his 
attention. His brother used to be a sort of idol ; he 
seemed to love him the more for his quiet, easy ways, 
and to delight in waiting on him. I do believe he 
delays, because he cannot bear to come home without 
Henry !' 

Mrs. Fonsonby preferred most topics to that of Mrs. 
Frost's sons, and was relieved by the sight of the 
young people returning across the lawn— Fitzjocelyn 
with his ash stiet, but owiog a good deal of support 
to Mary's firm, well-knit arm. They showed well 
together : even lameness could not disfigure the grace of 
his leisurely movements ; and the bright changefiilness 
and deUcacy of his face contrasted well with the placid 
nobleness of her composed expression, while her 
complexion was heightened aud her eyes lighted by 
exercise, so that she was almost handsome. She 
certainly had been looking uncommonly well lately. 
Was this the way they were to walk together through 

Bnt Mrs. Ponaonby had known little of married life 
save the troubles, and she was doubly anxious for her 
daughter's saka She exceedingly feared unformed 
characters, and natures that had no root in them- 
selves. Mary's husband must not lean on her for 
strength. 

She was glad, as with new meaning, she watched 
their proceedings, to see how easily, aud as a matter 
of course, Louis let Mary bring his footstool and hia 
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slipper, fetch his books, each at the proper time, read 
Bpaoish with him, and make him look out (he words 
in the dictionary when he knew them hy intuition, 
remind him of orders to be written for his bTiildiiigs, 
&nd manage him as her pupU. If she ruled, it was 
with perfect calmness and simplicity, and the play- 
fiilnees was that of brother and sister, not even with 
the coqaettish intimacy of cousinhood. 

The field was decidedly open to Boland Dynevor, 
aliag James FrosL 

Mrs. Ponaonby was loth to contemplate that con- 
tingency, though in all obedience, she exposed her 
daughter to the infection. He was expected on that 
afternoon, bringing his sister with him, for he had not 
withstood the united voices that entreated him to 
become Fitgocelyn's tutor during the vacation, and 
the whole party had promised to remain for the 
present as guests at Ormei'sfield. 

lionis, in high spirits, offered to drive Mrs. Pon- 
sonby to meet the travellers at the station ; and much 
did he inflict on her poor shattered nerves by the way. 
He took no servant, that there might be the more 
room, and perched aloft on the driving seat, he could 
only use his indelatigable tongue hy leaning back with 
hia-head turned round to her. She kept a sharp look- 
out a-head ; but all her warnings of coming perils only 
caused him to give a moment's attention to the horses 
and the reins, before he again turned backwards to 
resume hia discourse. la the town, his head was 
more in the right direction, for he was nodding and 
retaming greetings every moment; he seemed to have 
a bowing acquaintance with all the world, and when 
he drew up at the station, reached down several times 
to shake hands with figures whom his father would 
barely have acknowledged ; exchanging good-humoured 
inquiries or congratulations with almost every third 
person. 

Scarcely had the train dashed up before Mrs. Pon- 
sonby was startled by a shout of ' He's there himself I 
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Louia ! Lotiis !' and felt, as well as saw, the sprmging 
aaceat t^ the box of a tall ^parition, in a scanty 
lilao cotton dxtea, an outgrown black mantle, and a 
brown atraw bonnet^ Bcarcelj confining an over- 
profasion cJ fair hair. Louis let go the reiriB to catch 
hold of both hands, and cry, ' Well, old Giraffe 1 what 
hare you done with Jem V 

' Seeing to the luggage I Yoa wont let him turn 
me ont I I must nt here I' * 

' You MU«t have manners,' said Louia ; ' look round, 
and speak rationally to Mrs. PonBonby.' 

' I never saw she was there 1' and aUghtly colouring, 
the 'Giraffe' erected her length, tiuTied round a small 
inaignificaat &ce elightiy freckled, with hazel eyes, as 
light as if th«7 had been grey ; and stretched down a 
hand to be shaken by her new relation ; but she was 
chiefly bent on retaining her elevation. 

'There, Jem I' she cried exultingly, as he came forth, 
followed hy the trunts and portmaDteaua. 

' Madcap !' he said ; ' but I suppose the first day of 
the hohdays must be privil^ed. Hal Fitzjocelyn, 
you're the right man in the right place, whatever 
Clara ia.' 

So they drove o^ James sitting by Mrs. Fonsonby, 
and taking care to inform her that, in spite of her pre- 
posterous height, Clara was only sixteen, he began to 
ask anxious questions as to Fitzjocelyn's recovery ; 
while she looked up at the pair in front, and thought, 
from the appearance of things, that even Louis's tongue 
was more t^n rivalled, for the new comer seemed to 
say a sentence in the time he took in saying a word. 
Poor Mrs. Fonsonby I she would not have been 
happier had she known in which pair of hands the 
reins were I 

' And Louis I how are you 1' cried Clara, as soon as 
this point had been gained; 'are you able to walkl* 

' After a &shion.' 

' And does your ankle hurt you T 

' Only if I work it too hard. One would think that 
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loonging had become a virtue instead of a vice, to hear 
Ike way I am treated.' 

' You look — ■' began Clara. ' But oh, Louia I' cried 
she, iu a sort of hesitating wonder, ' what I & moustache)' 

' Don't say a word :' he lowered his voice. ' Biding 
is against orders ; but T cannot miss the Yeomanry, 
under the present aspect of affairs.' 

' The invasion 1 A man in the train was talking of 
the war ateaxQers, but Jem laughed. Do you believe 
in it r 

' It ia a time when a display of loyalty and nationtd 
spirit may turn the scala I am resolved to let no trifle 
prevent me from doing my part,' he said, colouring 
with enthusiasDL 

' You are quite right,' cried Clara. ' You ought to 
take your vassals, like a feudal chief I I am sure the 
defence of one's country ought to outweigh every- 

' Exactly so. Our volunteer forces are our strength 
and (^ory, and are a happy meeting of all classes in the 
common cause. But say nothing, Clara, or granny will 
take alarm, and get an edict from Walby against me.' 

' Dear granny I But I wish we were going home to 
the Terrace.' 

' TbaJik you. How flattering T 

' You would be always in and out, and it would be 
BO much more comfortable. Is Lord Ormersfield at 
home 1' 

' So, he will not come till legislation can bear Lon- 
don no longer.' 

' Oh !' — with a sound of great relief. 

' You don't know bow kind he has been,' said Louis, 
e^erly. ' You will find it out when yon are in the 
house with him.' 

Clara laughed, but sighed. ' I think we should have 
had more fan at home.' 

' What ! than with me for your host ) Try what I 
can do. Besides, you overlook Mary.' 

' But she has been at school !' 
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' Well !' 

' I didn't bargain for Bchool-^rls at home j' 

' I should not hare classed Maiy in that category.' 

' Don't aat me to endure any one 'who has been at 

school I Oh, Louis ! if you could only guess — if you 

VDuld unly speak to Jem not to send me baok to that 

' Aunt Kitty will not consent, I am sure, if yon are 
really unhappy there, my poor Clara.' 

' No I no ! I am ordered not to tell granny. It 
would only vex her, and Jem says it must be. I don't 
want her to be Tezed, and if I tell yon, I may be able 
to keep it in !' 

Out poured the whole flood of troubles, unequal in 
magnitude, but most trying to the high-spirited girl. 
Formal walks, silent meals, set manners, perpetual 
French, were a severe trial, but fiir worse was the com- 
panionship. Petty vanities, small disputes, fretful 
jealousies, insincere tricks, and sentimental seotets, 
seemed to Clara a great deal more contemptible than 
the ignorance, indolence, abrupt manners and boyish 
tastes which brought her into constant disgrace — and 
tliere seemed to be one perpetual chafing and contra- 
diction, which made her miserable. And a further 
confidence could not help following, though with a 
warning that Jem must not hear it, for she did not 
mind, and he spent eveiy fioihing on her that he could 
afiord. She had been teased about her dress, told that 
her friends were mean and shabby, and rejected as a 
walking companion, because she had no parasol, and 
that was vulgar. 

' I am sure I wanted to walk with aone of them,' 
said Clara, ' and when our English goTemess advised 
me to get one, I told her Z would give in to no such 
nonsense, for only vulgar people cared about them. 
Such a scrape I got into I Well, then Miss Salter, 
whose fether is a knight, and who thinks herself the 
great lady of the school, always bridled whenever she 
saw me, and, at last, Lucy Baynor came whispering up, 
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to beg th&t I would contradict that my grandmamma 
kept a school, for Misa Salter was ao very partioular.' 
' I should like to have heard' your contradiction.' 
' I never would whiaper, least of all to Lucy Ruynor, 
BO I stood up in the midst, and said, as clear as I could, 
that my grandmother had always earned an honest live- 
lihood by teaching little boys, and that I meant to do 
the same, for nothing would ever make me have any- 
thing to do with giris.' 

'That spoilt it,' said Louis — 'the first half was 



' What was the second 1' 

* W nmH-Ti nature,' said IjOuis. 

' I see,' said Clara. ' Well, they were famously 
scandalized, and that was all very nice, for they let me 
alone. But you brought far worse on me, Louis.' 

'I!' 

' Ay 1 'Twas my own fault, though, but I couldn't 
help it. Tou must know, they aU are ready to bow 
down to the ninety-ninth part of a Lord's little finger ; 
and Miss Brown — ^that's the teacher — always reads all 
(he &shionable intelligence aa if it were the Arabian 
Night», and imparts little bite to Miss Salter and her 
pete ; and ao it was that I heard, whispered across the 
table, the dreadftil accident to Viscount Fitzjocelyn !' 

' Did nobody write to you )' 

' Yes — I had a letter from granny, and another from 
Jem by the next morning's post, or I don't know what 
I should have done. Granny was too busy to write 
at first ; I didn't three parts believe it before, but there 
was no keeping in at that first moment' 

' What did you do )' 

' I gave one great scream, and flew at the newspaper. 
The worst was, that I had to explain, and then — 
oh I it was enough to make one sick. Why had I not 
s»d I was Lord Ormersfield's cou^ ! I turned int« 
a fine aristocratic-looking girl on the spot ! Misg 
Salter came and fondled, and wanted me to walk 
with her !' 
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' Of oounw ; she had compaasion on your distress — 
amiable feeliog I' 

' She only waoted to a&k lidicnlouB queetions, whether 
you were lumdaome.' 

' What did you reply T 

' I told them not a word, except that my brother was 
going to be your tutor. When I saw Miss Salter eet- 
ting off by this line, I made Jem take second-clAsa 
tickets, that she might be ashamed of ma' 

' My dear Giraffe, bend down your neck, and don't 
take such a commonplace, conventional view of yoor 
schoolfellows.' 

' Conventional ! ay, all agree because they know it 
1^ experience,' said Clara — ' I'm sure I do 1' • 

'Then take the other side — see the beat.' 

' Jem says you go too far, and are unreasonable with 
your theory of making the beat of every one.' 

' By no means. I always made the worst of 
Frampton, and now I know what injustice I did him, 
I never saw greater kindness and unselfiHhnesa than he 
has shown me.' 

' I should like to know what beet you would make 
of these girls 1' 

' You have to try that I' 

' Can Z get any possible good by staying X 

'A vast deal.' 

' I'm sure Italian, and music, and drawing, are not a 
good compared with truth, and honour, and kindness.' 

' All those things only grow by staying wherever 
we may happen to be, unless it is by our own fault.' 

' TeU me what good you mean !' 

' Learning not to hato, learning to mend your 
gloves. Don't jerk the reins, Clara, or you'll get me 
into a scrape.' 

Clara oould extract no more, nor did she wish it ; 
for having relieved her mind by the overflow, she 
only wanted to forget her misfortunes. Her cousin 
Louis was her chief companion; they had always felt 
1 the same level- of nonsense, and bad 
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imresorredly shared each other's confidences and pro- 
jects ; and ten thousand hits of intelligence were dis- 
cussed with mutual ardour, while Clara'a ecstaay became 
uncontrollable as she felt herself ooming nearer to her 
grandmother. She finally descended with a bound 
almost as distressing to her brother as her ascent had 
been, and leapt at once to the embiHce of Mrs. Frost, 
who stood there, petting, kissing her, and playfally 
threatening all sorts of means to stop her growth. 
Clara reared up her giraffe figure, boasting of having 
overtopped all the world present, except Louis ! She 
made but a cold, abrupt response to her cousin Mary's 
greeting, and presently ruahod upstairs in search of 
dear old Jane, with an impetus that made Mre. Frost 
nigh, and say, ' Poor child ! how happy she is ;' and 
follow her, smiling, while James looked annoyed. 

' Never mind, Jem,' said Louis, who had thrown 
himself at lull length on the sota, ' she deserves com* 
penaation. Let it fizz.' 

'And undo everything ! What do you say to that, 
Mary)' 

' Mary is to say nothing,' said Louis ; ' I mean that 
poor child to have her swing,' 

' I shall leave you and James to settle that,' said 
Mary, quitting them. 

' I am very anxious that Clara should form a fiiend- 
ship with Mary,' said James, gravely. 

' Friendships can't he crammed down people's 
throate,' said Louis, in a weary indifferent tone. 

' You who have been three months with Mary !' 

' Mary and I did not meet with labels round our 

necks that here were a pair of friends. Pray do 

you mean to send that victim of yours back to school V 

' Don't set her against it. I have been teUing her 

of the necessity all the way home.' 

' la it not to be taken into consideration that a bad 
— not to say a base — style of girl seems to prevail 
there? 

' I can't help it, Fitgocelyn,' cried Jem, ruffling up 
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his hair, as he always did when vexed. 'Girls fit tO' 
be lier oompanious don't go to school— «r to no school 
within my means. This place has sound superiors, 
and she jnust be provided with a marketable stock of 
accomplishments, so there's no choice. I can trust 
her not to forget that she is a Dynevor.' 

' Query as to the benefit of that recollection.' 

' What do you mean )' 

' That I never saw evils lessened by private self- 
exaltation.' 

' Very philosophical 1 but as a matter of &ct, what 
was it but the sense of my birth that kept me out of 
all the mischief I was exposed to at tjie Grammar 
School f 

' I always thought it had been something more re- 
spectable,' said Louis, his voice growing more sleepy. 

' Pshaw ! Primary motivea being understood, se- 
condary stand common wear the best' 

' As long as they don't eat into the primaiy.' 

' The long and short of it is,' exclaimed James, 
impatiently, ' that we must have no nonsense abont 
Clara. It is pain enough to me to inflict all this on 
her, but I would not do it, if I thought it were more 
than mere discomfort. Her principles are fixed, she 
is above theee trumperies. But you hare the sense to 
see that her whole wel&re may depend on whether 
she gets fitted to be a valuable a:CcompliHhed governess 
or a mere bonne, tossed about among nursery -maids. 
There's where poverty galls I Don't go and set my 
grandmother on ! If she grew wretched and took 
Clara away, it would be mere condemning of her to 
rudeness and struggling I' 

' Very well,' said Louis, as James concluded the 
brief sentences, uttered in the bitterness of his heart, 
'one bargain I make. If I am to hold my tongue about 
school, X wUl have my own way with her in the holi- 

' I tell you, Iiouis, that it is time to have done 
with childishness. Clara is growing up — I vxmt have 
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ever to be a reasonable, conformable woman, it ia high 
time to begin. I can't have you undoing the work oi 
six months ! when Mai; mi^t make some hand of 
her, too — ' 

James stopped. Louis's eyes were shnt, and he 
appeared to be completely asleep. If silence were 
acquiescence, it was at least gained ; and so he went 
away, and on returning, intended to impress his 
lessons of reserve on Clara and her grandmother, but 
was jffevented by finding Mrs, Ponsonby and her 
daoghter already in the library, consulting over some 
letters, while Clara sat at her grandmother's knee in 
the full felicity of hearing all the Northwold news. 

The tea was brought in, and there wse an inquiry 
for Louis. He oame slowly forward from the sofa at 
the dark end of the room, but disclaimed, of course, the 
aocusaticm of &tigue. 

' A very bad sign,' said James, ' that yon have 
been there all this time without our finding it out. 
Decidediy, jrou have taken me in. Yon don't look 
half as wdl as you promised. You are not the same 
oolonr ten minutes together; just now white, and 
now — how you redden !* 

' Don't, Jem !' cried Louis, as each observation re- 
newed the tide of burning orimsou in his cheek. ' It is 
like whistling to a turkey-oock. If I had but the blue 
variety, it might be more comfortable, as well as more 
inten»tiiig.* 

Clara went into a choking paroxysm of laughter, 
which her brother tried to moderate by a look, and 
Looia rendered more convulsive by quoting 

' M&rked you hia cheek of heaveal; blue,' 

and looked with a mischievous amusement at James's 
ill-suppressed displeasure at the merriment that knew 
no bounds, till even Mrs. Frost, who bad laughed at 
first as much at James's distress as at Louis's 
VOL. I. L 
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traTestie or Clara's tun, thought it time to check it hy 
saying, ' You ar« right, Jem, he is not half so etroug 
aa he thinks himself. You must keep him in good 
order,' 

' Take care. Aunt Kitty,' said Louis ; ' youll make 
tne FeBtlve. A. tutor and govemeea both 1 I appeal 1 
Shall we endure it, Clara f 

' Britons never shall be slaves 1 ' was the eager 
response. 

' Worthy of the daoghter of the Pendragons,' said 
Louis ; ' but it lost half its effect from being stifled 
with laughing. You should command yourself, 
Clara, when you utter a sentiment. I beg to repeat 
Mj i^a Frost Dyneror's novel and striking speech, and 
declare my adhesion, ' Britons never shall be slaves 1 ' 
Liberty, fraternity, and equality ! Tyrants, beware!' 

' You ungrateful boy 1' said Mrs. Frost ; 'that's tho 
way you use your good governess !' 

' Only the way the nineteenth century treats all its 
good govemeases,' said Louis. 

' "When it gets past them,' said Mary, smiling. 'I 
hope you did not think I was not ready to give you 
up to your tutor )' 

Mary found the renunciation more complete than 
perhaps she had expected. The return of his cousins 
had made Fitzjocelyn a different creature. He did 
indeed read with James for two hours every momiiig, 
but this wELS his whole concession to discipline; other- 
wise he was more wayward and desultory than ever, 
and seemed bent on teazing James, and amusing him- 
self by making Clara extravagantly wild and idle. 
Tired of his long confinement, he threw off all pru- 
dence with regard to health, as well as all struggle 
with his volatile habits ; and the more he was scolded, 
the more he seemed to delight in making meekly 
ridiculous answers and going his own way. Some- 
times he and Clara would make an appointment, at 
some unearthly hour, to see Mrs. N'orrts make cheese, 
or to find the sun-dew blossom open, or to sketch some 
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«ffeot of morning sun. LoiiiB would afterwards be 
tired and unhinged the whole day, but never con- 
vinced, only capable of promoting Clara's dmtter ; and 
ready the next day to Btand about with her in the sun 
at the cottages, to the increase of her freckles, and the 
detriment of his ankle. Their frolics would have been 
more comprehensible had ahe been more attractive; 
bat her boisterous spirits were not engaging to any 
one bat Louis, who seemed to enjoy them in propor- 
tion to her brother's annoyance, and to let himself 
down into nearly equal folly. 

He gave some alight explanation to Mary, one day 
-when he had been reminded of one of their former 
occupations — ' Ah I I have no time for that now. 
Yoa see there's nobody else to protect that poor 
Giniffe from being too rational.' 

' Is that her great danger f said Mary. 
'Take my advice, Mary, let her iJone. 'Follow 
yonr own judgment, and not poor Jem's fidgets. He 
vants to be ' &ther, mother both, and ande, aU in 
one,' and so he misses his natural vocation of elder 
brother. He wants to make a woman of her before 
her time ; and now he has Ms way with her at school, 
he thaU let her have a little compensation at home.' 

' Is this good for her f Is . it the only way she can 
be happy T 

' It is her way, at least ; and if you knew the penance 
she undergoes at Bohool, you would not grudge it to 
her. She is under his orders not to disclose the secrets 
of her prison-house, lest they should disquiet Aunt 
Catharine; and she will not turn to you, because — I 
b^ your pardon, Mary — she has imbibed a distrust of 
all school-girls; and besides, Jem has gone and in- 
sisted on your being her friend more than human 
nature can stand.' 

' It is a great pity,' said Mary, smiling, but grieved ; 
' I should not have been able to do her much good — 
but if I could only tiy F 

' 111 tell you,' said Louis, coming near, with a look 
L 2 
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between confidence and embarrassment ; ' is it in th« 
power of woman to make her drees loolc rather more 
like other people's 'without inflaming the blood of the 
I>ynevor8 — cautiously, jou know t Even my &tJier 
does not dare to give her half-a-sovereign for pocket- 
money; but do ask your mother if she could not be 
made such that those girls should not make hw their 
laughingHtock.' 

' You don't mean it I* 

' Aye, I do ; and ^ haa not even told James, lest 
be should wish to spend more npon her. She glories 
in it, but that is hardly wholesome.' 

' Then she told you )' 

' Oh, yes I We always were brothers I It is great 
liin to have her here I I always wished it, and Vm 
glad it has oome before they have made her get out of 
the boy. He will be &ther to the woman some day; 
and that will be soon enough, without teasing her.' 

Maiy wished to ask whether all this were for Clara's 
good, but she could not very well put such a question 
to him; and, after all, it was noticeable that, noisy 
and unguarded as Clara's chatter was, there never wm 
anything that in itself should not have been said : 
thougli her manner with Louts was unceremonious, it 
was never flirting; and refioement of mind was as 
evident in her rough-and-ready manner as in his high- 
bred quietness. This seemed to account for Mrs. 
Frost's non-interference, which at &^ amazed her 
niece ; but Aunt Catharine's element was chiefly with 
boys, and her love for Clara, though very great, rfiowed 
itself chiefly in still regarding her as a mere child, 
petting her to atone for the privations of school, and 
while she might assent te the propriety of James's 
restrictions, always laughing or looking aside wh«i 
they were eluded. 

James argued and remonstrated. He said a great 
deal, always had the advantt^e in vehemence, and 
appeared to reduce Louis to a condition of quaint de- 
bonnaire indifference; andwar&re seemed the normal 
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etate of the cotisins, the on« fiery and sensitive, the 
other cool and impaaaive, and yet as appropriate to 
each other aa the pepper and the cucnmber, to borrow 
a bon mot from their neighbour, Bydney Calcott. 

If Jem came to Mary brimfat ol annoyance with 
Lonis'a folly, a mild word of aesent waa sufficient to 
make Mm torn roosd aad do battle with the imagi- 
nary emnny who was alwi^ depreciating Fitzjooelyn. 
To make up for Clara's aroidanoe of Mary, be rendered 
her im prime counaeltor, and maiiy an boor was spent 
in pacing up and down the garden in the summer 
twilight J while she did her best to pacify bim by 
su^esting that thorough relaxation would give spirits 
and patience for Clara's next half year, and tl^t it 
might be wiser not to ovetstrain his own undefined 
authority, while the lawful power. Aunt Catharine, did 
not interfere. Surely she might safely be trusted to 
watch over her own granddaughter j and while Clara 
was so perfectly simple, and Louis such a^ be was, 
more evil than good might result &om inculcating 
reserva At any rate, it was hard to meddle with the 
poor child's few weeks of happiness, and to this James 
alwsjrs agreed ; and then he came the next day to re- 
lieve himself by fighting the battle over again. So con- 
stantly did this occur, that Aunt Kitty, in her love of 
mischief, whispered to Mrs. Fonsonby that she only 
hoped the two viziers would not quarrel about the 
three thousand sequins, three landed estates, and three 

Still, Lonis's desertion bad left nnocoupied so many 
of the hours of Mary's time that he had previously 
absorbed, that her mother watched anxiously to see 
whether she would feel the blank. But she treated it 
as a matter of course. She had attended to her cousin 
when be needed her, and now that he bad regained bis 
former companion, Clara, sberesigned bim without effort 
or mortification, as far as could be seen. She was forced 
to fall back on other duties, fumiabiug the house, 
working for every one, and reading some books that 
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LoniB Had brought before her. The impnlse of self-- 
improTemest had not expired with his attention, and 
without any shadow of pique she was alwajH ready to 
phij the &iend and elder sister whenever he needed 
her, and to be grateful when he shared her intereete 
or pursuits. So the world went till Lord Onners- 
field'a return caused Clara's noise to subside so entirely, 
that her brother waa soffioiently at ease to be exceed- 
ingly TiTacious and entertaining, and Mrs. Fonsonby 
hoped for a great improvement ia the state of afhiia. 
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THE BETTEA PART OF TALOUB. 



CHAPTEK X. 

THE BETTER FAKT OF VALOUR. 

For who is he, irhose chin ia but enriched 
With one Appearing hair, that will not follow 
Theae colled and ohoice-drawn cavaliera 'gunst France! 
Woik, work your thought!, and therein see a siege. 

Sit^ Henry T. 

T TTF. next forenoon, M&ry met James in the park, 
wandering in search of his pupil, whom ho had 
not Beeu since they had finished their mondng'B work 
in the study. Some wild freak with Clara was appre- 
hended, but while they were conferring. Maty ex- 
claimed, ' What's that 1' as a clatter and oknk met her 
ear. 

'Only the men going out to join old Brewster's 
lidionlouB yeomanry,' swd Jem. 

' Oh, I ^ould like to see them,' cried Mary, running 
to the top of a bank, whence she oould see into th« 
hoUoT road leading from the stables to the lodge. 
Four honemen, the sun glancing on their helmets, 
were descending the road, and a fiAh, at some distance 
ahead, was nearly out of sight. ' Ah,' she said, ' Louis 
most have been seeing them oS. • How disappointed 
he must be not to go 1' 

' I wish I was sure — ' said James, with a start. ' I 
declare his folly is capable of anything ! Why did I 
not think of it sooner t ' 

Clara here rushed upon them with her oameleopard 
gallop, sending her voice before her ; ' Canyon see theml" 
'Scarcely,' said Maiy, making room for her. 
.< Where s Louis)' hastily demanded her brother. 
' Gone to the yeomanry meeting,' said Clara, looking 
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ia their faces in the exultation of producing a sensa- 
tion. 

JameB vas setting off with a ran to intercept him, 
but it was too late j and Clara loudl7 laughed as she 
said, ' You can't catch him.' 

' I've done with him ! ' cried Jamee. ' Can madness 
go further t ' 

' James I I am ashamed of j'ou,' cried the Giraffe, 
with great statelinesB. ' Here are the enemj threat«D- 
ing our coasts, and our towoa full of disaffection and 
sedition ; and when our yeomanry are lukewarm 
enough to go off grouse-shooting instead of attending 
to their duty, what is to become of the whole oountry 
if somebody does not make an exertion 1 The tran- 
quillity of all Ikg^and may depend on the &ce oat 
yeomanry show.' 

' On Lieutenant Fit^ocelyn's yellow moustache ! 
Pray how long have you been in* the secret of these 
heroic intentions t' 

' Ever since I came home.' 

' We all knew that he meant to go out if he could,' 
said Mary, in a, tone calculated to sootlie J«m, and 
diminish Clara's glory in being sole confidante, ' but we 
did nst think him well enough. I hope it will do him 
DO harm.' 

' Exertioua in a good cause can do no harm 1' boldly 
declared Clara ; then, with sudden loss of confidence, 
'do you really think it willl' 

'Just cripple him for life,' said James. 

' Mr. Walby wished him not to attempt riding,' said 
Mary. ' He thinks any strain on the ankle jnst now 
might hurt him very much ; but it may be over caution.' 

' Mr, Walby is an old woman,' said Clu:a. ' Now, 
Jem, you said so yourself. Besides, it b all for hii 
duty I Of course, he would risk anything for the good 
of his country.' 

' Don't say another word, Clara,' exclaimed James, 
* or yon will drive me distracted with yoor toUy. One 
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gnia of sena^ and even you would have stopped it ; 
but neither you aor he could miss a chance of his 
figuring in that nuuqaerade dress 1 Look at the sun, 
exactly like a red-hot oven ! We shall have him come 
home as ill as erer 1' 

Clara had another milder and more BorrowAil ver- 
sion of the aoolding irom her grandmother ; but LckiI 
Qrmerefield escaped the day's anxiety by beiug so busy 
-with Bichardson, that he never emerged from the 
atady, and did not misB his son. 

It was an exoeedingly snltty day, and the hopeful 
trasted that Louis wonid be forced to give in, before 
much harm could be done ; but it was not till five 
o'clock that the hoofs were heard on the gravel j and 
Jem went oat to revenge himself with irony for his 



' 1 hope you are satisfied,' he said ; ' ibdee ett pro 
palria ntori.' 

Louis was slowly dismonnting, and as be touched 
the ground gave a slight «ry of pain, aud caught at 
the servant's arm for sa[^rt 

' No more than I expected,' aaid James, coming to 
help him ; and at the same moment Lord Ormerafield 
was heard exclaiming — 

' Fit^ocelyn ! what miprudenee I' 

'Take care,' hastily interrupted James, finding 
Lonis leaning helplessly against him, unable to speak 
or stand, and his flushed cheek r^idly chan^g to 
deadly white. 

They lifted him up the steps into the hall, where he 
signed to be laid down on the seat of the oool north 
window ; and trying to smile, said ' it was only the 
hot sun, and his foot aching rather; it would soon 
go oft' And when, with much pain and difficulty, 
Frampton had released his swollen foot from the 
reguhition-boot, into which he had foolishly thrust 
it, he went on more fluently. ' He had thought it 
his duty, especially when Mr. Shaw, the captain of bis 
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troop, had chosen to go away — he had believed it 
oould do no harm — he was sure it was only a little 
present discomfort, and in the preeeut crisiB " 

He addressed hia aunt, but his «7es were on hia 
&ther ; and when he heard not a »ngle woM from 
him, he suddenly ceased, and presently, laying hia head 
down on the window-aill, he b^ged that no one would 
stand and watch him ; he should come into the library 
in a few minutes. 

The few minutes lasted, however, till near dinnra*' 
time, when he called to Mary, as she was coming 
downstairs, and asked her to help bim into the 
library ; he could remain no longer exposed to 
Frampton's pity, as dinner went io. 

He dragged himself along with more difficulty than 
he had found for weeks, and sank down on the sofa 
with a sigh of exhaustion ; while Clara, who was 
alone in tiie room, reared herself up from an easy- 
oboir, where she had been sitting in an attitude that 
would have been despair to her mistress. 

' Ha, Clara T said Louis, presently ; ^ ' you look as if 
you bad been the object of inveotive T 

' I don't care,' exclaimed Clara ; ' I know you were 
in the good old cause.' 

' Cond6 at Jamac, Xlharles XII. at Fnltowa — 
which )' said Louia. ' I thought of both myself — only, 
unluckily, I made such frightful blunders. I was 
thankful to my men for bringing me off, like other 
great commanders.' 

' Oh, Louis ! but at least you wexe in your place — 
you set the example.' 

' Unluckily, these things descend fit>m the sublime 
to the other thing, when one is done up, and begin- 
ning to doubt whether self-will cannot sometimes 

' I'm sure they are all quite cross enough to you 
already, without your being cross to yourself.' 

' An ingenious and elegant impersonal,' said Louis. 
Clara rushed out into the garden to tell the stiff old 
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Toae-trees that if Lord Ormersfield were savage now, 
lie would be more horrid than ever. 

Meanwhile, Louis drew a long sigh, mnrmnring, 
• Have I gone and vexed him again ? Mary, have I 
been very aiUy 1' 

The half-piteouB doubt and compnnotion had some- 
thing childish, which made her smile as she answered : 
' Tou had better have done as you were told.' 

' The surest road to silliness,' said Louis, whose ten- 
dency was to moralize the more, the more tired he waa, 
' is to think one is going to do something fine ! It is 
dismal work to come out at the other end of an illnsion.' 

' With a foot aching as, I am afraid, yours does.' 

' I should not mind that, but that I made suoh 
horrid mistakes I' 

These weighed upon his mind so much, that he went 
on, half aloud, rehearsing the manceuvres and orders in 
which he had failed, A'om the difficulty of taking the 
command of his troop for the first time, when bewil- 
dered with pain and discomfort. The others come in, 
and James looked rabid ; Louis stole a glance now and 
then at his father, who preserved a grave silence; while 
Clara stood aloof, oomparing the prostrate figure in blue 
and silver to all the wounded knights in history or 
fiction. 

He was past going in to dinner, and the party were 
' civil and melancholy,' Mrs. Frost easting beseeching 
looks at her grandson, who sat visibly obafing at the 
gloom that r^ted on the Eari'a brow, and which in- 
creased at each message of refusal of everything but 
iced water. At last Mrs. Frost carried off some 
grapes firom the dessert to tempt him, and as she 
pa^ed through the open window — her readiest way to 
the library — ^tbe Earl's thanks concluded with a dis- 
consolate murmur 'quite ill,' aud 'abominable folly;' 
a mere soliloquy and nearly- inaudible, but sufficient 
spark to produce the explosion. 

' Fitgocelyn's motives deserve no such name as 
folly,' Jamea cried, with stammering eagemesa. 
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'I kmov yon did not enoounige him,' said Lord 



' I did,' said a Tonng, (dear Trace, raised in alann at 
her own boldncBs ; ' Jem knew nothing of it, bnt I 
thought it right.' 

Lord OnaeiBfidd made a little courteous iaclination 
'with his head, which annihilated Clara Mpoa. the Bpot. 

' I doubt whether I should have doi^ ri^t in Btrivin^ 
to prerent him,' said Jajnea ' Who can aftpreciAite the 
nkorat effect of heroiam V 

' Ecrcoam in the oanae o£ a Bilver jacket !' 

' Kow, that is the moat oB&ir thing in the world I* 
cried James, always most Tiolent wh^i he launched out 
with his msjiestio cousin. , ' There is not a man living 
more careless of his appearance. You do him justice, 
Mrs. Ponsonbyf 

' Yes, I do not bdiere that ranity had anj^hing to 
do with. it. A man who would bear what he has done 
to-day would do &r more.' 

' If it had be«n for any reasonable ca«se,' EMud the 
EarL 

' You may not understand it, Lord Ormersfield,' 
exclaimed James, 'but I do. Inthcse times of disaffec- 
tion, a sound heart, and whole spirit, in our volunteer 
corps may be the saving of the country; and who can 
tell what may be the benefit of such an exhibition of 
self-sacrificing zeaL The time demands every man's 
utmost, and neither risk nor suffering can make him 
flint^ from his duty.' 

'My dear Jem,' said a voice behind him at the 
window, ' I never see my follies so plainly as when 
you are defeuding them. Come and help me up stairs; 
Granny is ordering me up; a nif^t's rest will set all 
smooth.' 

It was not a mght's rest, neither did it set things 
smooth. In vain did Louis assume a sprightly coun- 
tenance, and hold his head and shoulders erect and 
stately ; there was no omioealing that he was very pale, 
and winoed at eveiy step. His ankle had been much 
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hurt by the preesore of t^ Btihrnp, KtiA be waa not 
strong enoagh to bear with impunity severe pain, 
exertion, and fet^gne on a, iraimng Bummer cUy. It 
was evident that iiia recovery had been thrown back 
for weeks. 

His father made no )<eprDaQhefl, bnt wm grievoiuly 
disappointed. His oxaggerKted «sttniate of his son's 
discretion had given plaoe to a no leas misfdaced des- 
pondency, quite inaocessihle to Mrs. Fonsonby's coa- 
solations aa to the spirit that had prompted ^e per- 
formance. He could have better undeistood a youth 
being unable to forego the ezhibitioa of a handsome 
person and dress, than imagine that any one of mode- 
rate sense could either expect the invasion, or use these 
means of averting it. If imaginaticm was to be allowed 
for, ao much the worse. A certaia resemblance to the 
childish wiMiloess with which his wife had trifled with 
her health, occurred to him, increasing his vexation by 
gloomy shadows of the pout. 

His sUeut mortification and kind anxiety went to 
his son's heart. Louis was no lew disappointed in 
himself in finding his own judgment as untrustworthy 
as ever, tdnce the exploit that had been a perpetual 
feast to hie obtvalrous fimcy had tamed ont a mere 
piece of self-willed imprudence, destroying all the 
newly-beatowed and highly-valued good opLnion of his 
fether ; and even in itself, incompetently executed. 
' He had made a fool of himself every way.' That had 
been James's first dictwm, and he adopted it from con- 
viction. 

In the course of the day, goodnatnred, &t Sir Gilbert 
Brewster, the colonel of the yeomanry, who had been 
seriously unea^ at his looks, and had tried to send 
him home, rode over to inquire for him, compliment- 
ing him on being 'thorough game to the last' Louis 
relieved his mind by apologies for his blunders, where- 
upon he learnt that ius good colonel had never dis- 
covered them, and now only laughed at them, and 
declared that they were mere trifles to what the whole 
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corps, officezff and men, committed wheoever they met, 
and no one cared except one old sergeant 'who had 
been in the Light Dragoons. Louis's very repentance 
for them was another piece of absnrdity. He smiled, 
indeed, but seemed to give himself up aa a hopeless 
subject. His spirits flagged aa they had not done 
throughout his illness, and, unwell, languid, and de- 
pressed, he spent his days without an attempt to rally. 
He was only too conscious of his own inconaistency, 
but he had not energy enough to resume any of the 
habits that Mary had ao diligently nuraed ; neglected 
even his cottage-building, would not trouble him- 
self to consider the carpeuter'a qneationa, forgot 
messages, put off engt^emente, and eeemed to have 
only just vigour enough to be desultory, tease James, 
and spoil Gl^ti. 

Lord Ormersfield became alanned, and called in 
doctors, whorecommended sea air; and James suggested 
a secluded village on the Yorkshire coast, where some 
friends had been reading in the last long vacation. 
This was to be the break-up of the party ; Mrs. Frost 
and the two Marys would resort to I>ynevor Terrace, 
Clara would return to school, and James undertook 
the charge of Louis, who took such exceedingly little 
heed to the arrangements, that Jem indignantly told 
him that he cared neither for himself nor anybody 
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ShaUow. Will you apon good dowry, many htxl 
Stender, I will do a greater thing than that, upon your request 
Merry Wiva of Windtar. 

THE first thing that Loaie did appear to care for 
was a letter that arrived alwut three days 
previous to their departure, addressed to ' Lord Fits- 
gosliog, Hawmsfield Park, Northwold' Bather loo 
persoiuil, as he observed ; he must tetl his oonrespondent 
that it hurt his feelings. The correspondent vaa Tom 
Madison, whose orthography lagged behind hia other 
attainments, if his account might be trusted of ' they 
lectures on Kemietry.' His penmanship was much 
improved, and he was prospering, with hopes of pro- 
motion and higher wages, when he should have learnt 
to keep accounts. He liked Mr. Dobbs and the cbap- 
iMn, and wished to know how to send a crown per 
post to ' old graofer up at Marksedge ; because he is 
too ignorant to get a horder sinned. Please, my lord, 
^ve my duty to him and all enquiring friends, and to 
Schirlt, up at the Teras.' 

Highly amused, Louis lay on the uppermost stop 
from the library window, in the cool summer evening, 
laughing over the letter. 'There, Aunt Eitty, he 
said, ' I commit that tender greeting to your charge,' 
and as she looked doubtful, ' Yes, do, there's a good 
aunt and mistress.' 

' I am afr^d I should not be a good mistress ; I 
ought not to sanction it.' 

' Better sanction it above board than let it go on by 
stealth,' said Louis. ' You are her natural protector.' 
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' So much the more reason against it ! I ought to 
wiah her to forget this poor boy of youre.' 

' Ay, and light Hymen's torch with some thiiTing 
tallow chandler, who would many & domestic slaTe as 
a good speculation, without one spark of the respectful 
chivalrous love that — ' 

' Hush ! you absurd boy.' 

' Well, then, if you wont, I shall go to Jane. The 

Cing hidies are all too cold and too prudent, but Jane 
a soft spot is her heart, and will not think true 
love in confined within the rank that keeps a gig. I 
did think Aunt Eittj had been above vulgar pr»- 
judices.' 

' Not above l>eing ooased by you, you gosling, yon,' 
said Aunt £itty ; ' only you must come out of tiie 
dew, the sun is quite gone.' 

'Presently,' said Louis, as ^te retreated by the 
window. 

'I would not have been too cold or too prudent T 
said Clara. 

' I well believe it I' 

' You will he one if you are not the other,' said Mary, 
gathering her work up, with the dread of (me used to 
tropical dews. ' Are not you coming in f 

' When I can penoade myself to write a letter of 
good advice, a thing I hate.' 

' Whlkh,' asked iStaj ; ' giving or receiving it V 

'Receiving, of course.' — 'Giving, of conrw,' said 
Clara and Louis at the same instuit. 

' Take nune, then,' said Maty, ' and come out of the 
damp.' 

' ATary b so tiresome about these things f oried 
Clara, as their cousin retreated. 'Such fidgetting 
nonsense.' 

' I once argued it with her,' said Louis, without 
stirring ; ' and she had the right side, that it is often 
more self-denying to take care of one's health, than to 
risk it for mere pleasure or heedlessness.' 

' There's no dew I' said Clara ; ' and if there was, it 
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would not hurt ; and if it did, I shovdd be too glad to 
catoh a. cold, or something to keep me at home. Oh, if 
I oould only get into a sice precarioua atate of health !' 

' You would BOOH wish yourself at aohool, or any- 
where else, 80 that yon could feel some life in your 
limbs,' half sighed Louis. 

* I've more than enough ! Oh ! how my feet ache to 
run ! and my throat feels stifled for want of making a 
noise ; aad the hatefulness of always sitting upright, 
with my shoulders even ! Come, you might pity me a 
little this one night, Louis : I know yon do, for Jem is 
always telling me not to let you set me agsiust it.' 

' No, I don't pity you. Pily is next akin to contempt.' 

' Nonsense, Lonia. Do be in earnest.' 

' I have seldom seen the human being whom I could 
presume to pity : certainly not you, bravely resisting 
folly and temptation, and with so dear and noble a 
cause for working.' 

' ITou mean, the hope of helping to maintain grand- 
matnma. 

' Which you will never be able to do, unless you pass 
through tlus ordeal, and qualify yourself for skilled 

' I know that,' said Clara ; ' but the atmosphere there 
seema to poison, and take the vigour out of, alt they 
teach. Oh, BO different from granny teaching me my 
notes, or Jem teaching me French — ' 

' Growling at you—' 

' He never growled half as much as I deaerved. I 
cared to learn of him ; but I don't oare for anything 
now, — no, not for drawing, which you taught me I 
There's no hewt in it I The whole purpose is to get 
amazing numbers of marks and pass each other. All 
dates and words, and gabble gabble I' 

' Ay 1 there's an epitome of the whole world : all 
amtiition, and vanity, and gabble gabble,' said Louis, 
sadly, ' And what is a gosling, that he should complmnl' 

' You don't mean that in retdity. You are always 

VOL. I. M 
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' Some mirth ia beeaoae one does not always think, 
Cl&ra ; and vhen one does thiok deeply eaoagh, there 
is better cheerfolness.' 

'Deeply enough,' said Clara. 'Ah I I see. Knowing 
thftt the world oi gabble is not whkt we beloi^ to, only 
a preparation ) Is that it V 

' It is what I meant.' 

' Ah ! but how to make that knowledge help us.' 

' There's the point. Now and then, I think I see ; 
but then I go off on a wrong tack : I get a silly fit, and 
a hopeless one, and lose my olue. And yet, after all, 
there is a highway ; and frAy&xing men, though fools, 
shall not err therein,' murmured Louia, as he gazed on 
the first star of evening. 

' Oh I tell me how to see my highway at school !' 

' If I only kept my own at home, I might. But you 
have the advantage — you have a fixed duty, and you 
always have kept hold of your purposes mndi better 
than I.' 

' My purpose I' ^d Clara. ' I suppose that is to 
leam as fast as I cau, that I may get away from that 
place, and not be a burthen to granny and Jem. Perhaps 
Jem will marry and be poor, and ikea 1 shall send Ms 
sons to school and college.' 

' And pray what are your social duties till that time 
comes f 

' That's plain enough,' said Clara : ' to keep my tone 
from being deteriorated by these girls. Why, Louis, 
what's that for V as, with a bow and air of sJarm, he 
hastily moved aside from her. 

'If you are so much afraid of being deterio- 
rated — ' 

' Nonsense ! If you only once saw their tmmpeiy 
cabals, and vanities, and mean equivocations, you 
would understand that the only thing to be done is to 
keep clear of themj take the learning I am sent tor, 
but avoid them T 

' And where is the golden mle all this time f said 
Loui^ very low. 
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' Sut onght not one to keep out of what iB vrong V 

' Yea, but not to stand t^oof &om what b not wrong. 
Liook out, not for what is inferior to yourself, but 
what is superior. Ai I you despair ; but, my Qiraffe, 
■will you promise me this ! Tell me, next Christmas, 
a good quality for every bad one you haye found in 
them. You shake your head. Kay, you must, for the 
credit of your ses. I nerer found the man in whom 
there was not something to admire, and I had rather 
not suppose that women are not better than men. Will 
you promise V 

' I'll try, but — ' 

' But, mind^ it takes kind offices to bring the blos- 
Boma out. There — that's pretty well, considering our 
mutual aentiments as to good adrioe.' 

' Hare you been giving me good advice V 

' Not bad, I hope.' 

' I thought only people like— like Mary — could give 
advice.' 

' Ah ! yonr blindness about Mary invalidates your 
opinion of your school fellowa. It shows that yon do 
not deeerve a good friend.' 

' I've got you ; I want no other.' 

' Quite wrong. Not only is she full of clear, kind, 
solid sense, like a pillar to lean on, but she could go into 
detail with you in your troubles. You have thrown 
away a great opportunity, aud I am a&aid I helped 
you. I shall hold you in some esteem when you are^ 
to conclude sententiously — worthy of her friendship.' 

Clara's laogh was loud enough to bring oat the 
Earl, to summon them authoritatively out of the dew. 
Louis sat apart, writing hia letter ; Clara, now and 
then, hovering near, curious to hear how he had cor- 
rected Tom's spelliug. He had not finished, when the 
ladies bade him good-night ; and, as he proceeded with 
it, hia lather said, ' What is that engrossing correspoa- 
deuce, Louis f 

' Such a sensible letter, that I am quite ashamed of 
it^' said Lonis. 

« a ^ 
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' I wonder at the time yoa cboee for writing, when 
you are so booh to part with our gaestB.' 

' I have no excuse, if you think it unciviL I never 
have spirit to set about anything till the sun ia down.' 

His father began at once to speak softly : ' No, I 
intended no blame ; I only cannot but wonder to see 
you so much engrossed with Clara Dynevor.' 

' Poor child ! she wants some compensation-' 

' I have no doubt of your kind intentions ; but it 
would be safer to consider what construction may be 
placed on attentiona eo exclusive.' 

Louis looked up in blank, incredulous amazement, 
and then almost Uughingly exclaimed, ' Is tJuU what 
you mean J Why, she is an infant, a baby — ' 

' Not in appearance—' 

' You don't know her, father,' said Lonis. ' I love 
her with all my heart, and could not do mor& Why, 
she IB, and always has been, my she-younger-bro4^er I' 

' I am aware,' said the 1^1, without acknowledging 
this peculiar relationship, * that this may appear veiy 
ridiculous; but experience has shown the need of 
caution. I should be concerned that your heedlem 
good-nature should be misconstrued, so as to cause pain 
and disappointment to her, or to lead you to neglect one 
who has every claim to your esteem and gratitude,' 

Louis was bewildered, ' I have been a wretoh lately,' 
he said, ' but I did not know I liad been a bear.' 

' I did not mean that you could be deficient in 
ordinary courtesy ; but I had hoped for more than mere 
indifferent civility towards one eminently calculated — ' 
Lord Onnerefield for once failed in his period. 

' Are we talking at cross pnrpoeea )' exclaimed Fitz- 
jocelyn, ' What have I been doing, or not doing 1' 

' If my meaning require explanation, it is needless to 
attempt any. — Is your ankle painful to-night )' 

Not a word more, except about his health, could 
Louis extract, and he went to his room in extreme 
perplexity. 

Again and again did he revolve .those words, 
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Qmok as were Ua perceptions on most points, they 
were slow where self-consciousness or personal Vanity 
might have sharpened thera; and it waa new light to 
him that h« had come to a time of life that could 
attach meaning to his attentions. 

' "Whom had he been neglecting ) What had his 
&ther beea hoping f Who was eminently calculated, 
and for what f 

It flashed upon him all at once. ' I see ! I see !' he 
cried, and burst into a laugh. 

Then oame eonatemation, or something Tery like it. 
He did not want to feel embarked ia manhood. And 
then his fer-away dream of a lady-love had been so 
trauscendcntly &Ir, so unequalled in grace, so perfect in 
accomplishments, so enthusiastic in self-devoted charity, 
all undefined, floating on hia imagination in misty 
tinte of glory ! That all this should be suddenly 
brought down from cloudland, to sink into Mary Pon- 
sonby, with the honest &ce and downright manner 
for whom romance and rapture would be positively 
ridiculous I 

Yet the notion would not be at once dismissed. His 
declaration that he would do anything to gratify his 
father had been too sincere for him lightly to turn 
from his suggestion, especially at a moment when he 
waa full of shame at his own folly, and eagerness to 
retain the ground he had lost in his father's opinion ; 
and, above all, to make him happy. Uis heart thrilled 
and glowed aa he tho^^^t of giving his &ther real joy, 
Mid permanently brightening and enli-vening that 
lonely, solitary life. Benides, who could bo well keep 
the peace between him and his father, and save him 
by hints and by helpfulness from giving annoyance t 
He had already learnt to depend on her ; she entered 
into all hia interests, and waa a most pleasant com- 
panion — so wise and good, that the most satisfactory 
days of his life had been passed under her man^e- 
ment, and he had only broken from it to ' play the 
fboL* He was sick of hia own volatile Quixotism, and- 
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could believe it a relief to be kept in order without 
trusting to his own judgment. She had ereiy right to 
his estoem and affection, and the warm feeling he had 
for her conld only be strengtbened by closer ties. The 
unvorldUuesB of the project likewise weighed with 
him. Had she been a millionaire or a Duke's daughter, 
he wonld not have spent one thought on the matter ; 
but he waa touched by seeing how his btber's better 
feelings had conquered all desire for fortune or con- 
nexion. 

And then Maty could always find everything be 
wanted 1 

' I will do it 1' he determined. ' Never was son more 
bound to consider his father. Of oonise, she will make 
a much better wife than I deserva Most likely, my 
&ncies would never have been fulfilled. She will save 
me from my own fooiishneas, What ought a man to 
wish for more than a person sure to make him good ! 
And — well, after all, it cannot be for a long time. They 
must write to Lima Periiaps they will wait till her 
father's return, or at least till I have taken my degree.' 

This last enconraging r^ection always wound up 
the series that perpetually recurred throughout that 
night of broken ^eep ; and when he rose in the mora- 
ing, he felt as if each waking had added a year to his 
life, and looked at the glass to see whether he had not 
grown quite elderly. 

' No, indeed 1 I aza ridiculously youthful, especially 
since I shaved off my mouatacbe in my rage at the 
Yeomanry mania ! I must systematically bum my 
cheeks, to look anything near her age 1' And he laughed 
at himself, but ended with a long-drawn sigh. 

He was in no state of mind to pause : he was tired of 
self-debate, and was in baste to render the step irrevo- 
cable, and then fit himself to it ; and be betook him- 
self at once to the study, where he astonished hia &tber 
by his 'commencement, with crimson cheeks — 'I wished 
to speak to yon. Last night 1 did not catch your 
meaniug at once.' 
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' We will say no more about it,' was the kind answer. 
' If you cannot turn your thoughta in that direction, 
there is an end of the matter.' 

' I think,' said Louis, ' that I could.' 
' My dear boy,' said the Earl, with more eagemeaa 
than he could quite control, 'you must not imagine 
that I wish to influence your inclinations unduly ; but 
I must confess that what I have seen for the last few 
months, has oonyinoed me that nothing could better 
seoure your happiness.' 

' I believe so,' ssid Louis, gadng from the window. 
'Bight,' cried the Earl, with more gladness and 
warmtli than his sou had erer seen in him ; ' I am 
delighted that you appreciate such sterling excellence ! 
Yes, Louis,' and his voice grew thick, * there is nothing 
else to trust to.' 

' I know it,' Bald Louia. ' She is very good. She 
made me very happy when I w&s ilL' 

' You have seen her under the most favourable oir- 
cumstanoea. It is the only sort of aoquiuntance to be 
relied on. Yoti have consulted your own happiness 
tkt more thab if you had allowed youraelf to be attracted 
by mere showy gifts.' 

' I am rare she will do me a great deal of good,' said 
Louis, still keeping his eyes fixed on the evei^reens. 

' You could have done nothing to give me more 
pleasure I' said the Earl, with heartfelt earnestness. 
' I know what she is, and what her mother has been 
to me. That aunt of hers is a stiff, wrongheaded 
pei«bu ; hnt she has brought her up well — ^very well, and 
her mother has done the rest Aa to her father, that 
is a disadvantage; but, from what I hear, he is never 
likely to come home ; and that is not to be weighed 
^(aiust what she is herself Poor Mary ! how rejoiced 
she will be, that her daughter at least should no longer 
be under tliat man's power 1 It ia well you have not 
been estravagant, like some young men, Louis. If 
you had been running into debt, I should not have 
been aUe to gralafyyour wishes now; hut the prop^y 
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is BO nearly diBeaoambered, that yoa oan perfectly afford 
to many her, with the very iair fortune she must have, 
unleas her &ther should gamble it away in Peru.' 

Thia was for Lord Ormersfield the iucoherency of 
joy, and Louia was quite carried along by hia delight. 
The breakfast-bell rang, and the Earl rising and draw- 
ing his son's arm within hia own, pressed it, saying, 
' Blees yoii, Louis 1' It was extreme surprise and plea- 
sure to Fitzjocelyn, and yet the next moment he rect^- 
lected that he stood committed. 

How silent he was — how -unusually gentle and 
gracious hU&ither to thewhole party! quite affectionate 
to Mary, and not awful even to Clara. There was &r 
too much meaning in it, and Louis feared Mrs. Pon- 
Bonby was seeing through alL 

' Amomlog of Greek would be insupportable,' thought 
he; and yet he felt as if the fetters of &ite were being 
fast bound around him, when he heard his father 
inviting James to ride with him. 

He wandered and he watched, he spoke absently to 
Clara, but felt as if robbed of a protector, when she 
was summoned up-stturs to attend to her packing, 
and Mary rem^ed alone, writing one of her long 
letters to Lima. 

'Now or never,' thought he, 'before my courage 
cools. I never saw my father in such spirits T 

He sat down on on ottoman opposite to her, 
and turned over some newspapers witii a resUees 
rustling. 

' Can I fetch anything for you T asked Mary, look- 
ing up. 

' No, thank you. You are a great deal too good to 
me, Mary,' 

' I am glad,' said Mary, absently, anxious to go on 
with her letter; but, looking up again at him — ' I am 
sure you want something.' 

' No— nothing — but that you should be still more 
good to me.' 

' What is the matter T said Maiy, suspecting that 
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he was beginiiuig to repent of hia lazy fit, and granted 
lier to hear his confesaiou. 

' I mean, Maiy,' said he, rising, and speaking &ster, 
'if you — ^if yott would take charge of me altogether. 
If you -would have me, I would do all I could to make 
you happy; and it would be such joy to my fether, 
and — ' (rather like an after-thotight) ' to me.' 

Her clear,' sensible eyes were raised, and her colour 
deepened ; but the confiision was on the gentleman's 
side — Bhe was too much amaxed to feel emhairassment, 
and there was a pause, till he added, ' I know better 
than to think myself worthy of you ; but you will take 
me in hand — and, indeed, Mary, there is no one whom 
I like half so well.' 

Poor Louis ! was this his romantio and poetical 
wooing J 

' Stop, if you pleaa^ Louial' exclaimed Mary. 
* This is BO very strange !' And she seemed ready to 
laugh. 

' And — what do yon say, Mary ¥ 
'I do not know, I cannot tell what I ought to 
say,' she returned, rising. ' Will yon let me go to 
mamma f 

She went; and Louis roamed about restleBsly, till, 
on the stairs, he encountered Mrs. Frost, who instantly 
exclaimed, ' Why, my dear, what is the matter with 
youT 

' I have been proposing to Mary,' said he, in a very 
low murmur, his eyes downcast, but raised the next 
moment, to see the effect, as if it had been a piece of 
mischief 

'Well — proposing what f 
'Myself;' most innocently whispered. 
' You ! — you ! — Mary ! — And — ' Aunt Catharine 
was scarcely able to apeak, in the extremity of her 
astonishment. ' You are not in earnest !' 

' She is gone to her mother,' said Lonis, hanging 
over the baluster, so as to look straight down into the 
hall ; and both were silent, till Mrs. Frost exclaimed. 
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'My dear, dear obild, it is an exoellent choice ! Yon 
must be very happy with her 1' 

' Yea, I found my &ther was bent on it.' 

' That waa clear eBongh,' aaid hia aunt, laughing, 
but resnming a tone of aame perplexitj. ' Yet it takes 
me by saipriae : I had not gaessed that yoa vers 
BO much attTHOted.' 

' I do like her better than any one. Ko one is ao 
thoranghly good ; no one ia likely to make me ao good, 
nor my &theF ao happy.' 

There waa some miiigiTing in Mrs. Froat's tone, as 
■he said, ' Dear Lonig, you tin aoting on the best 
of motivea, but — ' 

' Don't, pniy don't. Aunt Kitty,' cried Louis, rearing 
himself for an tnstaat to lai± her in the face, but again 
throwing half hia body over tile rail, and speaking low. 
' I oould not meet any <me half so good, or whom I 
know as weU. I look ixp to her, and — yes — I do love 
her heartUy— T would not have done it otherwiae, 
I don't care for beauty and trash, and my &tlier has 
set his heart on it' 

'Ye^but — ' she hesitated. 'Hy dear,Idontthinkit 
safe to marry, because one's father has set his he&rt on it.' 

' Indeed, said Leius, straightening himself^ ' I do 
think I am giving myself the best chance of being 
made rati<mal and oonaisteHt I oever did so well as 
when I was Duder her.' 

' N — n — n.>— but— ' 

' And think bow ray father wiU unbend in a home* 
like home, «iiei« all should be made up to him,' he 
coDtinued, deep emotion swelling his voice, 

' My dear boy 1 And you are aure of your own 
feeling T 

' Quite sore. Why, I never saw taiy one,' said he, 
smiling—' I never cas^ for any one half so much, ex- 
cept you. Aunt Kitty; no, I didn't. Won't that do!' 

' I know I should not have liked your grandpapa — 
your unde, I mean — to make snoh compariBoaB.' 
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' Perhi^ he hitd not got an Annt Kitty,' said LouIb. 
* ISo, no ! I can't have you so like a novel No, don't be 
anxious. It can't be for ever bo long; and, of course, 
the more I am with her, the better I must like her. 
It will be all right' 

' I don't think you know anything about it,' said 
Mrs. Frost; 'bat there, that's the last I shall say. 
You'll forgive jonr old annt.' 

He smiled, aoA playfully pi-nssed her hand, adding, 
•But we don't know whether she will hay* me.' 

Mary had meantime entered her mover's room, with 
a look that rtsveditA the whole to Mrs. Fonsonby, who 
had already been somewhat startled hy the demeanour 
of the &ther asd son at hrpak&st, 

* Oh, mamma, what is to be done f 

' What do you wM, my child V aaktd her mother, 
potting her arm round- her .waisL 

' I don't know yet,' said Mary. * It is so odd T 
And the dispoaitioB to langh retomed for a moment. 

' Ton were not at aH yrepumd.' 

'Oh DO-1 He seems so youngs And,' tdie added, 
blushing, ' I cannot tell, but I should not liave thought 
his ways were like iba kind of thing.' 

' Kor I, and the leas since Clara has bees here.' 

' Oh,' said Mary, without a ^lede on her calm, sincere 
brow, ' he. has Olara se mwdi with him because he is 
her only fnend;' 

The total abseace of jeatotiirf-'«onTitioed Mrs. Toa- 
Bonby that the heart could hiodly have been deeply 
touched ; but Mary continued, in a ed^htty toembling 
voice, ' I dff not see why be shonld have dose this, 
unless — ' 

' TTuless that his father wished it' 

' Oh,' said Mary, somewhat di»appeuit«ij, ' but how 
oonld Lord OMnenfiefd posii&ty — ' 

'He has an exceeding dread'of Ijoois's making as 
great a mistake as he did^' said Mrs. Ponsonby ; ' and 
perhaps he thinks yoB the best aeeaiiky' 
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' And you think Lonia only meant to please him V 

' My dear, I am afraid it may be so. Louis is very 
fond of him, and easily led by a strong character.' 

She pressed her dai^hter closer, and felt rather than 
heard a little sigh ; but all that Mary said 'was, ' Then 
I had better nob think about it.' 

' Nay, my dear, tell me first what you think of 
his «"■—--' 



' It was strange, and a. little d^onnaire, I think,' 
Bud Mary, smiling, but tears gathering in her eyes. 
' He said J was too good for hun. He said he would 
make me happy, and that he and his fiither would be 
very happy,' A great tear fell. ' Something abont 
not being worthy,' Mary shed a few more teairs, 
while her mother silently caressed her ; and, recover- 
ing her composure, she firmly said, ' Yes, mamma, I 
see it is not the real thing. It will be kinder to him 
to tell him to put It out of his.head.' 

' And you, my dear )' 

' Oh, mamma, you know you conld not spare me.' 

' If this were tJie Te^ thing, dearest — ' 

' No,' whispered Mary ; * I could nob leare you alone 
with papa.' 

Mrs. Ponaonby went on as if she had not heard : 
' As it is, I own I am relieved that you should not 
wish to aooept him. I cannot be sure it would be for 
your happiness.' 

' I do not thiiik it would be right,' said Mary, as if 
that were her strength. 

' He is a dear, noble fellow, and has the highest, 
purest principles and feeling& I can't but love him 
almost as if he were my own child: I never saw so much 
sweetnees and prettiness about any one, except his 
mother ; and, oh I how &t superior he is to her I But 
then, he is boyish, he is weak — I am afraid he is 
changeable,' 

Not in his affections,' said Mary, reproachfully. 

' No ; but in purposes. An impulse leads him he 
does not know where ; and now, I think, he is acting 
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on excellent motives, without kuoving what he ia 
doing. There's no security that he might not meet 
the person who—' 

' Oh, mamma!' 

' He would strive against temptation, but we have 
no right to expose him to it. To accept him now, it 
seems to me, would be taking too much advantage of 
his having been left so long to our meroj ; and it 
might be, that he would become restless and discon* 
tented, find out that he bad not chosen for himself — 
regret—and have bis tone of mind lowered — ' 

' Ob, stop, mamma ; I would not let it be, on any 
account.' 

' No, my dear, I could not part with you where we 
were not sure the ' real thing' was felt for you. If he 
had been strongly bent on it, be would have conducted 
matters differently; but be knows no better.' 

' You and I don't par^' said Mary. 

Neither spoke till she renewed her first question, 
'What is to be done!' 

' Shall I go and speak to him, my dear T 

' Perhaps I had better, if you will come with me.' 
Then, heaitating — 'I will go to my room for a moment, 
and then I shall be able to do it more steadily.' 

Mrs. Ponsonby's thoughts were anxious during the 
five minutes of Mary's absence ; but she returned com- 
posed, according to ber promise, whatever might be 
the throbbings beneath. As Mrs. Fomtonby opened 
the door, she saw Louis and his aunt together, and 
was almost amnsed at their conscious start, the youth- 
fill speed with which the one darted iuto the ^rther 
end of the corridor, and the undignified haste with 
which the other hopped down stairs. 

Sy the time they reached the drawing-room, he had 
recovered himself so as to come forrord in a very 
suitable, simple manner; imd Mary said, at once, 
' Louis, thank you j but we think it would be better 
not — ' 

' Not !' exclaimed Eitzjocelyn. 
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' Not,' repeated Mkry ; ' I do not think there is that 
between na whioh would make it right' 

'There would be I' cried Louis, gaining udour by 
the difficulty, ' if 70a would only try. Mr& Fon- 
Bonby, tell her we would make htr happy.' 

' Yon would try,' said Mrs. Ponsonby, kindly; 'but 
I think she is right. Indeed, Louis, you mnst forgive 
me for sayingthat you are hardly old enough to make 
up your mind — ' 

'Madison ia younger,' said Louis, boyishly enongh 
to make ber smile, but earnestly proceeding, ' Won't 
you try me 1 Will you not say that if I can be steady 
and persevering — ' 

' No,' said Mrs. Ponsonby ; ' it would not be fair 
towards either of you to make any conditions.' 

' But if without them, I should do better — Mary, 
will you say nothing T 

' We had better not think of It,' said Mary, her eyes 
on the ground, 

' Why I is it that I am too foolish, too unworthy 1* 

She made a great effort. ' Xot that, Louis. I>o uot 
ask any more ; it ia better not ; you have done as 
your father wished — now let us be aa we were before.' 

' My father will be very much disappointed,' said 
Louis, with chagrin. 

' I will take care of your fitther,' said Mrs. Pon- 
Bonby ; and as Mary took the moment for escaping, 
she proceeded to say some affectionate words of her 
own tender feeling towards Louis ; to ■which he only 
replied by saying, sadly, and with some mortification, 
' Never mind ; I know it is quite right.' I am not 
worthy of her.' 

' That ia not the point ; but I do not think you 
understand your own feelings, or how far you were 
actuated by the wish to gratify your iather.' 

' I assure you,' cried Iiouis, 'you do not guess bow 
I look up to Mary ; ber unfailing kindness, her enter- 
ing into all my nonsense — her firm, sound judgment, 
that would keep me right — and all she did for me wheu 
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I ms laid np. Oh ! ■why ooniiot yon believe liow dear 
she is to me V 

' How dear is joBt what I do believe ; but atill this 
is not enoagiu' 

' Jnst vhat Aunt Kitty says,' said Louis, perplexed, 
yet amused at his own perplexity. 

' Ton will know better by-and-by,' ahe answered, 
smiling : ' in the meftB time, believe that you are our 
very dear cousin, as ever,' And she shook hands with 
him, detecting in his answering smile a little relief, 
although a great deal of disappointment. 

Mary had taken refuge in her room, where a great 
shower of tears would have their course, though she 
scolded herself all the time. ' Have done ! have done ! 
It is best as it is. He does not really wish it, 
and I could not leave mamma. We will never 
think of it again, and we will be as happy as we were 

Her mother, meanwhil<i, was waiting below-stairs, 
thinking that she should spare Louis something, by 
taking the initiative in speaking to his &ther ; and 
she was sorry to see the alacrity with which the Earl 
Game up to her, with a congratulatory ' Well, Mary !' 
She could hardly make hjnri comprehend the real state 
of the case; and then his resignation was tax more 
trying than that of the party chiefly concerned. Her 
pruse of Fitzjocelyn had little power to comfort. 'I 
see how it is,' he said, calmly : ' do not try to explain 
it away ; I acquiesce — I have no doubt you acted 
wisely for your daughter.' 

' Nothing would have delighted me more, if he were 
but a few years older.' 

' You need not tell me the poor boy's failings,' said 
his father, sadly. 

' It ia on account of no foiling ; but would it not be 
a great mistake to risk their happiness to fulfil our 
own scheme T 

' I hoped to secure their happiness.' 

■ Ay, but is there not something too oaprioious to 
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find happineBB irttbout ita own free will and choiee t 
Did you never hetir of the heart V 

' Oh ! if she he attached elsewhere' — and he seemed 
so much relieved, that Mrs. Ponsonby was sorry to 
be obliged to contrtKliot him in haste, and explain 
that she did not believe Eitzjooelyn's heart to be yet 
developed ; whereupon he was again greatly vexed. 
' So he has offered himself without attachment. I heg 
your pardon, Mary ; I am sorry your daughter should 
have been so treated.' 

' Do not misunderstand me. He is strangely youth- 
ful and simple, bent on pleasing yon, and fancying his 
warm, brotherly feeling to be what you desire.' 

' It would be the safest foundation.' 

' Yes, if he were ten years older, and had seen the 
world - but in these things he is like a child, and it 
would be dangerous to influence him. Do not take it 
to heart ; you ought to be contented, for I saw nothing 
so plainly as that he loves nobody half so well as yon. 
Only be patient with him,' 

' Tou iu« the same Mary as ever,' he said, softened ; 
and she left him, hoping that ^e had secured a 
&vourabIe audience for his son, who soon appeared at 
the window, somewhat like & culprit. 

' I could not help it I' he said. 

' No ; but you may set a noble aim before yon — 
yon may render yourself worUiy of her esteem and 
confidence, and in so doing you will fulfil my fondest 
hopes.' 

' I asked her to try me, but th€7 would make no 
conditions. I am sorry this could not be, since yon 
wished it' 

' If you are not sony on your own aoconnt, there 
are no regrets to be wasted on mine.' 

' Candidly, father,' said Louis, ' much as I like her, 
I cannot be sorry to keep my youth and liberty a little 
longer.' 

' Then you should never have entered on the sub- 
ject at all,' siud Lord Ormersfield, beginning to write 
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a letter ; and poor Louia, in his praiBeworthy effort not 
to be reserved with him, found he had been eoufeasing 
that he had not only been again making a fool of him- 
self, but, what was lees frequent and less pardonable, of 
his &theF likewise. He limped out at the window, 
and ■was presently found by his great-aunt, reading 
what he called a raving novel, to see how he ought to 
have done it. She shook her head at him, and told 
him that he was not even decently concerned. 

' Indeed I am,' he replied 'I wished my father to 
have had some peace of mind abont me, and it does not 
flatter one's vanity.' 

Dear, soft-hearted Aunt Kitty, with all her storefi 
of comfort ready prepared, and unable to forgive, or 
even credit, the rejection of her Louis, without a 
prior attachment, gave a hint that this might be his 
conaolation. He caught eagerly at the idea. ' I had 
never once thought of that I It can't be any Spaniard 
out in Peru — she has too much sense. What are you 
looking no funny about ) What I is it nearer home i 
That's it, then I Famous I It would be a capital ar- 
rangement, if that terrible old &ther is conformable. 
What an escape I have bad of him 1 I am sure it is 
a most natural and proper preference — ' 

' Stop [ stop, Louis ; you are going too fast. I know 
nothing. Don't say a word to Jem, on any account ; 
indeed, you must not. It ia all going on very well 
now ; but the least notion that he 'was observed, or 
that it was his Uncle Oliver's particular wish, and there 
would be an end of it' 

She was just wise enough to keep back the wishes 
of the other vizier ; but she had said enough to set 
Louis quite at hia ease, and put him in the highest 
spirits. He seemed to have taken out a new lease of 
boyishness, and, though constrained before Mary, 
laughed, talked, and played pranks, so as unconsciously 
to tret his father exceedingly. 

Clara's alert wits perceived that so many privato 
iutorviewa had some signification ; and Mrs. Frost 

VOL. I. H 
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{onnd her talking it over 'with her brother, and obn- 
jeetnring so much, that graonjr thought it best to 
snpply Uie key, thiiikiiig, perhaps, that a little jealousy- 
vonld do Jem no harm. Bat the effect on him was to 
produce a fit of hear^ laughter, aa he remembered 
poor Lord Ormersfield's imaoconntAble mrbanity and 
enj^ressed exultation in the moming'a rida ' I ho- 
nour the Pobaonbys,' he said, 'for not choodng to 
second his loTdebip's endeaTours to tyrannize orer 
that poor fello'w, body and souL f oor Louis 1 he is 
bbnlously dutifuL' 

But Clara, recoTering from her first stupor of wonder, 
began scolding htm for presuming to langb at anything 
BO cruel to Louis. It was not the part of a friend 1 
And with tears of indignation and sympathy starting 
from her eyee, she was pathetically certain that^ though 
granny and Jem were so unfeeling as to laugh, his 
nigh spirits were only assumed to lude hia sufieri^. 
' Poor Louis I what had he not said to her about !^lary 
last night 1 Now she knew what he meant 1 And as- 
to Maiy, she was glad she had never liked her ; she 
had no patience with her : of course, she was fax too 
prosy and stupid to oare ibr anything like Ixiuis ; it 
was a great escape for him. It would serve her right 
to marry a hoind little crooked clerk in her Other's 
offioe ; and poor dear, dear Louis must get over it, and 
have the most beautiful wife in the world. Don't yoa 
remember, Jem, the lady with the splendid dark eyes 
on the platform at Enaton Square, when you so nearly 
made us miss the train, with the brow that you said—' 

' Hush, Clara ; don't talk ntmsense.' 
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CHAPTER XIL 



A hooBe there it, and tbnt'i eoough, 

Froio whence one fsital morning usuei 

A brace of wnrriors, not in hu^ 

But riuUing id their silks and tiaanBa, 

The heroines undertook the tasic; 

Thro' laneH unknown, o'er stUea they ventored, — 

Gapped ftt the door, nor atajed to oak, 

But bounce into the ptuloar entered. 

Gbai'b Long Story. 

' "VrO carmine I I7or scarlet lake in powder]* 
1.1 ' Could procure some, njy Lord.' 

' Thank you, the actinia would not lire. I must 
take what I can find. A lump of gamboge — ' 

'If you stay much longer, he will not retain hia 
Bensefl,' muttered James Frost, who was leaning back- 
wards agoiiut the connter, wher« the bewildered book- 
seller of the little coast-towii of Bickleypool was 
bustling, in the vain endeavour to undentand and fulfil 
the deinanda o£ that perplexing customer, Lord Titz- 
jooelyn. 

'Bome drawing-paper. This is hardly absorbent 
enough. If you have any block nketch-books t — ' 

'Could procure some, my Lord.' 

James looked at hia wa^^h, while the man dived 
into hb innermoet recesses. ' The tide ? he said. 

' Never mind ; we shall only stick in the mud.' 

' How oonld yon expect to find anything here t A 
half-crown paint-box ia'their wildest dream.' 

' Keep quiet, Jem ; go and look out some of those 
library books, like a wise man.' 

< A wise man would be at a lose here/ sfdd James, 
h3 
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casting his eye along tlie battered jmrple backs <^ tlie 
ciroulating-library books. 

' Wisdom won't condescend 1 Ah ! th&nk yon ; 
this will do nicely. Those coknirs — yes; and tbt 
Sea-tide Book. ' Til choose one or two. What is most 
popnlar here f 

Jamee began to whistle; but Lonis, taking up a 
volume, became engrossed beyond the power of hints, 
and hardly stepped aside to make way for some ladies 
who entered the shop. A peremptory touch of the 
anu at length roused him, and holding up the book to 
the ahopman, he put it into his pocket, seized his 
ash-stick, put his arm into his cousin'a, and hasteiied 
into the street. 

' Did you ever see — ' began Jem. 

' Most striking. I did not knew you had met with 
her. What an idea — the fidse self conjuring up 
phantoms — ' 

' What are you J-a-lKng of T Did you not see her T 

' Elisabeth Barrett. Was she there )" 

' Is that her name 1 Do you know ber T 

' I had heard of her, but never — ' 

' How ?— where ) Who is she ?' 

' I only saw ber name in the title-page.' 

'What's all this 1 You did not see her T 

' Who t Did not some ladies come into l^e shop f 

' Some ladies ! Is it possible 1 Why, I touched you 
to make you look. 

' I thought it WHS your frenzy about the tide. 
What now t—' 

James made a gesture of despair. ' The loveUeat 
creature I ever saw. Ton may see her yet, as she 
comes out. Come back ? 

'Don't be so absurd,' said Fit^ocelyn, laughing, 
and, with instinctive dislike of staring, reaiating his . 
cousin's effort to wheel him round. ' What, you will V 
withdrawing his arm. ' I shall put off without you, if 
, you don't take care.' 

And, laughing, he watched Jem hxarj up the sloping 
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street and tiim the comer, then tnmed to pursue hia 
own way, his steps much less I&me and hia looks far 
more h^thful than thej had been a mouth before. 
He reached the quay — narrow, slippery, and fishy, 
bat not without beauty, as the green water lapped 
E^aiBst the hewn stones, and rocked the little ho&ta 
moored in the wide bay, sheltered by a richly-wooded 
promontory, ' Jem in a fit of romance I Well, whose 
fault will it be if we miss the tide 1 I'll sit in the 
boat, ajid read that poem ageun. — Oh j here he comes, 
out of breath. Well, Jem, did the heroine drop 
glove or handkerchief } Or, on a second view, was she 
minus an eye V 

'You were,' said James, hurrying breathlessly to 
unmoor the boat 

' Let me row,' said Louis ; ' your breath and senses 
are both lost iu the fcir vision,' 

' Tt is of no use to talk to you — ' 

'I shall ask no questions till we are out of the 
harbour, or you will be nmniug foul of one of those 
colliers — a tribute with which the Fair Unknown may 



The nnmerouB black colliers and lighters showed 
that precautions were needful till they had pushed out 
fiir enough to make the little fishy town look graceful 
and romantic ; and the tide was ebbing so fast, that 
Ijouis deemed it prudent to spend his strength on 
rowing rather than on talking. 

James first broke silence by exclaiming — ' Do you 
know where Beauchastel is V 

' On the other side of the promontory. Don't yoa 
Temember the spire rising among the trees, as we see 
it &om the water T 

' That church must be worth seeing. I declare I'll 
go there next Sunday.' 

Another silence, and Louis stud — ' I am curious to 
know whether you saw her.' 

' She was getting into the carriage as I turned the 
comer ; so I went back and asked Bull who they were.' 
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' I hope she was the greengrocer's third cousin.* 

' Pshaw I I tell ^ou it was Mrs. Msusell and her 
yiaitors.' 

' Oho J No wonder Be&uohastel architectuFe is bo 
grand. What an impudent fellow you are, Jem I' 

' The odd thing is,' said Jomee, a litUe aahamed of 
Louis having put Mansell and Beauchastel tc^ether, 
as he had not intended, ' tliat it seems they asked Bull 
who we were. I thought one old lady was staling 
hard at you, as if die meant to claim aoquaiutanoe; 
but you shot out of the shop like a sky-rocket.' 

' Lucidly there's no danger of that No one will 
oome to molest us here." 

' Depend on. it, they are meditating a deeoent on his 
lordship.' 

* You shall appear in my name, then.' 

' Too like a bctd novel : beeidea, yon don't look re~ 
spectable enough for my tutor. And, now I think 
(k it, no doubt she was asking Bull how he came 
to let such a disreputable old shootiDg-jackst into his 

^e young men worked up an absurd romance be- 
tween them, as merrily they crossed the estuary, and 
rowed up a narrow creek, with a whitewashed village 
on one side, and on the other a solitary house, the 
garden sloping to the water, and very nautical — the 
vane, a union-jack waved by a brilliant little sailor on 
the top of a mast, and the arbour, half a boat set on 
end ; whence, as James steered up to the stone steps 
that were one by one appearing, there emerged an old, 
grizzly, weather-beaten sailor, who took his pipe &om 
his mouth, and caught hold of the boat 

'Thank you, Captain!' cried ntzjooelyn, ' Fve 
brought home the boat safe, you see, by my own 
superhuman exertions — no thanks to Hr. Frost, 
there r 

' That's his way. Captain,' retorted Jem, leaping out, 
and helping his cousin : ' you may thank me for getting 
him home at all I But for me, he would have his back 
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af^ainat the counter, and hia head in a book, this very 
moment.' 

' Aek him -what he vaa after,' returned Louis. 

' Which of us d'ys think most likely to lag, Cap- 
tain Hannaford}' cried Jem, preventing the question. 
< Which would you choose to have on board T 

' Ye'd both of ye make more nuschief than work,' 
said the old seaman, who hod been looking from one 
to the other of the young men, as if they were pei- 
formiug a comedy for his special diversion. 

'So ywu would not enter us on board the Ulina 
PriseiUa V cried Louia. 

' No, no,' said the old man, shrewdly, and with an 
air of holding something back ; whereupon they both 
pressed him, and obtained for answer, '!No, no; I 
wouldn't sail with you' — signing towards Fitzjooelyn 
— ' in my crew : ye'd be more trouble than ye're worth. 
And as to you, air, if I wouldn't sail wUh ye, I'd like 
still less to sail under you.' 

He finished with a droll, deprecating glance, and 
Louis laughed heartily; but James was sil^t, and as 
soon as they had entered the little parlour, declared 
that it woidd not do to encourage that old skipper — 
he was waylaying them tike the Ancient Mariner, and 
-was aotually growing impudent. 

' An old man's opinion of two youngsters is not what 
/ call impudence,' began Louis, with au emphasis ^lat 
made Jem divert his attack. 

Those two cousins had never spent a happier month 
than in these small lodgings, built fay the old retired 
merchant-seaman evidently on the model of that pride 
of his heart, the SUza FrUciUa, his little coasting 
trader, now the charge of hia only surviving son ; for 
this was a family where drowning was like a natural 
death, and old GaptAin Hannaford looked on the pro- 
bability of sleeping in Ebbsoreek churchyard, much 
as Bayard did at the prospect of dying in his bed. His 
old deaf wife kept the little oabin-Uke rooms most 
exquisitely neat; and the twelve-years-old Priscill^ 
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the orphan of one of tbe loet sons, waited on the ^gen- 
tlemen with an old-feshioned, womanly deportment 
aiad staid countenance that, in the absence of all otlier 
grounds of distress, Louis declared waa quite a pain to 

The novelty of the place, the absence of restraint, 
the eat^ life, end, above alt, the treshness of returning 
health, rendered hia spirits exceedingly high, and 
he had never been more light-hearted and full of 
mirth. Jamee, elated at his rapid improvement, waa 
Boaroely less full of liveliness and &olic, enjoying to 
the utmost the holiday, which perhaps both secretly 
felt might be the farewell to the perfect carelessness of 
boyish relaxation. Bathing, boating, fishing, dabbling, 
were the order of the day, and withal just enon^ 
quarrelling and teasing to add a little spioe to their 
pleasures. Louis was over head and ears in maritime 
natural history ; but Jem, backed by Mrs. Hannaford, 
prohibited hia * messes' irojn making a permanent settle- 
ment in tbe parlour ; though festoons of sea-weed 
trellised the porch, ammonites heaped the grass-plat, 
tubs of sea-water flanked the approach to the front 
door; and more than one bowl, with inmates of a 
suspicious nature, was often deposited even on the 
parlour table. 

On the afternoon following the expediiaon to Bici- 
leypool, Louis was seated, with an earthenware pan 
before him, coaxing an actinia with raw beef to expand 
her blossom, to be copied for Miss Faithful! Another 
bowl stood near, containing some feathery serpulas; and 
the weeds were heaped on the locker of the window 
behind him, and on the back of the chair which sup- 
ported his lame foot. The third and only remaining 
ohair accommodated James, with a book placed on the 
table ; and a semicircle swept round it, within which 
nothing marine might extend. 

Louis was by turns drawing, enticing his refractory 
sitter, exhorting her to bloom, and complimenting her 
delicate beauty, until James, with a groan, exclaimed, 
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'Is silence impossible to you, Fitzjocelyn? I would go 
into the garden, but that I should be beset by the in- 
tolerable old skipper 1' 

' I beg your pardon — I thought you never heard nor 



' I don't in general, but this requires attention ; and 
it is paat all bearing to hear how you go on to that 
jelly!' 

' Bead aloud, then: it will answer two purposea,' 

'This is Divinity — Hooker,' said Jtuuea, srighing 
wearily. 

'So much the better. I read some once; I wish 
I had been obliged to go on.' 

' Yon are the oddest fellow! — After all, I believe 
yoa have a craving after my profeEsion.' 

' Is that a discovery V said Iiouis, waahiug the colour 
ont of his brush. ' The only person I envy is a country 
ooxate — except a town one.' 

* Don't talk like affectation !' growled James. 

' Do you know, Jem,' said Louis, leaning back, and 
drawing the brush, between his tips, ' I am persuaded 
that something will turn up to prevent it from being 
your profesMon.' 

' Your persuasions are wrong, then !' 

' That fiibuloua uncle in the Indies — ' 

' You know I am determined to accept nothing 
&om my uncle, were he to lay it at my feet— which he 
never will.' 

'Literally or metaphorically 1' asked Louis, softly. 

' Pshaw !' 

' You Dynevors don't resemble my sea-pink. See 
bow she stretches her elegant fringes for th^ vety im- 
pleasant bit of meat! There 1 I won't torment you 
any more ; read, and stop my mouth 1' 

'You are in earnest?' 

'You seem to think that if a man oannot be a 
clergyman, he is not to be a Christian.' 

' ifhen don't break in with your actinias and stuff !' 

' Cert^nly not,' said Louis, gravely. 
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The fint intermption oaxae trom James Hrnaelf. 
Jjeftping to his feet with a Buddea bound, he exolaimed, 
' There the^ are 1' and stood transfixed in a gaze of 
ecstasy. 

' Tou hare made me amndge my lake,' aaid Xjonis, 
in the mild tone of ' Diamond, Diamond !' 

' I tell yoxt, there they are I' cried Jamca, rosMng 
into wild activity. 

' One vonld think it the Fair Unknovn,' said Louis, 
not troubling himself to look round, nor desisting from 
washing oat his smudga 

'It isl it isl — it is all of them I Here tli^come, 1 
tell you, and the place is a very merman's cave T 

'Take care — the serpulo — don't I' «a James hur- 
riedly opened the door leading to the stairs — disposed 
of the raw meat on one ^«p and the serpulss on an- 
other, Mid hurled after them the heap of sea-weed, all 
but one trailing festoon of ' Luakie Minnie's line^' 
which, while his back wsa turned, Louis by one dex- 
terous motion wreathed round the orown of his abrt-w 
hat; otherwise never stirring, but washing quietly on, 
until he rose as little Prisoilla opened the door, ftnd 
stood aside, mutely overawed at tite stream of fiounoed 
ladies that flowed past, and seemed to fill up the entire 
room. It was almost a sntprise to find that, after all, 
there were only thr«e of them I 

' I knew I was not mistaken,' said a very eng^ing, 
affectionate voice. ' It is quite ahookiug to have to 
introduce myself to you— Lady Conway — ' 

'My aunt 1' cried Louis, with eager delight — 'and 
my (xyusinl' he added, turning with a slight blush to^ 
wards the msjden, whom he felt, rather than saw, to 
be the worUiy object of yesterday's rapture. 

' Not quite,' she answered, not avoiding the grasp of 
his hand, but returning it with calm, distant palite- 

'Not quite,' repeated Lady Conway. 'Your real 
cousins are no fitrther off than Beauchostel — ' 

'Where you must come and see them,' added, the 
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third lady — a, porUy, cordial, goodnatnred dame, whom. 
Lady Conway introduced as Mrs. Maneell, who had 
known his mother well; and Louis making a kind of 
presentation of Iuh cousin James, the two elder ladies 
were located on two of the chairs : the younger one, m 
if trying to be out of the way, placed herself on the 
locker. Jem stood leaning on tJie back of the other 
ch^; and Louis stood over hia aunt, in on ecBtaay at 
the meeting— at the kind, wann manner and pleasant 
&oe of his aunt---and above all, at the indescribable 
pleasure imported by the mere presence of the beauti- 
ful girl, though be hardly dared even to look at her; 
and she was the only person whose voice was silent in. 
the chorus of cougratulatioD, on the wonderful chance 
that had brought the aunt and nephew together. The 
one had been a fortnight at Beauchaatal, the other a 
month at Ebbsoreek, without guessing at eaah other's 
neighbourhood, until Lady 'Conway's attention had 
been attracted at the library by Louis's remarkable 
reeemblance to her .sister, and making inquiries, she 
bad learnt that he was no other than Lord Fitjjocelyn. 
She was enchanted with the likeness, declaring that all 
she wished was to see him look less delicate, and 
adding her entreaties to those of Mrs. Mansell, that 
the two young men would oome at onoe to BeaucbasteL 

Louis looked with wistful doubt at James, who, 
he knew, could not brook going to fine places in the 
character of tutor; but, to his surprise and pleasure, 
James was willing and eager, and made no demur, 
except that Pitgocelyn could not walk so far, and the 
boat was gone out Mrs. Mansell then proposed the 
ensuing Monday, when, she said, she and Mr. Mansell 
should be delighted to hare them to meet a party of 
shooting gentlemen — of course they were sportsmen. 
Louis answered at once for James; but for himself, he 
could not walk, nor even ride the offered shooting- 
pony; and thereupon ensued more minute questions 
whether his ankle were still pliniiil. 

' Not more than so as to be a useful barometer. I 
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have been testing it hy the sea-weeds. If I &m good 
for notliing else, 1 sHall be a walking weather-glass, aa 
well aa a standing warning ^;ainst man-trapa.' 

'Yon don't mean that jou fell into a man-tTap!' 
exclaimed Mrs. Mansell, in horror. ' That will be a 
warning for Mr. Maoselll I have soch a dread of the 
frightfuil thlngB r 

'A. trap ingeniously set by myself,' aaid XjOiub. 'I 
was only too glad no poor poacher fell into It.' 

' Your father told me that it was a fall down a steep 
bant,' exclaimed Lady Conway. 

'Exactly so J but I suppose he thought it for my 
credit to concwil that my trap consisted of a flight of 
stone steps, very solid and permanent, with the trifling 
exception of cement* 

' If the truth were known,' said James, ' I believe 
that a certain soanip of a boy was at the bottom of 
those steps,' 

' I'm the last person to deny it,' said Louis, quietly, 
though not without rising colour; ' there was a scamp 
of a boy at the bottom of the steps, and veiy un- 
pleasant he fonnd it — thongh not without the beet 
consequences, and among them the present — ' And 
he turned to Lady Conway with a pretty mixture of 
gracefulness and affection, enough to win. the heart of 
any aunt. 

Mrs. Mansell presently fell into raptures at the sight 
of the drawing materials, which must, she was sur<^ 
delight Isabel ; bnt she was rather discomfited by the 
mght of the ' subject,' — called it an odious creature, 
then good-humouredly laughed at herself, but would 
not sit down agtun, evidently wishing to escape from 
dose quarters with such monsters. I^y Conway like- 
wise rose, and looked into the basin, exclaiming, in her 
turn, ' Ah ! I see you understand these things ! Yes, 
they are very interesting I Virginia will be delighted ; 
she has been begging me for an aquarium wherever 
we go. You must tell her how to manage it. I^ook, 
Isabel; would not she be in ecstasies!' 
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Misa Convay looked, but did not B«em to partake 
ID the admiratioD. ' I am perverse enough uever to 
like what is the &shion,' she said. 

' I tried to disgust Fitzjooeljn with hia pets on that 
very ground,' said Jameaj 'but their charios were too 
strong for him.* 

' Faahion ia the very teatiniony to them,' eaid Louis. 
' I think I could convince you.' 

He would perhaps have produced his lovely serpula 
bloasoma ; but he waa forced to pass on to hia aunt and 
Mrs. Mansell, who had found aomething safer for their 
admiration, in the shape of a great Cornu ammonU in 
the gajden, 

' He can throw himself into any pureuit,' said James, 
as he paused at the door with Mus Conway; but sud- 
denly becoming aware of the slimy entanglement round 
hia hat, he exclumed, ' Abaord fellow!' and pulled it 
off lather petulantly, adding, with a little conatraint, 
' Recovery does put people into mad apirita! I fancy 
the honest folks here look on in amaze.' 

Misa Conway gave a very pretty smile of aympathy 
and conaolation, that ahone like a euubeam on her 
beautiful pensive featurea and dark, soft eyes. Then 
she began to admire the view, aa they stood on the turf, 
beside Caption Hannaford's two amall cannon, over- 
looking the water towards Bickleypool, with a purple 
hill rising behind it. A yacht was sailing into the 
harbour, and James ran in-doors to fetch a spy-glasa, 
while Lady Conway seized the occasion of asking her 
nephew hia tutar'a name. 

Louia, who had fancied she, muat neceaaarily un- 
derstand all his kindred, was glad to guard against 
ahocks to Jem's sensitive pride, and eagerly explained 
the disproportion between his birth and fortone, and 
hia gallant efforts to relieve his grandmother from 
her burthens. He was pleased to find that he had 
touched all hia auditors, and to hear kind-hearted 
Mrs. Manaell repeat her special invitation to Mr. Frost 
Dynevor with doable cordiality. 
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■ If you mnat play practical jokes,' aaid James, aa 
tbey watched the carriage drive o£^ ' I wish joa would 
choose better moments for them.' 

* I thought yoa would be more in character as a 
merman braTe,' said Louis. 

' I wonder what oharaoter yon thought yon appeared 
iul' 

' I never meant yoa to discover it while they were 
here, nor would you, if yon were not so careful of your . 
complexion. Come, throw it at my bead now, as you 
would have done naturally, and we ehall have &ir 
weather again f 

' I am only concerned at the impression yoa have 

'Too late now, is iti Ton don't mean to be bad 
company for the rest of the day. It is too bad, after 
such a presence as has been here. She is a poem in 
hereelE It ia like a vision to see her move in that 
calm, gliding way. Saoh eyes, so deep, so tranquil, 
revealing the sphere apart where she dwells! An 
ideal 1 How can yon be savage after sitting in the 
same room, and hearing that sweet, low voicet^ 

Meantime ^e young lady sat back in the carriage^ 
dreamily hearing, and sometimes answering, the con- 
versation of her two elders, as they returned through 
pretty ftireatJrivee into the park of Beauobastel, and 
up to the handsome, well-kept house; where, after 
a few words &om Mrs. Manseli, she ascended the 
stairs. 

' Isabel f cried a bright voice, and a girl of fourteei 
came skalting along the polished oak corridor. ' Come 
and have some tea in the school-room, aaA tell us your 
adventures!' And so saying, she dragged the dignified 
Isabel into an old-fiishioaed sitting-room, where a little 
pale child, two years younger, sprang up, and, with a 
Ory of joy, clung round the elder sister. 

*My white bind- weed,' said Isabel, fondly caressing 
ber, ' have you been out on the ponyt* 

'Ohl yea; we wanted only you. Sit down there.' 
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iVnd OS Isabel obeyed, the little Louisa placed beraelf 
ou her lap, with one arm ronnd her neok, and looked 
with proud gtee at the kind, eensible-faoed goremeae 
who was ponring out the tea. 

'The reconnoitring party!' e^erly cried Tii^ioia, 
'Did yon find the oousin]' 

' Yes, we did' 

' Oh ! Then what is he like 1' 

' You will see when he comee on Monday.' 

' Coming — oh ] And is he bo very handsome V 

' I can Bee how pretty a woman your Aunt Louisa 
must have been.' 

' News 1' laughed Yii^inia ; ' when mn-mTna ig always 
preaching to me to be like her I' 

' la he goodnatnredf asked Lonisa. 

' I had not full means of judging,' said Isabel, mtve 
thon^tfully than seemed justified by the childish 
qneetion. ' His oonsin is ooming too,' she added j ' Mr. 
froet Dynevor.' 

' Another ooumn !' exclaimed Yii^nia. 

' So ; a relation of Lord Ormersfield — a person to be 
much respected. He is heir to a lost eetate, and of » 
Tery grand old ^nily. Lord Fitzjocelyn bbj^ that he 
is exerting himself to Ute very atmoat for his gnmd- 
mother and orpban aister; denying himself every thing. 
He is to be a dergyman. There was a book of diTinitf 
c^ien on the table.' 

' He must be very good 1' said Louisa, in a low, im- 
pressed voioe, and fondling her aster's band. ' Will he 
be as good as Sir Soland)' 

* OhI I am glad he is comingl' cried Yirginia. 'We 
liBve so wished to see somebody very good 1' 

A bell mng — a signal that Lady Conway would be 
in. her room, where she liked her two girls to oome to 
hsr while she was dreoaing. Louisa reluctantly de- 
tadied herself &om her sister, and Yii^^inia lingered to 
mj, 'Drees quickly, please, pleeua, IsabeL I know 
thwe is a new bit of Sir Boland donel Ohl I hope 
Mi. Dynevor is like him !' 
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' Kot qnite,' Boid Isabel, smiling as they ran away. 
'Poor children, I am afraid they vill be disappointed; 
but long may their oraviI^; be to see ' somebody very 
goodr' 

' I am very glad the^ shonld laeet any one answering 
the description,' said the govraniess. ' I don't gather 
that you are much delighted with the object of the 
expedition.' 

' A pretty boy — very pretty. It quite explains all 
I have ever heajd of bia mother.' 

' As you told the children.* 

' Hore than I told the children. Their aunt asver 
by description seemed to me my ideal, as you know. I 
would rather hare seen a likeness to Lord Ormersfield, 
who — though I don'tlikehim — has something striking 
in the ourt, dry, melancholy dignity of his manner.' 

' And how has Lord Fitzjocelyn displeased youf 

' Perhaps there is no harm in him — ^e may not haTfl 
character enough for that; but talk, attitudes, every- 
thing betrays that he is osed to be worshipped — takes 
it as a matter of course, and believes nothing so iute- 
restiug as himsel£' 

'Don't you think you may have gone wi^ your 
mind made upf 

' If you mean that I thonght myself uncalled for, 
and heartily detested the erpedition, you are ri^t; 
but I saw what I did not erpect.' 

'Was it very bad!' 

' A very idle practical joke, such as I dislike parti- 
cularly. A quantity of wet sea-weed wound round 
Mr. Dynevor's hat' 

Hiss King laughed. ' Seally, my dew, I don't think 
you know what young men like fin>m each other.' 

' Mr. Dynevor did not like it,' said Isabel, ' thou{^ 
be tried to pass it off lightly as the spirits of recovery. 
Those spirits — I am afraid he has too much to sofibr 
from them. There is something so nngeuerous in prac- 
tical wit, especially trom a prosperous man to one un- 
prosperous!' 
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' Well, Isabel, I yr<m.'t contntdiot, but I should ima- 
pM» that such things often showed people to be on the 
beet of tenns.' 

Isabel Bhoc^ her head, and left the room, to have 
hoc dork hair braided, with little heed from herself, aa 
sha sat dreamily over a book. Before the last bracelet 
Tas claspod, she was clamed by her two little aisterS) 
who gave her bo peace till her desk waf< opened, afid a 
nuuiuMript drawn fotth, that they might hear the two 
new pages of her morning's work. It was a Fouqn6- 
like tal^ relieving and giving expression to iJie yearn- 
ings for holiness and lofbinesa that had grown np within 
Isabel Conway In the cramped fvund of her exiatence. 
The story went back to the troubadour days of Pro- 
vence, where & knight, the heit of a line of shattered 
fortunes, was betrothed to the beireas of the oppressors, 
that thua all wrongs might be redressed. They had 
learnt to love, when Sir Holand discovered that the 
lands in dispute had been won by saoril^;e. He met 
Adeline at a chapel in a little valley, to tell the whole. 
They agreed to sacrifice themaelvea, that restitution 
should be made ; the knight to go as a cruaadw to the 
Holy Land ; the lady, after waiting awhile to tefid her 
aged &ther, to enter a convent, and restore her dower 
to the church. Twice had Isabel written that parting, 
pouring out her heart in the high-BoUled tender devo- 
tioD of Boland and hia Adeline; and both feeling and 
description were beautiftil and poetical, though unequal. 
Iionisa used to 017 whenever ahe heard it, yet only 
'wished to hear it again and agwn; and when Yii^inia 
insisted on reading it to Miss King, tears had actually 
Itwen surpriaed in the governess's eyes. Yet ahe liked 
Btill better Adeline's meek and patient temper, where 
breathed the feeling Isabel hereelf would faan cherish 
— ^the deep, earnest, spiritual life and hif^ oonseorated 
purpose that were with the Froven9sI maiden through 
all her enforced round cf gay feativals, light minstrelsy, 
tooroeys, and. Courts of Love. Thus for had the story 
gone. Isabel had been writing a wild, ntysteriovu 

TOL. I. O 
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bdlad, reverting to that higher love and the tme spirit 
of Belf-sacri£ce, which was to thrill strange)^ on the 
ears of the thonghtless at a contention for the Gold^i 
Tiolet, and 'which ahe had adapted to a &Tourit« air, 
to the extreme delight of the two girls. To them the 
Chapd in Ike vaUey, Roland and bis Adeline, were 
Tery nearly real, and were the hidden joy of their 
hearts, — all the more because their existence waa a 
piecious secret between tiie three sisterH and Miaa King 
who viewed it as such an influence on the young ones, 
that, with more meaning than she could have explained, 
she caUed it their T£i6niaque. The foUowing-up of 
the teaching of Isabel and Miss Eing might lead to 
results as little suspected by Lady Conway as F^^on'a 
philosophy was 1^ Louis XIV. 

Lady Conway was several years older than her bean- 
tifal sister, and had married much later. Perhaps she 
had Mined too bigb, and bad met with disappointments 
unavowed; for sbe bad finally contented herself with 
becoming the second wife of Sir Walter Conway, and 
was now bis serene, good-natured, prosperous widow. 
Disliking his estate and neigbbourfaood, and thinking 
the daughters wanted London society and London 
masters, sbe shut up the house until her eon should be 
of age, and spent the season in Lowndes^uare, 
the autumn either abroad, in visits, or at watering- 
places. 

Beauchaatel was an annual resort of the &mily. . 
Isabel waa more slenderly portioned than ber balf- 
sisters; and ahe waa one of the nearest surviving rela- 
tions of her mother's conan, Mr. Manse)], whose large 
comfortable bouse waa always hospitable; and whose 
wife, a great dealer in goodnatnred confidential gossip, 
used to throw out bints to her great friend Lady Con- 
way, that much depended on Isabel's marriage — that 
Mr. Mansell had been annoyed at connexions formed 
by others of his relations — but tbongb he bad decided 
on nothing, the d^ar girl's choice might make a great 
difference, ' 
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KotHng cotild be more pnsEdve than Misa Gouw&j. 
She could not remember her mother, but her ohildkood 
had been passed under an admirable goTemeea; and 
tihough her own MUa Longman had left ber, Miss Ein^ 
the snccesaor, was a peraon worthy of ber chief con- 
fidence. At two-and-twenty, the echool-room was 
Btill the home of her affections, and her ardent loTe 
ivaa lavished on her little sisters and her brother 
"Walter. 

Going out with Lady Conway was mere matter of duty 
and eabmissioii. She had not such high animal spirits as 
to find enjoyment in ber gaieties, and her grave, pensive 
character only attained to walking through her part; 
she had seen little bat the more frivolous samples of 
society, scorned and disliked all that was worldly and 
mantBuvring, and bung back from levity and coquetry 
with utter distaste. Kemoved Irom ber natural home, 
where abe would bave found duties and seen various 
aspects of life, she had little to interest or occupy her 
ia her unsettled wanderings; and to ber the sap of life 
was in books, in dreams, in the lore of her brodierand 
sisters, and in discussions witb Mjm £ing ; ber Jkvourite 
vision for the fiiture, tbe going to live with Walter at 
Thornton Conway when he sbould bo of age. But 
Walter was younger than Louisa, and it was a very 
distant prospect. 

Her characteristic was a calm, serene IndiSerence, 
in which her stepmother acquiesced, as lowers of peace 
do in what they cannot help; and the more willingly, 
that her tianqoil dignity and pensive grace exactly 
suited the style of her tall queenly figure, delicate 
features, dark soft languid eyes, and clecur olive com- 
plexion, just tinged witb rosebud pink. 

What Louis said of ber to his tutor on the Monday 
night of their arrival was beyond tbe bounds of all 
reaaon; and it was even more memorable that Jem waa 
neither satirical nor disputatious, assented to all, and 
if he sighed, it was after his door was shut. 

A felioitons day ensuedj spent by James in shoot- 
02 
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ing, bf Mtgooel^m, in tbe drawing-room; wlutiier 
Mrs. Monaell had requested Isabel's presenoe, aa a 
favour to herself. The young lady sat at wor^ 
seldom raiaing her eyes, bat this was enough for 
him ; his intense admbation and pleasure in her pre- 
sence so exhilarated him, that he rattled away to 
the ntmost. Louisa was at first the excuse^ In 
no further doubt of his good-nature, she spent an 
hour in the morning in giving him aqagrams 
to guess; and after ahe had repaired to the school- 
room, he went on inventii^ &esh ones, and transpoaing 
the ivory letters, rambling on in his usual style o£ 
pensive drollery. Happiness never set him off to 
advantage, and either ibere was more &oth than ordi- 
nary, or it appeared unusually ridiculooa to an audi- 
ence who did not detect the under-current of re- 
flecUon. His &ther would have been in despair, 
Mrs. Ponsonby or Maij would have interposed ; hut 
the ladies of Beauchastel laughed and encouraged 
hun, — all but Isabel, who sat in the window, and 
thought of Adeline, ' spighted and angered both,' by a 
Kavarrese coxcomb, with sleeves down to his heels, 
and shoes tamed up to his knees. She gave heiaelf 
^at credit for having already created him a 
Viscount. 

In the afternoon, Ixtuis drove oat lionising with biJi 
aunt; but though the ponies stopped of themselves at 
all the notable views; sea, hill, and river were lost on 
hini. Lady Conway could have drawn out a &r less 
aoceeaible person, and her outpouring of his own sen- 
timents made him regard her as perfect. 

She consnltod him about her winter's resoti^ 
Louisa required peculiar care, and she had thought of 
trying minertd baths — what was thought of Noith- 
woldt what kind of houses were theret The !North- 
wold &oulty themselves might have taken a lesson 
from Fit^ooelyn's eloquent analysis of the chemical 
properties of tbe watera, and all old Mr. Frost's spirit 
would seem to have descended on him when he dilated 
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on the HoaBe Beantifiil. Lodgers for Hiss Faithfall ! 
what jnbilee they -vonld oanse I And such lodgers I 
So wcmder he was in eoeta^. All the evening the 
Konnd of his low, deliberate Toioe was nnceaaing, and 
his calm annonuoemente to his two little coosias were 
each one more etartling than the last ; while James, 
to whom it was likewise all sunshine, was full of 
■vivacity, and a shrewd piquancy of manner that gave 
seet to aJl he said, and wonderfully enlivened the often 
rather dull oirole at BeanchasteL 

Morning oame ; and when the ladies descended to 
break&st, it was fonnd that Lord Fitzjocelyn hod gone' 
out with the sportsmen. The children lamented, and 
their elders pronounced a young gentleman's passion 
for shooting to be quite incalculable When, late in 
the day, thft party returned, it was reported that he 
did not appear to care much for the aport; but had 
mdked beside Mr. Mansell's shooting-pony, and had 
finally gone with him to see his model &rm. This 
was a sure road to the old squire's heart, and no one was 
more delighted with the guest. For Aunt Catharine's 
sake, Ijouis was always attracted by old age, and his 
attentive manners had won Mr. MuiseU's heart, even 
before his inquiries about his hobby had completed 
the charm. To expound and to listen to histories of 
a^oultural experiments that really answered, was 
b^hly satisfactory to both, and all the evening they 
were eager orer the great acconnt-book which was the 
pride of the squire's heart; while Virginia and Louisa 
grumbled or looked imploring, and Isabel marvelled at 
there being any interest for any one in old Mr. Man- 
sell's convei'satiou. 

' What is the meaning of this !' asked James, as they 
went up stairs. 

Iionis shrugged like a Frenchman, looked dd>on- 
naire, and said ' Good-night.' 

Again he oame down; prepared for shooting, though 
both pale and lame; but he quietly put aside all 
expofltnlatioD^ walking on until, about fifty yards 
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from the house, a pebbl«, tarning mider the injored 
foot, caused such severe pain that he cmdd but jnst 
staler to a tree and alt down. 

There was much battling before Mr. Maosell would 
consent to leave him, or be to allow James to help 
him back to the house, before goiug on to overtake 
the party. 

Very irate was Jem, at folly that seemed to have 
nndone tbe benefits of the last month, and at change- 
ableness that waa a desertion of the queen to whom 
all homage was due. He was astonished that Louis 
turned into the study, a room httle inhabited in' 
general, and said, ' Make haste— you will catch the 
others; don't fall in with the ladies.' 

' I mean to send your aunt to you.' 

' Fray don't Can't you suppose that peace is 
grateful after having counted every mortal hour last 
night r 

' Waa that the reason you were going to walk ten 
miles without a leg to stand upon! Pit^ocelynl u 
this systematic}' 

'What iaY said Louis, wearily. 

' Your treatment of — your aunt' 

'On what system should aunts be treated 1' 

'Of all moments to choose for caprice! Exactly 
when T thought even you were fixed!' 

' Pwr troppo^ sighed Louis. 

' Ha 1' (n:ied Jem, ' you have not gone and precipi- 
tated matters! I thought yon could never amaze me 
again ; bnt even you might have felt she was a being 
to merit rather more time and reapeot!' 

' Even I am not devoid of the oi^n of veneration-' 
' His meek tone was a further provocation; and with 
uplifted chin, hair ruffled like the crest of a Shetland 
pony, flashing eyes, and distinct enunciation, James 
exclaimed, ' You will eicuae me for not understanding 
you. You come here; you devote yourself to your 
aunt and cousins — you seem strongly attracted; then, 
all on a sadden, you rush out shooting — an exercise for 
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Which jou don't care, and when you can't walk : jou 
show the most pointed neglect. And aiter being done* 
np yesterday, you repeat the experiment to-day, as if 
for the mere object of laming yourself for life. I could 
understand pique or t«mper, but you have not the — ' 

' The sense,' said Louis ; ' no, nor anything to be 
piqued at.' 

' If there be a motive,' said James, ' I h«ve a right 
to demand not to be trifled with any longer.' 

' I wish you could be content to shoot your bird^ 
and leave me in peace : you will only have your fun 
spoilt, like mine, and go into a fury. The iact is, that 
my father writes in a state of perturbation. He says, 
I might have understood, from the tenor of hia con- 
duct, that he did not wish me to be intimate with my 
aunt's family 1 He cannot know anything abont them, 
for it is all one warning against fashion aad frivolity. 
He does not blame ua — especially not yoa,' 

' I wish he did.' 

' But he desires that our intercourse should be no 
more than propriety demands, and plunges into a 
discourse against firat impresaiona, beauty, and the 
like.' 

'So that's the counterblast!' 

'You ought to help me, Jero,' said Louis, dejectedly. 

' m help you with all my heart to combat youi' 
father's prejudices.' 

' An hour's unrestrained intercourse with these 
people would best destroy them,' said Louis; ' but, in 
the mean time — I wonder what he means.' 

' He means that be is in terror for his darling scheme.' 

' Mrs. Ponsonby was very right,' sighed Louis. 

'Ay I A pretty condition you would he in, if she 
had not had too much principle to let you be a victim 
to submission. That's what you'll come to, though! 
You will never know the meaning of passion ; you will 
escape something by it, though you will be twisted 
round hia lordship's finger, and marry his choice. I 
hope she will have red htur !' 
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' N^ative and poaitiTe obedience stand on different 
grounds,' said IiOuiB, vith such calmness as otten 
firetted James, but eaved their friendship. ' Besides, 
till I had this letter, I had no notion of any snch thing.' 

James's indignation resulted in fierce Btammering; 
"vrhile Louis ddiberately continned a vivd voce self- 
examination, with his own quaint naiveti, betraying 
emotion only by the burning colour of cheek and brow. 

' Ko ; I bad DO such notion. 1 only fdt that her 
presence had the gladdening, inspiriting, calming effect 
of moonlight or starlight. I reverenced her as a dream 
cJ poetry walking the earth. Ha 1 now one hears tho 
sound of it — that is like it! I did not think it was 
such a confirmed case. I should have gone on in 
peace but for this letter, and never thought about it 
at all.' 

' So much the better for yon 1' 

' My &ther is too just and candid not to own hu 
error, and be thankfi^.' 

' And you expect her to hear with your altercations 
in the mean timef 

' Towards her I have not alternated. When I have 
made giggle with Clara under the influence of the 
starry sky, did you suppose me giggling with Lyra or 
the Pleiades^ I should dread to see the statue 
descend; it seemed irreverence even to gaze. The 
lofty serenity keeps me aloof. I like to believe in a 
creature too bright and good for human nature's da^y 
food. Our pro&ne squinting through telescopes at liha 
Lady Moon reveals nothing but worn-out volcanoes 
and diy oceans, black gul& and scorched desolation ; 
but venly that may not be Lady Moon's fault — only 
that of our baae invention! So I would be content 
to mark her — Isabel, I mean — queenly, moonlike 
name I — walk in beauty and tranquillity unrn£9ed, 
without distorting loy vision by personal aims at 
Imnging her down to my leveL There — don't laugh 
at me, Jem.' 

' No, I am too sorry for you.' 

Google 
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' WhyT he exclaimed, impatient of conipassioii j ' do 
you tbink it desperate)' 

' I Bee your affection given to a most worthy object, 
and I know vbat your notions of sabmiednn will end 

' Once for all, Jem,' said Fitgocelyn, ' do you know- 
how you are using my fiitherf No; Isabel Oonway 
may be the happiness or the disappointment of my life 
■^I cannot telL I am sore my father is mistaken, and 
I believe he may be convinced ; but I am bound not to 
Qy in the face of his direct commands, and, till we can 
come to an understanding, I nkust do the beat I can, 
and trast to — ' 

The last word was lost, as he turned to nuTse his 
ankle, and presently to entreat James to join the 
sportsmen ; but Jem was in a mood to do nothing 
pleasing to himself nor to any one else. A sacrifice is 
■Bsnally irritating to the spectators, who remonstrato 
rather than listen to self-reproach ; and Louis had 
been guilty of three great offences — being in the right, 
making himself ridiculous, and submitting ttunely — 
besides the high-treason to Isabel's beauty. It was 
well that the Earl was safe ont of the way of the son 
of the Fendragons ! 

Fit^ocelyn was in pun and discomfort enough to 
make James unwilling to leave him ; though his good- 
will did not prevent him from keeping up such a stream 
of carpings and sinister auguries, that it was almcffit the 
climax of good-temper that enabled Lonia to lie still, 
trying to read a great quarto Park's Traveisi and abstain- 
ing from any reply that could aggravate matters. As 
the one would not go to luncheon, the other would not; 
and after watching the soimd of the ladies' setting out 
for their drive, Louis said that he would go and lie on 
the turf; but at that moment the door was thrown 
open, and in ran Virginia. Explanations were quickly 
exchanged — ^how she had oome to find Yertot's Malta 
for Isabel, and how he had been sent in by hurting his 
foot. 
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'Were you going to stay in all dayf said Virginia. 
' Oh, come with ub ! We have the pony-cairiage ; and 
yn are going to a dear old min, walking and driving 
by turns. Do, pray, come ; there's plenty of room.' 

There could be no objection to the scliool-room party, 
and it was no small relief to escape from James and 
hope he was amused ; so Fit^ooelyn allowed himself 
to be dragged off in triumph, and James was acceding 
to his entreaty that he would go ia search of the 
shooting-party, when, as they reached the hall-door, 
they beheld Sliss Conway wuting on the steps. 
. There was no reoeding for her any more than for 
Louis, so she could only make a private resolution 
against the pony-carriage, and dedicate herself to the 
unexceptionable company of little sister, governess 
and tutor; for James had resigned the shooting, and 
attached himself to the expedition. It was an excel- 
lent opportunity of smoothing his cousin's way, and 
showing that all vas not caprice that might so appear : 
so he began to tell of his most advantageous traits of 
character, and to explain away his whimsical conduct, 
vrith great ardour and ingenuity. He thought he 
should be perfectly satisfied if he could vin but 
one smile of approbation from that gravely beautiful 
mouth ; and it came at last, when he told of Eitzjoce- 
lyn's devoted affection to Mrs. Frust and his unceasing^ 
kindness to the old ladies of Dynevor Terrace. Thus 
gratified, he let himself be led into abstract questions 
of principle, — a style of discussion frequent between 
Miss King and Isabel, but on which the latter had 
never seen the light of a man's mind thrown except 
through Ivooks. The gentlemen whom she had meb 
vere seldom either deep or earnest, except those too 
much beyond ber reach ; and she had avoided anything 
like confidence or intimacy: but Mr. Dynevor could 
enlighten and vivify her perplexed reflections, answer 
her inquiries, confirm her opinion of books, and enter 
into all that she ventured with diffidence to expresa. 
He was enchanted to find that no closer approach' 
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coald dim the lustre of Louis's moon, and honoured 
ber doubly for what she had made herself in Mvolous 
society. He felt sure that his testimony would gain 
credit where Fitzjocelyn's would be regarded as IotO' 
blinded, and alrrady beheld himself forcing full proof 
of her merits on the reluctant Earl, beholding Louis 
happy, and Isabel emancipated from constraint. 

A live miles' walk gave full time for such blissful 
discoTeries ; for Miss Conway was resolute against 
entering the pony-carriage, and walked on, protesting 
against ever being fatigued ; while Louis was obliged 
to occupy his seat in the carriage, with a constat 
change of companions. 

' I think, my dear,' said Miss Sling, when the younger 
girls had gone to their mother's toilette, ' that you will 
have to forgive me.' 

' Meaning,' said Isabel, ' that you are bitten too I 
Ab l Miss King, you could not withstand the smile 
with which he handed you in I' 

' Could you withstand such sn affectionate account 
of your cruel, tyrannical practical joker 1' 

'Facts are stubborn things. Do yon know what 
Mr. Djmevor is doing at this moment } I met him 
in the galleiy, hurrying off to Ebbscreek for some 
lotion for Lord Fitzjocelyn's ankle. Ibeggedhim to let 
Mrs. Mansell send ; but no — no one but himself could 
find it, and his cousin could not bear strangers to disar- 
range his room. If anything were wanting, it would 
be enough to see how simply and earnestly such a man 
has been brought to pamper— nay, to j ustify, almost to 
adore, the whims and folllea of this youth.' 

' If anything were wanting to what ) To your dis- 
like.' 

' It would not be so active as dislike, unless — ' Isabel 
spoke with drooping head, and Miss King did not ask 
her to finish, but said, * He has not given you much 
cause for alarm,' 

' No ; he is at least a thorough gentleman. It may 
be conceit, or wrong Belf-oonsciousness, but from the 
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moment this poor bc^ vkb tpied in the shop, I hftd a 
perception that mamma and Mn. Mansell marked him 
down. Peraonallj' he would be innocent; but, throngh 
all his chatter, I cannot ahake off the fancy tluit I am 
watched, or that decided indifference is not needed to 
keep him at a distance.' 

' I wish yon could have seen him without knowing 
Limi' 

' In Tain, dear Miss King ! I oan't bear handsome 
men. I see his friTolity and shallowDessj and for 
amiability, what do you think of keeping his cousin 
all the morning &om shooting for such a mere nothing, 
and then sending Iiim off for a ten milea' w^kf 

' For my part, I confess that I was struck witii the 
good sense and kindness he showed in our lite-A4ile — 
I thought it justified Mr. Dynevor's description.' 

' Yes, I have no doubt that there is some good in 
him. He might have done very well, if he had not 
always been an idoL' 

Isabel was the more provoked with Lord Fitzjocolyn, 
when, by-and-by, he appeared in the drawing-room, and 
related the result of his cousin's mission. Jem, who 
would know better than himself where to find hia 
property, had not chosen to believe his description 
of the spot where he had left the lotion ; and, in the 
twilight, Louis had found hia foot coiled about by the 
feelers and claws of a fonnidable monster — no other 
than a bottled scorpion, a recent present feom Captain 
Hannaford. He did not say how emblematic the scorpion 
lotion was of that which Jem had been administering 
to his wounded spirit all the morning, but he put the 
story in so ludicrous a light that Isabel decided that 
Mr. Dynevor was uugeuerously and ungratefully treated 
as a butt ; and she turned away in displeasure AY>m the 
group whom the recital was amusing, to offer her 
sympathy to the tutor, and renew the morning's con- 
versation. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

FBOSTI, BUT KIKDLT, 



Go aot outward, go not westward. 
For k acranger whom we know not. 
Lilie a fire upoD the horthatane, 
!■ a □raghbour'a homel; daughter ; 
Idke tha moonlight or the MarHg^ 
Is the handaomeat of straogen. 

Legtnd ctf Siaualha. 

W HA T s, litboiired production had tlie letter been ! 
How many copiefl had the Btateeman written I 
how late bad he sat over it at night I how much more 
consideration had he spent on it than on papeni involv- 
ing the suooew of hia life I A word too much or too 
little might precipitate the catastrophe, and the bare 
notion of hil son's marriage with & pupil of Ijidy 
Conway renewed and gitve fresh poignancy to the 
.post 

At first his anxieties were past mention; but he 
grew restless under them, and the instinct of going to 
Mra. Ponsonby prevailed. At least, she would know 
what had tnuispired &om Jamef^ or from Fit^ocdyn 
to Mrs. Frost. 

She had heard of ecatatic letters from both the 
couHLQs, and TAaij had been delighted to identify Miss 
Conway with the Isabel of whom one of her school 
friends spoke rapturously ; but the last letter had beea 
from James to his grandmother, declaring that Lord 
Onnerafield was dest^ying the happiness of the most 
dutiful of BODS, who was obedient even to tameneag, and 
so absurd that there was no bearing him. Hia lotdship 
most hear reason, and learn that he was rejecting th^ 
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moBt admirable creature in eziatence, her BUperiority of 
mind exceeding even her lovelineas of person. He had 
better bew&re of tyrannj ; it was possible to abuse 
Bubnuaaion, and vrho could answer for the consequences 
of thwarting strong affections) All the ground Pitz- 
jocelyn had gained in the last six weeks had been lost; 
and for the &ture, James would not predict. 

' Ad uuoomfortable matter,' said Mrs. Fonsonby, 
chiefly for the soke of reading her daughter's feelings. 
* If it were not in poor Louis's mind already, his father 
and James would plant it there by their contrary 
effijrts.' 

' Oh ! I hope it will come right,' said Maiy. ' Louis 
is too good, and his father too kind, for it not to end 
well. And then, mamma, he will be able to prove, 
what nobody will believe — that he is constant.' 

' Ttnt think so, do youf said her mother, smiling. 

Mary blushed, but answered, 'where he really cared, 
he would be constant. His fancy might be taken, and 
he might rave, but he would never really like what 
was not good.— If he does think about Miss Conway, 
we may trust she is worthy of him. Oh ! I should 
like to see her f 

Mary's eyes lighted up with an enthusiasm that used 
to be & stranger to them. It was not the over-acted 
indifference nor the tender generosity of disappoint- 
ment : it seemed more to partake of the fond, unselfish, 
elder-sisterly affection that she had always shown 
towards Louis, and it set her mother quite at ease. 

Seeing Lord Ormersfield riding into the terrace, 
Mary set out for a walk, that he might have his tUe- 
&-lite freely with her mother. On coming home, she 
met him on the stairs ; and he spoke with a sad softness 
and tone of pardon that alarmed her so much, that she 
hastened to ask her mother whetiier Ijonis had really- 
avowed an attachment. 

'Oh DO,' said Mrs. Fonsonby; 'he has written a very' 
right-minded letter, on the whole, poor boy ! though he 
is sure the Conways have only to be known to be ap^ 
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predated. Batlier too irael It ia in hia Miss Fancy 
hand, stiff and dispirited ; and his father has worked 
himself into such a state of imeasinoBa, that I think it 
will end in his going to Ebbscreek at once.' 

> O mamma, yoa won't let him go and torment 
Louis r 

' Why, Mary, have you been learning of Jamesi 
Perhaps he would torment him more from a distance; 
and besides, I doubt what sort of couasellor Jamea is 
likely to make in his present mood.' 

' I never could see that James made any difference 
to Louis,' said Mary. ' I know people think he does, 
because Louis gives up wishes and plans to him ; but 
he is not led in opinions or priuciplee, as &r as I can 

' Not unless his own wishes went the same way.' 
' At least, Lord Ormersfietd will see Miss Conway T 
' I am afrtud that will do no good. It will not be 
for the firat time. Lady Conway has been his dread 
&om the time of his own marriage; and if she should 
come to Northwold, he will be ia despair. I do think 
he mnst be right ; she must be making a dead set at 
Louis.' 

' Not Miss Conway,' said Mary. ' I know she must 
be good, or he would not endure her for a moment' 
' Mary, yon do not know the power of beauty.' 
' I have heard of it,' said Mary; ' I have seen how 
Dona Ouadolnpe was followed. But those people 
were not like Louis. !No, mamma; I think James 
might be taken in, I don't think Louis could be— unless 
he had a very grand dream of his own before his eyes ; 
and then it would be his own dream, not the lady 
that he saw ; and by-aud-by he would find it out, and 
be so vexed !' 

' And, I trust, before he had committed himself t 
' Mamma, I won't have you think Miss Conway any- 
thing but up to his dreams 1 I know she is. Only 
think what Jane Drummond says of her !' 

When the idea of going to see how matters stood 
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had onoe oocorred to the Earl, he oould not stay at 
home : 4^e ankle and the affectiona preyed on him hy 
toma, and he wrote to Sir Milea Oakatead to fix an 
earlicn- day for the promiaed Tiait, aa well as to Ms son, 
to announce bis speedy BrnvaL Then be foi;got the 
tardiness of cross-country poets, and outran his letter, 
BO that he found no one to meet him at Bickle^pool ; 
and on driving up to the gate at Ebbecreek, found all 
looking deserted. After laaoh knocking, Frisoilla ap- 
peared, round-eyed and gasping, and venfied his worst 
fears with 'Oone to Boohattle;' However, she e^ilained 
that only one gentleman was gone to dine there ; the 
other was rawing him round the point, with grand- 
fkther; — they would soon be back — indeed they ought, 
for the tide was bo low, they would have to land down 
by the shingle bar. 

She pointed out where the boat must come in; and 
thither the Earl directed his steps, feeling as if he were 
going to plaoe himself under a nutmeg-grater, as he 
thought how James Froat would receive the implied 
distrust of his guardianship. 

The aunaet gleam was fiiding on the sleepy waves 
that made but a feint of breaking, along the shining 
expanse of moist uncovered sand, when two figurea 
were seen progreeaing from the projecting rooks, casting 
long ehadowa before them. Lord Ormersfield began to 
prepare a mollifying address — but, behold 1 Waa it the 
effect of light ao much to lengthen Jem'a form 1 nay, 
waa it making him walk with a stick ) A. sodden, un- 
looked-for hope seized the EarL The next minnte he 
bad been recognised ; and in the grasping hands and 
meeting eyes, all waa forgotten, save the true, fond 
afiection of father and son. 

' I did not expect this pleasure. ^ They told, me yoa 
were dining out.' 

' Only rowing Jem to the landing-place^ I told him 
to make my excnsea It ia a dinner to half the neigh- 
bourhood, and my foot ia always tronbtesome if I do 
not lay it up in the evening.' 
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'I am glftd you are pnident,' said hia &tlier, dis- 
missing his fears in his gratification, aad proceeding to 
lay his coming to the score of his foot 

Fit^ocelyn did not wish to see through the plea — 
he was much too happy in hia fiither'a unusual 'warmth 
and tenderness, and in the delights of hospitality. 
MiB. Hannaford was gone out, and eatables were 
scarce ; but a tea-dinner was prepared merrily between 
Priscilla, the Captain, and Louis, who gloried in display- 
ing his school-facing accomplislinients with toast, eggs, 
and rashers — hobbled between parlonr and kitchen, 
helping Friscilla, joking with the Captain, and waiting 
on his father so eagerly and joyously as to awaken a 
sense of adrenture and enjoyment in the Earl himself. 
No meal, with Frampton I>ehind his ofaair, had ever 
equalled Fitzjocelyn's cookery or attendance ; and 
Louis's reminiscences of the penalties he had suffered 
&om his seniors for hurnt tooBt, awoke like recoUec- 
tions of schoolboy days, hitherto in utter oblivion, and 
instead of the intended delicate conversation, father 
and son found themselves laughing over a ' tiroeimum 
or review of schools.' 

Still, the subject must be entered on; and when 
Lord Ormersfield had mentioned the engagement to go 
to Oakstead, he added, 'All is well, since I have found 
you here. Let me tell you thfit I never felt more 
grateful nor more relieved than by this instance of 
regard for my wishes.' 

Though knowing the fitful nature of Louis's colour, 
he would have been better satisfied not to have called 
up auoh an intensity of red, and to have had some 
other answer than, ' I wish you saw more of them.' 

' I see them every year in London.' 

' London gives so little scope for real acquaintance,' 
ventured Louis again, with downcast eyes. 

' You forget that Lady Conway is my ^ter-in-law.' 
Louis would have spoken, but his father added, ' Before 
yon were bom, I had full experience of her. You mtni 
take it on trust that her soft, prepossessing manners 
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belong to her as awom&a of the worid -who cannot aoe 
you without designa on you.' 

' Of course,' said Louis, ' I yield to your expressed 
wiahefl ; but my aunt has been very kind to me : 
and,' he added, after trying to mould the words to 
their gratlest form, 'you conld not see my couuns 
without being convinced that it is the atmoet injua- 
tioe — ' 

' I do not censure them,' nid his &ther, as he hesi- 
tated between indignation and respect; 'I only tell 
you, Louis, that nothing could grieve me more than te 
Bee your happineae in the keeping o£ a pupil of I^y 
Conway.' 

He met a loA full of oonstematioD, and of strag^ea 
between £lial deference and &e sense of injustice. All 
Louis allowed himself to say was, however, 'Sorriy, 
when I un her own nephew I when our poverty is ^ 
fl^rant fact — she may be acquitted of anything but 
caring for me for — for my mother's sake.' 

There was a silence that alarmed Louis, who hftd 
never before named his mother to the Earl. At laat^ 
XiOrd Ormersfield spoke clearly and sternly, in charaO' 
toristio Huoeinct sentences, bat taking breath between 
each. 'YousballhavenoreAsontothinkmeprejndioed. 
I will tell you facto. There was a mat«h which she 
deeired for such causes as lead her to seek you. The 
poverty was greater, and she knew it. On one side 
there was Btrong affection; on that which she influ- 
enced tiiere was — none whatever. If there were 
scraples, she smothered them. She worked on a 
young innocent mind to act out her deceit, and 
without a misgiving on — on his part that his feel- 
ings were not returned, the marriage took place.' 

' It could not have been all her own fault,' cried 
Lonis. 'It must have been a willing instrument — ' 
mnch to blame — ' 

His father cut him short with sudden severity, 
audi as startled him. 'Kever say so, Louis. 8h« 
was a mere child, educated for that sole purpose ; 
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her most sweet and docile nature wasted and per- 

' And you know tUa of yonr own knowledgel' ssid 
Fit^ooelyn, still striving to find some loopkole to escape 
&om snch testimony. 

The Earl paused, as if to collect himself, then repeated 
the words, slowly and decidedly, ' Of my own know- 
ledge. I could not hare spoken thus otherwise.' 

' May I ask how it ended T 

' As those who marry for beauty alone hare a right 
to expect. There was neither confidence nor sympathy. 
She died early. I — we— those who loved her aa their 
own life — were thankful' 

Louis perceived the strong effort and great distresa 
with which theee words were uttered, and ventured uo 
answer, glancing hastily through all his connexions to 
gnesB whose history could thus deeply affect his faj^her ; 
but he was entirely at a loss ; and Lord Ormenfiel^ 
recovering himself added, ' Say no more of this ; but, 
helievv m% it was to spare yon &om her muuenvree' 
that I kept you apart &am that bmily.' 

' The Xoiihwold baths have been recommended for 
IionisB,' said Fitzjocelyn. ' Before we knew of your 
objections, we mentioned Miss Faithfiill's lodgings.' 

What the Earl was abont to utter, he supprewed. 

' You cannot look at those girls and name mt^ 
nienvring !' cried !Louis. 

' PoOT things.' 

After a silence. Lord Ormemfield added, with more 
anxiety than prndence, ' Set my mind at rest^ Louis. 
There con have been no harm done yet, in ao short a 

' I — don't — know — ' said Louis, slowly. ' I have 
seldom spoken to her, to be sure. She actually makes 
me shy I I never aaw anything half so lovely. I can- 
not help her reigning over my thoughts. I shall never 
believe a word against her, though I cannot dispute 
what you say of my aunt She is of another mould. 
I wish you could let me hope that — ' 

p 2 
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A gesture of despair firom his fattier ont him short 

* I will do whatever you please,' he concluded. 

'You will find that time conquers the fiihcy,' said 
the Earl, quickly. ' I am relieved to find that 'you 
have at least not committed yourself : it would be no 
compliment to Mary Ponsonby.' 

Louis's lip ouiled somewhat ; hot he SBld no more, 
and made no objections to the arrangements which hia. 
fiither proceeded to detail. DouhtAil of the accommo- 
dations of Ebbscreek, Lord Ormersfield had prudently 
retained his &j; and though Ijouis, intending to sleep 
on the floor, protested that there whs plenty of room, 
he chose to return to the iuu at BickleypooL Ho 
would call for Louis to-morrow, to take him for a 
formal call at BeauchaBt«l ; and the day after they 
would go together to Oakstead, leaving James to 
return, home, about ten days sooner than had been 
previously concerted. 

Lord Urmersfield had not been gone ten minutes, 
before James's quick bounding trefld was heard far 
along the dry woodland paths. He vaulted over the 
gate, and entered by the open window, exclaiming, as 
he did so, ' Hurrah ! The deed is done ; the letter is 
•ff to engage the House Beautiful.' 

' Doom is doom !' were the first words that occurred 
to Louis. ' The lion and the prince.* 

'What's that r 

' There was once a king,' began Lonia, as if the tale 
were the newest in the world, ' whose son was pre- 
destined to be killed by a lion. After much coa- 
sideratioD, his majesty enclosed Lie royal highness in a 
tower, warranted witd-beast proof, and forbade the 
chase to be mentioned in his hearing. The resiilt was, 
that the locked-up prince died of lock-jaw in conse- 
quence of tearing his hand with a nail in the picture 
of the lion.' 

' I shall send that apologue straight to Ormersfield' 

' You may spare that trouble. My &ther has been 
with me all the evening.' 
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' Oh ! his double-ganger viaiU you. That accounts 
for your freaks.' 

' Double-gangers seldom come in yellow-bodied flys.' 
''HialorAAhip in propridperaond. You don't mean, it.' 
' He is sleeping at the ' George' at Bickleypool. 
There ia a letter coming to-morrow by the poet, to say 
he is coming to-day, with every imaginable civility to 
yon ; but I am to go to the rose-coloured pastor's with 
Lim on Wednesday.' 

' So there's an end of our peace and comfort !' 
' I am afraid we have sadly discomposed his pe&ce.' 
' Did you discover whether his warnings have the 
sUghteat fonndation )' 

' He told me a history that Bomewhat accounts for 
his distrust of my aunt. I think there must be another 
side to it, and nothing can be more unjust than to 
condemn all the family ; but it affected him so ex- 
ceedingly that I do not wonder at his doing so. He 
gave no names, but I am sure it touched him very 
nearly. Can you tell who it could have been 1' And 
he narrated enough to make James exclaim, ' It ought 
to touch him nearly. He was talking of hiiusel£' 
' Impossible I — my mother !' <«ed Louis, leaping up. 
' Yea — his own version of his married life.' 
* How do you know t You cannot remember it,* 
said Louis, though too well convinced, as he recollected 
the suppressed anguish, and the horror with which all 
blame of the young wife had been silenced. 

' I have heard of it again and again. It was an 
unhappy, Ul-aasorted manii^e : she was gay, he was 
cold.' 
. ' My Aunt Catharine says so )' 

'As &r as she can blame anything. Your mother whs 
a Bweet blossom in a cold wind. She loved and pitied 
her with all her heart. Your aunt was talking, this 
very evening, of your &ther having carried ber sister 
to Ormenifield, away from all her fiimily ; utd one 
reason of her desire to go to Northwold is to see those 
who were with her at bst.' 
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Louis wag confounded. 'Tes! I8ee,'hesaid. 'How 
obtuse not to read it in hiB own manner! How much 
it explains 1' and he ailently rested his brow on his 
hands. 

.'Depend upon it^ there are two udes tothesbor;. 1 
would not be a pretty, petted, admired giH in his 



/ou think it mends matters with me to &aten 
blame on either 1' said Louis, sadly. ''So; I was realis- 
ing the perception of such a thread of misery wovea 
into his lif^ and thinking how little I have felt for 

'Endowing him with your own feelings, and then 

feeling for him !' 

' So. I cannot estimate bis feeling. He is of harder, 
firmer Etnff tban I ; and for tbat very reason, I sua- 
pect, suffering is a more terri£c thing. I heard tbe doc- 
tors sayiog, wbeu I bore pain badly, that it would 
probably do the less future barm : a bad moral, but 
I believe it is true of the mental as of the physic^ 
constitution.' Answering something between a look 
and a shrug of James, he mused on, aloud — ' I under- 
tttand better what the wreck of affection mnat have 

' For my part,' said James, ' I do not believe in the 
affection that can tyrannize over and blight a woman.* 

' ]4ay, James ! I cannot doubt. My veiy name — my 
having been called by it, are the more striking in one 
BO fond of usage and precedent. Things that passed 
between him and Mrs. Ponsonby while I was ill — 
much that I little regarded and ill requited — show 
what force of love and grief there must have been. 
The cold, grave manner, is the broken, inaooeesible edge 
oi the cliff rent asunder.' 

' If romance softens the rough edge, yon are welcome 
to it! I may as well go to bed !' 

' Not romance — the sad reality of my poor Other's 
history. I teust I shall never treat his wisihes so 
lightly—' 
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Impatient of one-sided Bympathy, James exclaimed, 
' As if you did not give way to him like a slave I' 

' Yes, like a slave,' said Louis, gravely. ' I wisli to 
^ve iray like a sou who would tiy to comfort him. for 
what he has undergone.' 

'2]'ow, I should have thought your feeling would 
have been for your mother I' 

' If my moljier could speak to me,' said Lonis, with 
tremhling lips, ' she woidd surely bid me to try my 
utmost, as fi^ as in me lies, to bring peace and happi- 
ness to my fiither. I cannot tell where Uie errors may 
have been, and I will never aak. If she was as like to 
me as they say, I could understand some of them I 
At least, I know that I am doubly bound to give as 
little vexation to him as possible ; and I trost that you 
will not make it harder to me. Yon lost your fiither 
00 early, that you can hardly estimate—' 

* The trial V said James, willing to give what had 
passed the air of a joke. 

' Exactly so — Good aight.' 
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CHAPTER XrV. 

HEW inhabitahtb. 

SomstimM a troop of dimiBek glad — 
SometimeB a curly ahepherd tad. 
Or loDg-hured page in criDiBCm clad, 

Goes by to towered Camolot ; 

And sometimee, througb the mirror bloo, 

The ksighta come riding two and two. 

She hath do loyal knigbt and tnie — 

The Lad; of Sbalott. 

Tekhtsok. 

'Oakafead, Oct. 14th, 18*7. 

T TEAR Aunt, — I find that Fitzjooelyn is writing 
" J you; but I think you wi]! wish for a. fuller 
account of him than can be obtaiaed from his own 
lettera. Inde«d, I should be much obliged if you 
would kindly exerciae your infiuence to persuade him 
that he is not in a condition to be imprudent with im- 
punity. Sir MUes Oakstead was absolutely shocked 
to see the alteration in his appearance, as well as in 
hia spirits; and although both our kind host and 
hostesa are most solicitous on his account, it happens 
unfortunately that they are at this juncture quite 
alone, so that he is without compaoioiiB of his own age, 
I must no^ however, alarm you. The fact ia, that 
circumstances have occurred which, though he has 
acted in the most exemplary manner, have harassed 
and distressed bim a good deal ; and his health suffers 
from the difficulty of taking sufficient exercise. James 
will triumph when he hears that I regret having 
shortened his stay by the sea-side; for neither the 
place nor the weather seems to agree with him : he 
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lias had a recurrence of wakeful nights, and is veiy 
languid. Poor boy ! yesterday he wandered out alone 
in the rain, lost his way, and came home so &tigued 
that he slept for thtee hoTirs on the so& ; but to-daj 
he seems better — has more colour, and has been leas 
silent. We go to Leffingham Castle from Monday 
till Thursday, when I shall take him to London for 
Hastings to decide whether it be fit for him to return 
to Chriatchurch after the vacation, according to his 
own. most anxiooa wish. With my love to Mary Pon- 
Bonby and her daughter, and best remembrances to 
James, 

'Tour affectionate nephew, 

' Obkebsfield.' 

Thesamt 

sheets, begi 

' Scene — Eoae-oolonred Pastor's Nest. Tables, 
ohairs, books, papers, despatch-boxes. The two ex- 
ministers writing and consulting. Viscount F. look- 
ing on like a colt r unning bexide its parent at plough, 
thinking that harness leaves deep marks, and that he 
does not like the furrow, 

'October 13th, 1847. — That correct date must be a 
sign that he is getting into harness. 

' Well, dear Aunt Kitty, to make a transition from 
the third to the first person, like Mrs. Noiris, you 
have in this short scene an epitome of the last fort- 
night. Lady Oakst-ead is an honourable matron, 
whom I pity for having me in her wayj a man unable 
to be got rid of by the lawful exercises of shooting 
and riding, and with a father always consulting her 
about him, and watching eveiy look and movement, 
till the blood comes throbbing to my temples by the 
-mere attraction of his eyes. To be watched into tt 
sense of impatience and ingratitude, is a trial uf life 
for which one is not prepared. My &ther and Sir 
Miles are very busy ; I hang here an anomaly, sitting 
with them as beiiig less in their way than in Lady 
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OakBtead'a, and Trondering what I BhaU be twenty 
yean henoe. I am siok of the only oouise of life that 
irill cxmtent jaj iather, and I can see no Bonehine 
likely to brighten it. But, at least, no one's happineaa 
ifl at stake but my own. Here is a kind, cordial letter 
from Lady Conway, pressing me to join her at Scar- 
borough, make expeditions, Ik. My &tlier is in such 
a etate about me, th&t I believe I could get his con- 
sent to anything; but I snppoee it would not be &ir, 
and I have said nothing to him as yet.' On Monday 
we go to Leffingham, which, I hear, is formality itsel£ 
After that, more state visits, unless I can escape to 
Oxford. My £kther &ncies me not well enough ; but 
pray unite all the forces of the Terrace to impress that 
notJiing else will do me any good. Dragging about in 
this dreary, heartless way ia all that ails me, and read- 
ing for my degree would be the best cure. I mean to 
woik hard for honours, and, if possible, d^ude myself 
with hopes of succesx. Work is the need. Here, 
there is this one comfort. There is no one to talk to, 
no birds in last year's nest, sons absent, daughters 
disposed of; but, unluckily, the Fastoress, under a mis- 
taken sense of kindness, has asked the Yicar's son to 
walk with me, and he is always lying in wait, — an 
Ensign in a tran^tion state between the sheepish 
schoolboy and the fast man, with an experience of 
three months of dep6b. Having roused him from the 
pristine form, I regret the alternative. 

' Did I ever write so savage a letter ! Don't let it 
vex you, or I won't send it What a bull! There is 
such a delectable Scotch mist, that no one will suspect 
me of going out ; and I shall actually cheat the Ensign, 
and get a walk in solitude to hearten me for the 
dismal state dinner party of the evening. 

'October 14th.— Is it in the book of fete that 1 
should always treat this roso-ooloured pastor like a 
carrion crow ) I have done it again 1 And it has but 
brought ont more of my father's marvellous kindoees 
and patience. 
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'I plunged iuto the Scotch miat unsuspected and 
tmpuraued. Tlie viatble ebullition of discontent li&d 
BO mach disgusted me that I must needs aee whether 
anything ooold be done vith it, and fiurly fiioe the 
matter, as I can only do in a 'walk. Pillow oounsel is 
feTeriah a.nd tumultuous ; one is hardly master of oue- 
Rel£ The sofl, oool, mist-laden air, heavy but incense- 
breathing, was a &r more friendly adjunct in the quiet 
decay of nature—mournful, but not foul nor coiTUpt> 
because man had not spoilt it. It suited me better 
thaa a sunny, glaring day, such as I used to revel in, 
and the brightness of which, last spring, made me pine 
to be in the free air, Such daj^ are past with me ; I 
Lad better know that they ore, aud not strive after 
them. Personal happiness is the lure, not the object, 
iu this world. T have my l^orthwold home, and I am 
beginning to see that lay Other's comfort depends (nt 
me as I Uttle imagined, cmd sufficiently to sweeten any 
eaoifioe. So I have written to refuse Scarborough, 
for there is no use in trying to comhine two things, 
pleasing my father and myself I wish die determina- 
tion may last; but mine have never been good for 
much, and yon must help me. 

' Keither thinking nor f<:^ conduced to seeing where 
I was going; and when my ankle began to give out, 
and I was going to turn, I ran into a hedge, which, 
looming through the mist, I had been taking for a fine 
range of distant mountains — rather my way of dealing 
with other objects. Being without a horse on whose 
neck to lay the reins, I could only coast the hedg^ 
hoping it might lead me back to Otdutead Park, which 
I had abandoned iu my craving toe space and dread of 
being dogged by the ^hisign. But the treaohMX>UB 
hedge led me nowhere but to a horsepond; and 
when I had struggled out of the adjacent mire, and 
attained a rising ground, I could only see about four 
yards square of bare down, all the rest being grey fog. 
Altogether, the scene was worth somethiug. I heard 
what I thought the tinkling of a sheep bell through 
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ike clond, ■w\dcb dulled the Bound like cotton wool; I 
pursued the call, when anon, the veil begun to grow 
thin, and revealed, looking juat like a transpareucj', a 
glimpse of a little village in a valley almost under mj 
feet, trees, river, church-spire and all, and the bell 
became clearer, and showed me what kind of flock it 
was meant for. I turned that way, and had jnat found 
a path leading down the steep, when down closed the 
cloud — a natural dissolving view — leaving me wonder- 
ing whether it had been mirage or imagination, till 
presently, the curtain drew up in earnest Out came, 
not mer^y form, but colonrj as I have seen a camera 
clear itself — blue sky, purple hills, russet and orange 
woods, a great elm green picked out with yellow, a mass 
of brown oaks, a scarlet maple, a beech grove, skirting 
a brilliant water meadow, with a most reflective stream 
running through it, and giving occafdon for a sin^e- 
arohed bridge, and a water mill, with a wheel dtaperied 
with white foam; two swans disporting on the water 
(I would not declare they were not geese), a few 
cottony flakes of miat hanging over damp comers, the 
hill rising green, with the bright whitewashed cottages 
of this district, on the side a rich, red, sandstmie- col cured 
church, late architecture, tower rather mouldering — all 
the more picturesque ; churchyard, all white headstones 
and oohreons sheep, surmounted by a mushroom-shaped 
dark yew tree, railed in with intensely white rails, the 
whole glowing in the parting coup-de-aoleU of a wet day, 
every tear of every leaf glistening, and everything in- 
describably lustrous. It is a picture that one's mental 
phott^^ph ought to stamp for life, and the cheering 
and interest it gave, no one but you can undei^itand. 
I wished for you, I know. It looks so poor in 

' After the service, I laid hold of the urchin whose 
hearty stare had most reminded me of Tom Madison, 
and gave him a ehilling to guide me back to Oakstead, 
a wise measure, for down came the cloud, blotting all 
out like the Castle of St. John; and by the time I 
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came home, it waa pitch dark and raiaiog hard, and 
my poor father ttos imagining me at the foot of another 
precipice. I was hoping to creep up in secret, but 
they all came out, fell upon me. Lady Oakstead Bent 
me tea, and ordered me to rest ; and ho handsomely 
did I obey, tbat when next I opened my eyes, and saw 
my &ther wMting, aa I thought, for me to go down to 
dinner with him, I found he had just come up after 
the ladies had quitted the dining-room. So kijid and 
BO little annoyed did he seem, t^t I ahook myself, to 
be certified that I bad broken no more bones, but it 
was all abeer forbearance and consideration — enough 
to go to one's heart — when it was the very thing to 
vex him moat. With ■ great penitence, I went down, 
and the first person I encountered was the very curate 
I had seen in my misferious villEige, much as if be had 
walked out of a story book. On fratemiang, I found 
Mm to be a friend of Holdsworth. Lady Oakstead is 
going to take me, this afternoon, to see bia church, &e., 
thoroughly; and behold, I learn from him tbat ^e is 
a notable woman for doing good in her parish, never 
BO happy as in trotting to cottages, though her good 
deeds are always in iJie backgrmmd. Thereupon, I 
ventured to attack her this morning on cottage gami- 
tnre, and obtained the veiy counsel I wanted about 
ovens and piggeries ; we began to get on together, and 
she is to put me up to all manner of information tbat 
I want pai'ticularly. I must go now, not to keep ber 
waiting; never mind tbe first half of my letter — I 
have no time to cancel it now. I find my fether wants 
to put in a note : don't believe a word tbat be says, 
for I am much better to-day, body and mind. 



1, everywhere, to remain atill 

' Your most affectionate, 

'Fits Qosldto.' 

t..H»5lc 
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Dear Aunt Eitty 1 One of her failings was neTer to 
be able to keep a letter to hersel£ She fairly cried 
over her boy's troubles ; and Mrs. Ponaoaby would not 
hare known whether to latq^h or cry but for Jamee's 
dolefiil predictions, which were bo sentimental as bi 
turn even hia grandmother to the langhing party, and 
left him no sympatbizer but Mary, who thought it very 
hard and orael to deride Louis when he was trying so 
earnestly to be good wid suffering bo modi. Why 
dikould they all — Aunt Catharine herself — be merry 
over his thinking the spring-days of his life past away, 
and trying bo nobly and patiently to resign himself 1 

' It is the way of the worli^ Mary,' said James. 
' People think they ore laaghing at the mistaking a 
flook of sheep for the army of Pentapolin of the naked 
arm, when tiiey are really sneering at the lof^ spirit 
taking the weaker side. They involve the sublime 
temper in the ridicnlous accident, and laugh both alike 
to scorn.' 

'Not mamma and Aunt Catharine,' said Mary. 
' Beeddea, is not half the harm in the world don« by 
not seeing where the sublime is invaded by the ridi- 
culous 1' 

'I see nothing ridicalouB in the matter,' said James. 
' His &tber has demanded an unjustifiable sacrifice. 
Fitzjocelyn yields and snSera.' 

'I do believe Lord Ormersfield must relent; you 
see how pleased he is, saying that Louis's conduct is 
exemplary.' 

' He would sacrifice a dozen sons to one prejudice f 

' Perhaps Miss Conway will overcome the prejudice. 
I am sure, if he thinks Louis's conduct exemplaiy, 
Louis must have the sort of happiness he used to wish 
for most, and his father would do his very beet to 
gratiiy him.' 

That sentence was Moiy's cheoal dt haiMUe in her 
discussions with James, who conid never be alone with 
her without broaching the subject The two conains 
often wdked together during James's month at North- 
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wold. The town chnrch ■was not very efficiently served, 
and waa only opened in the morning and late evening 
on Sundays, without any afternoon prayers, and James 
waa often in the habit of walking to Ormersfield church 
for tlie three o'clock service, and asking Mary to join 
him. Their rettim was almost always occupied in 
descriptions of Misa Conway's perfections, and Uary 
learnt to believe that two beings, evidently compounded 
of every creature's best, must be destined for each 
other. 

' How well it is,' she thought, ' that I did not stand 
in the way. Oh ! how unhappy and puzzled 1 should 
be now. How thankfiil I am that dear mamma un- 
derstood all for us so well ! How glad I am that 
Iiouia is waiting patiently, not doing anything self- 
willed. As long as his fiither says he ia exemplary, 
it most make one happy; and mamma will convince 
Ijord Ormersfield. It will all turn out well ; and 
how delightful it will be to see him quite happy and 
settled I' 

Mary and her mother had by this time taken root 
at D3nievor Terrace, and formed an integral part of 
the inhabitants. Their newspaper went the round of 
the houses, their name was sent to the Nortbwold 
book-club and enrolled among the aubacribere to local 
charities, and Miss Mercy Faithfull found that their 
purse and kitchen would beai' deeper hauls than she 
could in general venture upon. Mary was very happy, 
working under her, and was a welcome and cbeerful 
visitor to the many sick, aged, and sorrowful to whom 
she introduced her. 

If Mary could only have induced Aunt Melicent to 
oome and see with her own eyes, to know Mrs. Frost 
and the Faithfull slaters, and, above all, to see mamma 
in her own house, she thought one of her most eager 
wishes would have been fulfilled. But invite as she 
and her mother might, they could not move Miss 
Fonsonby from Bryanstone Square. Railroads and 
country were both her dread ; and she was not inoliodd 
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to overcome her fears on behalf of a sister-in-law whom 
she forgave, but could not lore. 

' You must give it up, my dear,' Baid Mrs. Ponaonby. 
'I let the time for our amalgsmation pass. Melicent 
and I were not toleruit of each other. Since she has 
given you back to me, I can love and respect her as I 
never did before; but a little breach in youth becomes 
too wide in age for either repentance or your affection, 
my dear, to h<a able to span it.' ' 

Mary saw what a relief it was that the invitations 
were not accepted, and though she was disappointed, 
she blamed herself for having wished otherwise. Tran- 
quillity was such a boon to that wearied spirit, each 
day was so much gain that went by without the pain- 
ful, fluttered look of distrees; and never had Mrs. 
Ponsonby had so much quiet enjoyment with her 
daughter and her aunt. Mary was perfectly contented 
in seeing her better, and had no aims beyond the pre- 
sent trivial, commonplace life, with so many to help 
by little ordinary services, and her mother serene 
and comfortable. Placid, and yet active, she went 
busily through the day, and did not foi^et the new 
pleasures to which Louis had opened her mind. She 
took up his books without a pang, and wonld say, 
briskly and unblusliiiigly, to her mother, how strange 
it was that before she had been with him, she had 
never liked at all, what she now cared for so much. 

The winter portended no lack of excitement. Miss 
FaitbfuU's rooms were engaged. When Miss Mercy 
ran in breathless to Mrs. Frost with the tidings, she 
little knew what feelings were excited ; the hope and 
fearj the doubt and curiosity; the sense of guilt 
towards the elder nephew, in not preventing what she 
could not prevent, the rejoicing on behalf of the 
younger nephew; the ladylike scorn of the motives 
that brought the lodgers; yet the warm feeEng to* 
wards what was dear to Louis and admired by Jem, 

"What a flapping and battering of carpets on the 
much-enduring stump! What turious activity of 
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Marfhal Wliat e>|^ help of little Charlotte, who 
Tas in a perfect trepidation of delight at the rumonr 
that a real beauty, fit for a heroine, wa^coming! What 
trotting hither and thither of Miss Mercy! What 
netting of biinds and stitching of chintz by Miss 
Salome ! What envy and contempt on the part of 
other landladies on hearing that Miss Faithfull's 
apartments were engaged for the whole wint«r! What 
an anxious progress was Mias Mercy's, when she con- 
ducted Mrs. Frost and Mary to a final inspection I and 
what was her triumph when Maij, sitting down on the 
well-stuffed arm-chair, pronounoed that people who 
would not oome there did not anderstand what comfort 

Erery living creature gazed — Mrs. Frost through 
her blind, Mary behind her hydrangea in the balcony, 
Charlotte from her attic window, — when the lodgers 
disembarked in full force — ^two ladies, two children, 
one govemees, three maids, two men, two horses, one 
King Charles's spaniel I Let it be what it might, it 
was a grand windfall for the Miss FaithfuIIs. 

Mary's heart throbbed as the first carriage thundered 
upon the gravel, and a sudden swelling checked her 
voiee as she was about to exclaim 'There she is I' when 
the second lady emerged, and moved up the garden 
path. She was veiled and mantled; but aoonabomed 
as was Mary's eye to the Spanish figare and walk, the 
wonderful grace of movement and deportment struck 
her as the very thing her eye had missed ever since 
she left Peru. What the i^st of the strangers were 
like, she knew not; she had only eyes for the creature 
who ha<^ won Louis's afieotion, and doubtless deserved 
it, as all else that was precious. 

'So they are come, Charlotte,' said Mrs. Frost, aa 
the maiden, demurely brought in the kettle. 

* Yes, ma'am ;' ajid stooping to put the kettle on, and 
growing carnation-coloured over the fire. ' Oh, ma'am, I 
never saw such a young lady. She is ail one as the 
king's sister in The Lord of the leUi !' 

TOL. I. Q , 
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WhUe tLe object of all this enthueiaBin wbb arriviog 
at the Terrace, she was chiefly consoioua that Sir 
Boland was sinking down os the lamparta of Acre, 
desperately wounded io the Iftat terrible siege; and she 
was coDBiderisg whether palmer or minstrel should 
carry the tidings of his death to Adeline. It was her 
refuge from the unpleasant feelings, with which she 
-viewed the experiment of the Northwold baths upon 
Louisa's health. As the carriage stopped, she cast one 
glance at the row of houses ; they struck her aa dreary 
and dilapidated; she drew her mantle closer,- shivered, 
and walked into the house. ' Small rooms, dingy fiir- 
nitare— -that is mamma's a&ir,' passed through her 
mind, as she made a courteous acknowledgment of MisB 
Mercy's greeting, and stood by the drawing-room fire. 
' Roland slowly awoke froja his swoon; a white-robed 
old man, with a red eight-pointed cross on bis breast, 

was bending over him. He knew himself to be in 

I can't remember which tower the Hospitaliers de- 
fended. I wonder whether Marianne can find the 
volume of Vertot.' 

' Isabel, Isabel !* shrieked Yirglnia, who, with Louisa, 
had been roaming everywhere ; ' here b a discovery in 
the school-room! Come!' 

It was an old framed print of a large house, as much 
of a sham caatle as the natnre of things vould permit ; 
and beneath were the words 'Cheveleigh, the seat of 
Koland Dynevor, Esquire.' 

'There!' cried Yirginia; 'you see it is a castle, a 
dear old feudal castle I Think of that, Isabel! Why, 
it is as good aa seeing Sir Roland himself, to have 
seen Mr. Dynevor Froat disinlierited. Oh t if his 
name were only Roland, instead of that horrid James 1' 

' His initials are J. Il>,' said IsabeL ' It is a curious 



' It only wants an Adeline to have the castle now," 
said Louisa. ' Oh I there »fuiU be an heirees, and she 
ghallhe beautifiil, andhe shan't go crusading — he ghall 
marry her.' 
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The sisters had not been aware tliat the school-room 
maid, who had beea sent on to prepai'e, was busy un- 
packiug in a comer of the room. 'They say, Miss 
Loaiaa,' she interposed, ' that Mr, Frost is going to be 
married to a great heiress — his cousin. Miss Ponsonby, 
at No. 7.' 

Isabel requited the forwardness by silently leaving 
the room with the sisters, and Virginia apologized for 
not having been more cautious than to lead to such 
subjects. 'It is all gossip,' she said, angrilyj 'Mr. 
Dynevor would never marry for money.' 

' Nay, let us find in her an Adeline,' said Isabel. 

The next day. Miss Mei-cy had hurried into No. 7, 
to declare that the ladies were all that was charming, 
liut that their serraats gave themselveu airs beyond 
credence, especially the butler, who played the guitar, 
and insisted on a second table; when there was a pe^ 
of the bell, and Mary from her post of observation 
' really believed it was X^ady Conway herself;' where- 
upon Miss Mercy, without listening to persuasions, 
popped into the back drawing-room to effect her 
retreat. 

Lady Conwny was all eagerness and cordiality, en- 
clianted to i-enew her acquuiatance, venturing so early 
a call in hopes of prevailing on Mrs. Fonaonhy to 
come out with her to take a drive. She conjured 
up recollections of Maiy's childhood, declared that 
she looked to her for drawing Isabel ont, and was 
ex.cremely kind and agreeable. Mary thought her 
delightful, with something of Louis's charm of manner; 
and Mrs. Fonsonby believed it no acting, for Lady 
Conway was sincerely affable and afieotionate, witi 
great warmth and kmdness, and might have been all 
that was excellent, had she started into life with a diffe- 
rent code of duty. 

So there was to b^ an intimacy. For Fitzjocelyn's 
sake, as well as for the real good-nature of the ad- 
vances, Mrs, Fonsonby wouldnot shrink back more than 
behtted her self-respect Of that quality she had leas 
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thnii MrfL Frost, who, -viiib. her innate punctilious 
spirit, avoiiled all &voiirB or patronage. It waa 
curious to see the gentle old lady fire up with all the 
dignity of the Pendragoos, at the least peril of in- 
curring an obligation ; and, though perfectly courteous, 
easy, and obliging, ehe contiired to keep at a greater 
distance than if she had been mistress of Chevele^h. 
There, she would have remembered that both she and 
Lady Conway were aunts to Louis; at Northwold, 
her care was to become beholden for nothing tliat she 
could not repay. 

Lady Conway did her best, when driving out with 
Mrs. Ponsonby, to draw her into confidence. There 
were tender reminiscences from her heart of poor 
sweet Louisa, tcarfiil inquiries respecting her last weeks, 
certainties that Mrs. Ponsonby had been of great use 
to her; for, poor darling, she had been thoughtless — 
so much to turn her head. There was cause tor regret 
in their own education — there was then so much less 
attention to essentiala. Tiady Conway could n«t have 
borne to bring up her own girls as she herself and her 
sisters had grown up ; she had chosen a governess who 
made religion the first object, and she was delighted 
to see them all so attached to her; she had never had 
any fears of their being too serious — people had learnt 
to be reasonable now, did not insist on the imprac- 
ticable, did not denounce moderate gaieties, as had 
once been done to the alann of poor Louisa. 

Sweeteat Louisa's son ! She could not speak too 
warmly of him, and she declared herself highly grati- 
fied by Mr. Mansell's opinion of his modesty, attention, 
and good sense. Mr. Mansell was an excellent judge, 
he had such an opinion of Lord Ormersfield's public 
character. 

And, at a safe interval, she mentioned the proba- 
bility tjiat Beauchastel might be settled on Isabel, if 
she should marry so as to please Mr. Mansell : he 
cared for connexion more than for wealthj if he had 
a weakness, it was for rank. 
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Mrs. FoDSonby tliougbt it fair that the Earl should 
be aware of these facta. He smiled ironically. 

He left bis card with his aister-in-law, and, to have 
it over while Louis was safe at Oxford, invited the 
party to spend a day at Ormersfidd, with Mrs. Frost 
to entei-tain them. He was far too considerate of the 
feelings that he attributed to the Ponaonbys to ask them 
to come; and as three out of the six in company were 
more or less in a state of baughtinosB and coolness. 
Lady Conway's graces foiled entirely; and poor inno- 
cent Yirginia and Louisa protested tbat they had 
never spent so dull a day, and tbat they could not 
believe tbeir cousin Fitzjocelyn conld belong to such 
a tiresome place. 

Isabel, who hadundei^ne more dull days than they 
bad, contrived to get through it by torturing Adeline 
with utter silence of all tidings from the East, and by 
a swarm of suitors, with the fantftstio Viscount fore- 
most. She never was awake from hor dream until Mr. 
Holdswortb came to dinner, and was so straightfor- 
ward and easy tbat he thawed every one. 

Afterwards, be never failed to return an enthusiastic 
reply to the question that all the neighbourhood were 
asking each other — namely, whether they had seen 
Miss Conway. 

So one was a more devoted admirer than the Lady 
of Eschalott, whose webs bad a bad chance when 
there was one glimpse of Miss Conway to be obtained 
from the window, and the vision of whose heart was 
that Mrs. Martha might some day let her stand in the 
housemaid's closet, to behold her idol issue forth in the 
full glory of an evening dress — a thing Charlotte had 
read of, but never seen anything nearer to it than 
Miss Walby coming to tea, and her own Miss Clara in 
the scantiest of all white muslins. 

But Mrs. Martha was in an unexampled state of 
vixenish crossness, and snapped venomously at mild 
Mra Beckett for the kindest offers of sparing Char- 
lotte to assist her in her multiplied labours. She 
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snemed to be running after tiine all day long, with, 
five dinners and teas upon her hnnda, poor Tomau, 
and allowing herself not tlie slightest relaxation, 
except to rush in for a few aeconds to No. 7, to 
indulge herself by inveighing against the whole of the 
fine servants ; and yet she was so proud of having 
lodgers at all, that she hated them for nothing so ninch 
as for threatening to go away. 

The object of her bitterest invectives was the fe»- 
tidious butler, Mr. Delaford, who by her account 
could do nothing for himself, grudged her mistreeaes 
their very sittiog-room, drank wine with the ladies' 
maids like a gentleman, and ordered fish for the 
second table; talked of having quitted a duke, and 
submittLDg to live with Lady Conway because h« 
compassionated unprotected females, and my Lady was 
dependent on him for the care of Sir Walter in the 
holidays. To crown his offences, he never cleaned his 
own plate, but drew sketches and played the guitarl 
Moreover, Mrs. Martha had her notions that he was 
making that sickly Frenchified maid of Mips Conway's 
much too fond of him; and as to his calling himself 
Mr. Delaford — why, Mrs. Martha had a shrewd sus- 
picion that he was some kin to her first cousin's 
brother-in-law's shopman's wife in Tottenham-court- 
road, whose name she knew was Ford, and who had 
been picked out of a gutter! The establishment of 
such a fact appeared as if it would be the triumph of 
Mrs. Martha's life. In the mean time, she more than 
hinted that she would wear herself to the bone rather 
than let Charlotte Arnold into the house; and Jane, 
generally assenting, though seldom going all lengths, 
used to divert the conversation by compansons with 
Mr. Frampton'a politeness and consideration. Ha 
never came to No. 5 to give trouble, only to help. 

The invectives produced on Charlotte's mind an 
effect the reverse of what was intended. Mr, Dela- 
ford, a finer gentleman than Mr. Frampton and Mr. 
Foynings, must be a wonder of nature. The guitar— i- 
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redolent of serenades and Spanisli cloaks — oh 1 but 
once to see and hear it ! The very rudeneas of Mrs. 
Martha's words, bo often repeated, gave her a feeling in 
&vour of their object. She had known Mvs. Martha 
anjoBt before. Poor Tom I if he had only been a 
Spaniard, he would have sung about the white dove — 
his pretty thought— in a serenade; but then he might 
have poignarded Mr. Jamea in his passion, 'which 
would have been less agreeable — she supposed he had 
ibrgotten her long ago — and so much the better! 

It was a Sunday evening. Every one was gone to 
church except Ghwlotte, who was left to keep house. 
Though November, it was not cold ; the day had been 
'warm and showery, and the full moon had risen in the 
znoBt glorious brightness, riding in a sky the blue of 
which looked almost black by contrast with her bril- 
liancy. Charlotte stood at the back door, gazing at. 
the moon walking in brightness, and 'wandered into 
the garden, to enjoy what to her was beyond all other 
delights, reading Gessner's Beath of Abd hy moon- 
light. There was quite sufficient light, even if she had 
not known the idyll almost by heart; and in a trance 
of dreamy, undefined delight, she stood beside the dark 
ivy-covered 'wall, each leaf glistening in the njoon- 
brnma, which shed a subdued pearliness over her white 
apron and collar, paled but gave a shadowy refinement 
to her features, and imparted a peculiar soft golden gloss 
to the &ir braids of hair on her modest brow. 

A sound of opening the back gate made her give 
one of her violent starts; but before she could spring 
into the shelter of the house, she was checked by the 
civil words, 'I beg your pardon, I was mistaken — I 
took this for No. 8.' 

' Three doors ofi" — ' began Charlotte, discovering, witlk 
a shy thrill of surprise and pleasure, that she had been 
actually accosted by the great Mr. Delaford; and the 
moonlight, quite as becoming to him as to her, made 
him an absolute Italian count, tall, dark, pale, and 
-whiskered. He did not go away at once; he lingered,. 
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and said softly, ' I perceive that you partake my own 
predilection for the moonlight hour.' 

Charlotte would have been delighted, had it not been 
a great deal harder to find an answer than if the old 
Liord bad asked her a question j but she simpered and 
blushed, which probably did just as welL 

Mr, Delaford supposed she knew the poet's lines — 

' How Bweet tba moonlight eleepa on yonder bank — ' 

' Oh yes, air — so sweet I' exclaimed the Lady of 
Eeohalott, under her breath, though yonder bank was 
only represented by the chequer-work of Mrs. Pon- 
Bonby's latticed trellis; and Mr. Delaford proceeded to 
qnot« the whole passf^, in a deep mellow voice, but 
with a great deal of affectation ; and Charlotte gasped, 
' So beautiful !' 

' I perceive that you have a fine taste for poetry,' 
aaid Mr. Delaford, so graciously, that Charlotte pre- 
sumed to say, ' Oh, sir I is it true that you can play the 
■ guitar)' 

He smiled upon her tone of veneration, and replied, 
'a trifle — a little instrumental melody was a great 
resource. If his poor performance would atlbrd her 
any gratification, he would fetch his guitar.' 

' Oh, sir — thank you — a psalm-tune, perhaps. It is 
Sunday — if you would be so kind.' 

He smiled supercilioualy as he regretted that his 
music was not of that description, and Charlotte felt 
ready to sink into the earth at the indignity she had 
done the guitar in forgetting that it could accompany 
anything but such songs as Valancourt sang to Emily. 
She begged hia pardon humbly; and he declared that 
he had a great respect for a lady's Bcruples, and should 
behappy to meet her another evening. 'If Mrs. Beckett 
would allow her,' said Charlotte, overpowered with 
gratitude: 'there woidd be the moon full to-morrow — 
how delightful r He could spare a short interval be- 
tween the dinner and the tea; and with this promise 
he took leave. 

Honest little Charlotte told Mrs. Beckett the whole 
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Story, and all her eager wishes for to-morrow evening; 
and Jane nighed and puzzled herself, and knew it would 
make Martha veiy angry, but could not help being 
good-natured. Jane had a great deference for Martha's 
strong, rough character; but then Martha had never 
lived in a great house, and did not know ' what was 
■what,' nor the difference between ' low people' and 
upper servants. So Jane acted chaperon as fer as her 
easy discretion went, and had it to say to her own con- 
science, and to the angry Martha, that he never said 
one word that need offend any young woman. 

There was a terrible atorm below-stairs in the House 
Beautiful at the idea of Delaford taking up with Mrs. 
Frost's little kitchen-maid — -Delaford, the lady's-maid 
tiller ipwr esccell^ux, wherever Lady Conway went, and 
■whose coquetries whitened the cheeks of Miss Conway's 
poor Marianne, the object of his attentions whenever 
ne had no one else in view. He had not known Char- 
lotte to be a kitchen-maid when he first beheld her, 
and her feir beauty and retiring grace bad had full 
scope, assisted by her veneration for himself; and now 
the scorn of the grand Mrs. Fanshawe, and the amuse- 
ment of teasing Marianne, only made him the more 
bent on patronizing 'the little rustic,' as he called her. 
He was deferential to Mrs. Beckett, who felt herself 
in her element in discussing plate, china, and large 
establishments ■with him; and he lent books, talked 
poetry, and played the guitar to Charlotte, and even 
began to take her portrait, with hermonthall on one side. 
Delaford was an admirable servant, said the whole 
Conway family; he was trusted as entirely as he re- 
presented, and Lady Conway oflen gave bim cbai^ 
over her son in sports and expeditions beyond ladies' 
management: he ■was, in effect, neaily the ruler of the 
- household, and never allowed his lady to go anywhere 
if he did not approve. If It bad not been for the 
'little rustic's' at tmctions, perh^e be might have made 
strong demonstrations against the House Beautiful. 
Little did Miss Faithfull know the real cause of her 
receiving or retaining her lodgers. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MOTLEY THE ONLY WEAK. 

For better ^ than passion'a glow, 

Or KDght of worldly choiM, 
To luteu Hii own will to know. 

And, liatoDuig, hear hit voioe. 

The Angd of Marriage — Rzv. I. WiLLIAVB. 

THE friendshipe that grew up out of right were fiir 
more effective than anything that Liidj Conway 
could accomplish ou the utage. Miss King and the 
Misa Faithfiills found each other out at once, and 
the govemess was entreated to knock at the door at 
the bottom of the stairs whenever her papils could 
spare her. 

Then came eager wishes from her pupih to be 
admitted to the snuggery, and they were invited to 
see the curiosities. Isabel believed the ' very good' 
was found, and came with her sisters. She begged to 
be allowed t« help in their pariah work, under Miss 
Mercy Faithfiill's guidance; and Sir Boland stood still, 
while she laocied she was teaming to make little frocks, 
but really listening to their revelatious of ao new a 
world. She weut out with Miss Mercy — she undertook 
a class and a district, and began to be happier than 
ever before; though how much of the absolute harder 
toil devolved on Miss King, neither she nor the gover- 
ness understood. 

This led to intercourse with Mary Ponsonby; and 
Isabel was a very diderent person in that homely, 
friendly parlour, from the lofty, frigid Miss Conway of 
the drawing-room. Cold haview melted before MarVii 
&ank simplicity, and they became friends as fast as two 
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ladies could beyond the age of romajitic plunges, where 
on one side there was good-will without enthusiasm, on 
the other enthusiaHm and reserve. They called each 
other 'Miss Conway' and 'Miss Ponsonby,' and ex- 
clianged no &mily secrets; but they were, for all that, 
faster friends than young ladies under twenty might 

One winter's day, the crisp, exhilwuting frost had 
lured them &r along the high road beyond Mr. Gal- 
cott's park palings, talking OTer Isabel's favourite 
theme, what to wish for her little brother, when the 
sound of a lai^e clock striking three made Isabel ask 
where she was. 

' It was the stable clock at OnnersGeld,' said Mary; 
' did you not know we were on that road T 

' No, I did not.' And Isabel would have turned, 
bnt Mary begged her to take a few steps up the lane, 
that they might see how Lord Fitzjocelyn's now 
cottages looked. Isabel complied, and added, after 
a pause, 'Are you one of Lord fitzjocelyn's wor- 
shippers )' 

' I should not like to worship any one,' said Mary, 
looking straightforward. ' I am very fond of him, 
because I hare known him all my life. And he is so 
good!' 

' Then I think I may consider you exempt ! It is 
the only feult I have to find with Northwold. You 
are the only person who does not rave about him — tlis 
only person who has not mentioned Lis name.' 

' Have I not ? I think that was very unkind of 
me — ' 

' Very kind to me,' said Isabel 

'I meant, to him,' said Mary, blushing; 'if you 
thought that I did not think mmt highly of him — ' 

' Don't go on ! I was just going to trust to you for 
a calm, dispassionate statement of his merits, and I 
shall soon lose all my &ith in you.' 

'My mother—' began Mary; but just then Lord 
Ormersfield came forti from one of the cottages, and 
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eneoTintered the young ladies. He explained that 
Fit^ocelyn was coming home next week, and be had 
come to see how Lia last orders had been executed, 
since Frampton and the carpenter had sometimes 
chosen to think for themselveB. He was very anxious 
that all should be right, and, after a few words, revealed 
a perplexity about ovens and boilers, in which Mary's 
counsel would be invaluable. So, with apologies and 
ceremonies to Miss Conway, they entered, and Isabel 
stood waiting itt the dull kitchen, smelling of raw 
plaster, wondering at the extreme eagerness of the 
discussion with the mason over the yawning boiler, the; 
Earl referring to his son's letter, holding it half-a-yard 
off, and at last giving it to Mary to decipher by the 
waning light. 

So far had it waned, that when the fixtures had all 
been inspected. Lord OrmersEeld declared that the 
young ladies miust not return alone, and insisted on 
escorting them home. Every five minutes some one 
thought of something to say : there was an answer, 
and by good luck a rejoinder^ then all died away, and 
Mary pondered how her mother would in her place 
have done something to draw the two together, but 
she could not. She feared the walk had made Isabel 
more adverse to all connected with Ormersfield than 
even previously; for the OrmersB-dd road was avoided, 
and the question as to Fitzjocelyn's merits was never 

Mary thought his cause would be safest in the hands 
of his great champion, who was coming home from 
Oxford with him, and was to occupy his vacation in 
acting tutor to little Sir Walter Conway. Louis came, 
the day after his return, with his father, to make visits 
in the Terrace, and was as well-beliaved and uninte- 
i*esting as morning calling could make him. He was 
looking very well^his general health quite restored, 
and his ankle much better; though he was still ibr- 
bidden to ride, and could not walk far. 
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'ITou must come and see me, Anut Kitty,' he 
said ; ' I am not available for coming in to see 
you. I'm reading, and I've made a resignation of 
myself,' he added, with a alight bluah, and debonnaire 
shrug, glancing to eee that bis tatber was occupied 
-vritb James. 

They were to dine with Lady Conway on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. In the interim, no one beheld them 
except Jem, who walked to Ormerafield once or twice 
for some stating for his little pupil Waiter, and came' 
back reporting that Louis had sold himself, body and 
soul, to his father. 

Clara came home, a d^ree more civilized, and burn- 
ing to confide to Loub that she had thought of his 
advice, had' been the less miserable for it, and bad much 
more on which to consult him. She could not conceive 
why even grandmamma would not consent to her ac- 
companying the skaters ; though she was giving hersel f 
credit for protesting that she was not going on the ice, 
only to keep poor Louis company, while the others 
were skating. 

She was obliged to defer her hopes of seeing him 
tiutil Tuesday, when she had been asked to drink tea 
in the school-room, and appear in the evening. Mrs. 
Frost had consented, as a means of exempting herself 
from the party. .And Clara's incipient feminine nature 
began to flutter at her first gaiety. The event was 
magnified by a present from Jem, of a broad rose- 
coloured sash and white muslin dress, with a caution 
that she was not to consider the tucks up to the waist 
as a provision for fnture growth. 

She flew to exhibit the finery to the Miss Faithfiills, 
and to consult on the making-iip, and, to her conster- 
nation, was caught by Miss Conway kneeling on the 
floor, being measured by Miss Salome. To Isabel, 
there was a sort of touching novelty in the simplicity 
that could glory in pink ribbon when embellished 
by being a broUier's gift; she looked on with calm 
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pleasure at auch homel}' excitement, aud eveD fetched 
some bowa of her own, for examples, and offered to 
send Marianne down with patterns. 

Clara was enchanted to recognise' in Miss Conway 
the vision of the Enston-square platform. The grand, 
quiet style of beauty was exactly fitted to impress a 
mind like hers, so strongly imbued with sentiments 
like those of Louis, and regarding Isabel ns necessarily 
Louis's destiny, she began to adore her aocordiuglj, 
with a, girl-reverenoe, quite as profound, for more 
unselfish, and little less ardent than that of man for 
woman. That a female vision of perfection should 
engross Clara's imagination, was a step towards soften- 
ing her ; but, poor child ! the dawn of womanhood was 
to come in a painful burst 

Surjiriaed at her own aspect, with her light hair 
dressed by Jane and wreathed with ivy leaves by 
grandmamma, and her shirts so iiill that she could 
not re&ain from making a gigantic cheese, she was 
inspected and admired by granny and Jane, almost 
approved by Jem himself; and, exited by the con- 
sciousness of being well-dressed, she repaired to the 
school-room tea at the House Beautiful. 

Virginia and Louisa were, she thought, very poor 
imitations of Louis's countenance — the one too round, 
the other too thin and sallow; but both they, their 
brother, and Miss King were so utterly unlike any- 
thing at school, that she was at once at ease, and began 
talking with Walter over schoolboy fun, in which he 
could not be a greater proficient than herself. 
Walter struck up a violent friendship for her on the 
spot, and took to calling her ' a fellow,' in oblivion of 
her sex; and Virginia and Louisa fell into ecstasies of 
laughter, which encouraged Clara and Walter to com- 
pete with eaeh other which should most astonish their 
weak minds. 

In the drawing-room. Lady Conway spoke so gra- 
ciously, that Clara was quite distressed at looking over 
her head. Mary looked somewhat oppressed, saying 
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her mother had not bees so well that day ; and she 
waa disposed to keep in the background, and occupy 
herself with Clara ; but it was quite contrary to the 
Giraffe's notions to be engrossed by any one when Louis 
was coming. As if she had divined Mary's intentions 
of keeping her from importuning him, she waa con- 
tinually gazing at the door, ready at once to claim, bxa 
Attention. 

At first, the gentlemen only appeared in a black 
herd at the door, where Mr. Ofdcott had stopped Lord 
Ormersfield short, in his eagerness to impress on him 
the Tiews of the county on a police-bill in course of 
preparation for the next session. The other magis- 
trates congregatiid round ; but James Frost and Sydney 
C^oott had slipped past, to the piano where Lady 
Conway had sent Miss Calcott and Isabel ' Why did 
not Fitgocelyn come too V was murmured by the young 
group in the recess opposite the door; and 'when at 
last he becamo visible, leaning against the wall, listen- 
ing to the Squire, Virginia declared he was going to 
aerve them just as he used at Beauohastel. 

'Oh, no! he shan't — I'll rescue him!' exclaimed 
Clara; and leaping up to her cameleopard attitude, 
she sprang forward, and, with a voice audible in an 
unlutiy lull of the music, she exclaimed, 'Louis! 
Louis ! don't jou see that I am here T 

As he turned, with a look of surprise and almost 
rebuke, her own words came back to her ears as they 
must have sounded to others ; her face became poppy- 
ooloured, nothing light but her flaxen eyebrows; and 
ahe scarcely gave her hand to be shaken. ' No, I did 
not know you were coming,' he said; and almost par^ 
taking her couiVmon, as he felt all eyes upon her, he 
looked in vain for a refuge for her. 

How welcome was Mary's kind face and quiet 
gesture, covering poor Clara's retreat as she sank into 
a dark uook, sheltered by the old black cabinet ! Louis 
thanked Mary by a look, as much as to say, ' Just like 
yon,' and was glad to perceive that James had not 
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been preaent. He had gone to ask Miaa Faithfoll to 
supply the missing stanzas of a Jacobite song, &nd 
just then retumed, saying that she knew them, but 
could not remember them. 

Fitgocelyn, however, capped the fragment, and 
illustrated it with some anecdotes that interested 
Uiss Conway. James had great hopes that she was 
going to see him to the best advantage, but still thei-e 
was a great drawback in the presence of Sydney Cal- 
cott^ Idolized at home, successful abroad, young Cat 
cott had enough of the prig to be a perpetual irrita- 
tion to Jem Frost, all the more beoauae he could never 
make Louis resent, nor accept, as other than natural, 
the goodnatured supensiliouq pati'onage of the steady 
diatiDguiahed senior towards the idle junior. 

Jacobite legends and Stuart relics would have made 
Miss Conway oblivious of everything else ; but Sydney 
Galcott must needs divert the cunvenation Irom tiiaX 
channel by saying, ' Ah ! there Fitzjocelyn is in his 
element. He is a perfect handbook to the byways 
of history.' 

' For U»e diffuMon of useless knowledge T said Louis. 

'Illustrated by the examination, when tha only 
&ct you could adduce about the Ai^naute was that 
Charles V. founded the order of the Golden Fleece.' 

' I beg .your pardon ; it was his great-grandfather. 
I bad r^d my Quentitt Durward too well for that.' 

' I suspect,' said Isabel, ' that we had all rather 
be examined in our Quentin Durvyard than our 
Chariea Y.' 

'Ah!' said yonng Calcott, <I had all my dates at 
my fingers' ends when I went up for the modem his- 
tory prize. Now my sister could beat me.' 

'A proof of what I always say,' observed Lonic^ 
' that it ia lost labour to read for an examination.' 

' From personal experience )* asked Sydney. 

'A St rasburg goose nailed down and crammed be- 
fore a fire, becomes a Strasburg pie,' said Louis. 
, Never did Isabel look more bewildered, and Sydney 
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did not seem &t once to oatoh the meaning. Jamea 
added, ' A goose destined to fulfil the term of existence 
is not crammed, but the pie stimulus is not required 
to prevent it from starving,* 

' Is your cnriouB and complimentary cnlinaiy &ble 
umed againat reading or against examinations f asked 



' Against neither; only gainst the ooiineotiiig pro- 
position.' 

' Then 70a mean to find a superhuman set of 
Btndentsf 

'Ho; Fm past that. Men and examinations vill 
go on as they are ', the goose will run wild, the require- 
menta will be increased, he will mul himself down in 
his despair; and he who crams hardest, and has the 
hottest place will gain' 

* Then how is the labour iostf asked IsabeL 

'You are new to Fitzjocelyn's paradoxes,' said 
Sydney; as if glorying in having made Louis contra- 
dict himself 

'The question is, what is lost labour)' said Louis. 

Both Sydney Caloott and Miss Conway looked as if 
they thought he was arguing on after a defeat ' Cal- 
oott is teaching her his ovm obtaseneesl' thought 
jMnes, in a pet; and he exclaimed, 'Is the aim to 
make men or winners of prizesi' 

' The aim of prizes is commonly supposed to be to 
make men,' loftily observed Sydney. 

'£xactly so; and, therefore, I would not make 
them too analogous to the Strasbni^ system,' said 
Louis. ' I would have them close, searching, but not 
admitting of immediate crammii^.' 

'Pray how would you bring that about )" 

' By having no subject on which superficial know- 
ledge could make a show.' 

' Oh 1 I see whither you are working round 1 That 
won't do now, my dear fellow; we must enlarge our 
field, or we shall lay ourselves open to the charge 
being narrow-mi" 

VOL. I. 
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' You have not atrength. of mind to be narrow- 
minded !* said Louia, shaking his head. ' Ah ! well, I 
have no more to ia^ ; my trust is in the narrow mind, 
the only expansive one—* 

He was at tiiat moment called away; Lord Ormers- 
field's carriage had been annomioed, and his son was 
not in a quurter of the room where be wished to de- 
tain Lim. James conld willingly have bitten Sydney 
Calcott for the observation, 'Poor Fitzjocelynl he 
came out strong to-night' 

' Very clever,' said Isabel, wishing to gratify Jamea. 

' Oh yes, very ; if he had ever taken pains,' said 
Sydney. ' There is often something in bis paradoxes. 
After all, I believe he it reading bard for his degree, is 
he not, Jem 1 His feelings would not be hurt by the 
question, for he never piqued himself upon his oon- 
sisteucy.' 

Luckily fiw the general peace, the Calcott household 
iras on the move, and Jem solaced himself on theii- de- 
parture by exclaiming, ' Well done, Strasburg system I 
A high-power Oreek-imbibing machine, he may be; 
but as to comprehending Fitzjooelyn — ' 

'Nay,' said Isabel, ' I think Lonl Fitzjocelyn ought 
to carry about a pocket eipositor, if he will be so very 
startling. He did not stay to tell us what to under- 
stand by narrow minds.' 

' Did you ever hear of any one good for anything, 
that was not accused of a narrow mind)' exclaimed 
James. 

' If that were what be meant,' said Isabel ; — ' but ho 
said his trust was in the narrow luind-'—' 

' In what is popularly so called,* said James. 

' I think,' said Mary, leaning forward, and t^iesldng 
low, ' that he did not mean it to be explained away. I 
think he was going to say that the heart may be wide, 
but the mind must be so far narrow, that it will accept 
only the one right, not the many wrong.' 

' I thought narrowness of mind consisted in thinking 
your own way the only right one,' said laabeL 
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' Every one says so,' said Mary ; * and that is vfhj he 
Bays it bikes strength of mind to be narrow-minded.-, 
Is not the real eyil, the judging people harebly, because 
their ways are not the same j not the being sure that 
the one way ia the only -right ! Othera may be better 
than ourselTes, and may be led right in spite of 
their error, but surely we are not to think all paths 
alike—' 

' And IB that Lord Fitqocelyn'a definition of a nar- 
row mind V said Isabel. ' It sounds like faith and love. 
Are you sure you did not make it yourself. Miss 
Fonaonby Y 

' I could not,' said IVfa'ry, blushing, as she remembered 
one Sunday evening when he had said something to 
that effect, which had insensibly overthrown the 
theory in which she had been bred up ; namely, that 
all the sincere were right, and yet that, practically, 
every one was to be censured, who did not act exactly 
like Aunt Melicent. 

She rose to take leave, and Clara clung to her, 
emerging from the shade of her cabinet with colour 
little mitigated since her disappearance. James would 
have come with them, but was detained by Lady Con~ 
way for a few momenta longer than it took them to 
put on their shawls ; and Clara would not wait. She 
dragged Mary down the steps into the darkness, and 
groaned out, ' O Mary, he can never speak to me 
i^jain!' 

'My deorl he will not recollect it. It was very 
awkward, tut new places and new people often do 
make us forget ourselves.' 

' Everybody saw, everybody heard ! 0, 1 shall never 
bear to meet one of them again !' 

'I think very few saw or heard — ' began Mary. 

'He did! I didl That's enonghl The rest b 
nothing ! I have been as bad as any one at school 1 I 
shall never hold np my head there again as I have 
done ; and Louis 1 Ob 1' 

' Dear child, it will not be remembered. You only 
B 2 . 
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forgot how tall yoa were, and that yoa were not at 
home. He knows you too well to care.' 

Jamea shouted fixim behind to know why they had 
not been let into the house ; and ea CbirB mabed in at 
the door and he walked on with Maiy to leave her 
at home and fetch his grandmother, who had been 
spending the evening with Mrs. Fonsonby, he mutteret^ 
' I don't know which is moat intolerable ! He neglects 
her, talks what, if it be not nonsenae, might as well be; 
and as if she were not ready enough to misunderstand, 
Sydney Calcott must needs thrust in his wits to em- 
broil her understanding. Mary I can't you get her to 
Bee the stuff he is made of 1* 

' If she cannot do that for herself, no persuasion . of 
mine will make her,' said Mary. 

' Nol you do not half appreciate him either I No 
one doesl And yet you could, if you tried, do some- 
thing with her! I see she does not think you preju- 
diced. You made an impression to-night.' 

Mary felt some consternation. Could it depend on 
her ) She coold speak naturally, and from her heart 
in defence of Lonis when occasion served j hut some- 
thing within her forbade the thought of doing so on a 
system. Was that tomething wrong I She could not 
answer ; but contented herself with the womanly 
intuition that showed her that anything of persuasiou 
in the present state of afiaiis would be ineffectual and 
unbecoming. 

Meantime, Clara had fled to her little room, to bid 
her childhood farewell in a flood of bitter tears. 

Ex^^rated shame, past disdain of the foihlai of 
others, the fancy that she was pnblicly disgraced and had 
forfeited Louis's good opinion, each thought renewftd 
her sobs ; but the true pang was the perception that old 
times were passed for ever. He might forgive, he 
would still be friend and cousin ; but womanhood had 
broken on her, and shown that perfect freedom was at 
an end. Happy for her that she wept but for the 
parting from a playfellow 1 Happy that her feelings 
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were joaag and undeveloped, free from all the cniel 
periDibnence that earlier vanity ' or self-con acionanesa 
might have given ; happy that it could be bo freely 
washed away! When she had spent her sobs, ^e 
could resolve to be wise and steady, so as to be a iit 
goTemess to luB children ; and the teara flowed at the 
notion of being bo distant and respectful to his lord- 
ship. But what stories she could tell them of his 
boyhood! And in the midst of — 'Now, my dears, Twill 
tell you about yonr papa when he waa a little boy,' she 
fell asleep. 

That party was a thing to be remembered with 
tingling cheeks for life, and Clara dreaded her next 
meeting with Louis ; but the days passed on without 
hia coming to the Terrace, and the terror began to 
wear o^ especially as she did not find that any one 
else remembered her outbreak. Mary guarded ^[ainst 
any unfavourable impression by a few simple words to 
Isabel and Miss King as to the brotherly terms that 
had hitherto prevailed, &nd poor Clara's subsequent 
distress. Clara came in for some of the bright tints in 
which her brother was viewed at the House Beautiful ; 
Walter was very fond of her, and she had been drawn 
into a friendship for Yir^ia, cemented in the course 
of long walks ; when the schoolroom party always 
begged for Mr. and Miss Dynevor, because no one else 
could keep Walter from disturbing Louisa's nerves by 
tciasing her pony or sliding on dubious ice. 

As Mrs. Ponsouby often joined in Lady Conway's 
drive, Mary and Isabel were generally among the 
walkers ; and Mary was considered by Louisa as an 
inestimable pony-leader, and an inexhaustible maga- 
une of stories about sharks, earthquakes, llamas, and 



James and Miss Conway generally had either book 
or principle to discuss, and were usually to be found 
somewhat in the rear, either with or without Miss 
Eing. One day, however, James gave notice that he 
should not be at their eerrice that afternoon ; and aa 
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soon as Walter's lessons had been despatched, he set 
out with rapid steps for Ormersfield Park, clenching 
his teeth together every now and then with his det«r- . 
minate resolution that he ■would make Louis know his 
own mind, and would ' stand no nonsenBO.' 

' Ah I James, good momiog,' said the Earl, as he 
presented himself in the study. 'You will find £A>uis 
in his room. I wish you would make him come out 
with you. He ia working harder thau is good for him.' 

He spoke of his son far differently fi^^m former 
times; but Jem only returned a judiciously intoned 
' Poor fellow.' 

Lord Ormersfield looked at him anxiously, and, hesi- 
tating, said, ' You do not think him out of spirits T 

' Oh, he carries it off Tery well. I know no one with 
so strong a sense of duty,' replied Jem, never com~ 
pasHiouate to the father. 

Again thu Earl paused, then said, ' He may probably 
speak more unreservedly to you than to me.' 

' He shuDB the topia He says there is no use in 
aggravating the feelings by discussioii. He would &in 
submit in* heart as well as in wilL' 

Lord Ormersfield sighed, but did not appear disposed 
to say more ; and, charitably hoping that a da^ier had 
been implanted in him, Jem raa up-stairs, and found 
Louis sitting writing at a table, which looked as if 
Maty had never been near it. 

' Jem 1 That's right ! I've not seen yon this age.' 

' What are you about )' 

' I wfmted particularly some one to listen. It is an 
essay on the Folioe— ' 

' Is this earnest T 

'Sober earnest Sir Miles and all that set are 
anxious to bring the matter forward, and my father 
has been getting it up, aa he does whatever he may 
have to speak upon. His eyes are rather failing for 
candle-light work, so I have been helping him in the 
evening, till it struck me that it was a curious sub- 
ject to trace in histoiy, — the Censor^ the attempts 
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in Gettaajxy and Spain to supply the defective law, 
the Spauish and Italian dread of justice. I became' 
enamoured of the notion, and when I have thrown all 
the hints together, I shall try to take in my father by 
reading them to him as an article in the Quarterly.' 

' Oh, very well. If your soul is there, that ia an 
end of the matter.' 

'Of what matter 1' 

' Things cannot run on in this way. It is not a 
thing to lay upon me to go on working in your cause 
with her when yon will not stir a step in your own 
behalf.' 

' I am very much obliged to you, but 1 never asked 
you to work in my cause. I beg your pardon, Jem, 
don't fly into a Welsh eiplosion. No one ever meant 
more kindly and generously — ' He checked himself in 
amaze at the demonetratioa he had elicited ; but, as it 
was not accompanied with words, he continued, ' No 
one can be more grateful to you than I ; but, as far as 
I can see, there is nothing for it but to be thankful 
that no more harm has been done, and to let the 
matter drop ;' and he dropped his hand with just so 
much despondency as to make Jem think him worth 
storming at, instead of giving him up; and he went 
over the old ground of Louia being incapable of true 
pa^on and unworthy of such a being if he could yield 
her without an effort, merely for the sake of peace. 

' I Bay, Jem,' said Louis, quietly, ' all this was bad 
enough on neutral ground; it is mere treason under 
my father's own roo^ and I will have no more of it' 

' Then,' cried James, with a strange light in his 
eyes, ' you henceforth renounce all hopes — all pre- 
tensions}' 

' I never had either hope or pretension. I do not 
cease to think her, as I always did, the loveliest 
oreature I ever beheld. I cannot help that; and the 
state I fell into after being with her on TuMday, con- 
vinced me that it is safest to stay here and fill up time 
and thought as best I may.' 
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' For once, Fitzjooelyn,' said Jamee, with a gravity 
not natural to him, ' I thiiik better of your fother than 
jrou do. I would neither treat >iini as so tyrannical 
nor so pngodioed as your conduct supposes him.' 

' How! He b as kind »s possible. We never had 
so much in common.' 

' Yes. Your submissiou so far, and the united tes- 
timony of the Terrace, will soften him. Show your 
true sentiments. A little steadiness and perseverance, 
and you will prevaiL' 

' Iton't make me feverish, Jem.' 

A Bununons to Lord Fit^ocelyn to come down to a 
visitor in the library cut short the discussion, and 
James took leave at onoe, neither cousin wishing to 
resume the conversation. 

The darts had not been injudidoosly aimed. The 
father and son were both rendered uneasy. They had 
hitherto been unusually comfortable tc^ther ; and 
though the life wss unexdting, Louis's desire to be 
useful to his father, and the pressing need of working 
lor his degree, kept his mind fiurly occnped. Though 
wistful looks might sometimes be turned along the 
Korthwold road, when he sallied forth in tlie twilight 
for his oonstitutioual walk, he did not analyse which 
number of the Terrace was the magnet, and he avoided 
testing to the utmost the powers of his foot. The 
affection and solicitude shown for him at home claimed 
a full return; nor had James been greatly miataken in 
ascribing something to the ladlity of nature that yielded 
to force of character. But Jem bad stirred up much 
that Lohis would have been contented to leave dor- 
mant; and the hope that he had striven to excite came 
almost t«azinglytoiat«rfere with the passiveacquiescenoe 
of an indolent wiU. Perturbed tutd doubtful, he was 
going to seek counsel as usual of the open air, as soon 
as the visitor was gone, but his fitther followed tiim 
into the ball, asking whither he was going. 

' I do not know. I had been thinking of tiying 
whether I can get as &r as Marksedge.' 
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■ Marksedge would be &tal to the aukle, solitude to 
lite spirite, thongfat the Earl ; and he at oitce declared 
his intention of walking with his son as tar as he should 
let him go. 

Louis was half vexed, half flattered, and they pro- 
ceeded in silence, till conscious of being ruffled, and 
a&aid of being ungracious, he made a remark on the 
iarm that they were approaching, and learnt in return 
that the lease was nearly cot, the tenant did not 
want a reuew^ and that BJJchardaon intended to 
advertise. 

He breathed a wish that it were in their own hand^ 
and this led to a statement of the condition of affairs, 
the game to which a year before he had been -wilfuUy 
dea^ and to which he now attended chiefly for the sake 
of gratiffiug his father, though he better understood 
what depended on it. At leas^ it was making the Earl 
iasenmble to the space they were traversing, and the 
black outlines of Marksedge were rising on him before 
he was aware. Then he would have turned, but Iiouis 
pleaded that having come so far, he should be glad to 
speak to Madison's grandfather, and one or two other 
cJd people and he prevailed. 

Lord Ormersfield was not prepared for the real 
aspect of the hamlet 

' Richardson ^ways declared that the cottages were 
kept in repair,' he said. 

' Richardson never sees them. He trusts to Reeves.' 

' The people might do something themselves to keep 
the place decent' 

'They might; but they lose heart oat of sight of 
respectability. I will just knock at this door — I will 
not detain you a moment' 

The dark smoky room, damp, ill-paved floor, and 
cracked walls produced their effect; and the name Mid 
voice of the inmate did mora Lord Ormersfield 
reM^nised a man who had once worked in the garden, 
and came forward and spoke, astonished and shocked 
to find him prematurely dd. The story was soon told; 
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there had berai a eeasoiiiiig fever as a iFelcome to the 
holf-reolaimed moorland ; ague and typhus were frequent 
Tisitoni, and disabling rheumatiain a more permanent 
companion to labourerB exhausted hj long wet walks 
in addition to the daily toil. At an age less than that 
of the Earl himself, he beheld a bowed and broken 
cripple. 

iltzjooeljm perceived his victory, and forebore to 
press it too hastily, lest he should hurt his father's 
feelings; and walked on silently, thinking how glad 
Mary would be to hear of this expedition, and what a 
pity it was that the unlucky passage of la^ August 
should have interfered with their comfortable friend- 
ship. At last the Earl broke silenoe by saying, ' It is 
very unfortunate ;' and Louis echoed, ' Very.' 

' My poor Uncle Dynevor ! He was, without ex- 
ception, the most wrong-headed person I ever came 
in contact with, yet so excessively plausible and eager 
that he carried my poor &ther entirely along with 
him. Louis I nothing is so ruinous as to surrender 
the judgment' 

Fully assenting, Louis wondered whether Marksedge 
would serve no pnrpose save the elucidation of this 
truism, and presently another ensued. 

' Mischief is sooner done than repaired. As I have 
been showing you, there has never been ready mon^ 
at command.' 

' I thought there were no more mortgages to be paid 
off. The rentB of the Fitzjooelyn estate and the houses 
in the lower town must come to something.' 

He was then told how these, with hia mothers 
fortuAe, had been set apart to form a fund for hia 
establishment, and for the first time he was shown the 
object of arrangements against which he had often in 
heart rebelled. Hia first impulse was to exclaim that 
' it was a great pity, and that he could not bear that 
his &tber should have denied himself on bis account. 

' Do you think these things are sacrifices to meF' 
said the EarL ' My habits were formed long a^.' 
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' Mine have been formed on yours,' said Louis. ' I 
should be encumbered by auch an income as you pro- 
pose unless you would let me by it out in making 
Tork for the men and improrioK the estate, and that 
I had rather you undertook, for I should be cerbain to 
do something preposterous, and then be sorry.' 

' Mrs. Ponsonby judged rightly. It was her Teiy 
advice.' 

' Then I' cried Louis, as if the deed were done. 

' You would not find the income too large in the 
eTent of your marriage.' 

'A most unlikely event !' 

Hia father glanced towards him. If there had been 
a symptom of unhappiness, relenting was near, but it 
BO chanced that Marksedge was reigning supreme, and 
he was chiefly concerned to set aside the supposition 
as an obstacle to his views. The same notion as 
James Frost's occurred to the Earl, that it could not 
be a tenacious character which could so easily set aside 
an attachment apparently so fervent, but the resig- 
nation was too much in accordance with his desires to 
render him otherwise than gratified, and he listened 
with complacency to Louis's plans. Nothing was fixed, 
but there was an understanding that all should have 
due consideration. 

This settled, Louis's mind recurred to the hint 
which his father had thrown out, and he wondered 
whether it meant that the present compliance might 
be farther stretched, but be thought it more likely to 
be merely a reference to ordinary contingencies. 
Things wore fer too comfortable between him and hia 
&tber to be disturbed by discussion, and he might 
ultimately succeed better by submittinig, and leaving 
facts and candour to remove prejudice. 

To forget perplexity in the amusement of a mystifi- 
cation, he brought down his essay, concealing it inge- 
niously within a review flanked by blue-books, and, 
when Lord Ormersfield was taking out a pair of spec- 
tacles with the relootanca of a man not yet aocus- 
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tomed to them, Ite asked liim if lie would like to hear 
an article on the Police qneetion. 

At first the Earl showed signs of nodding, and said 
there was nothing to the purpose in all the historical 
enriositieB at the outset, so that Lonis, alarmed lest he 
nhonld absolutely drop asleep, skipped all his iavonrite 
passages, and came at once to the results of the recent 
inquiries. The Earl was ronsed. Who could have 
learnt those &otst That was telling — ^well put, but 
how did he get hold of it. The very thing he had said 
himself — What Quarterly was it i Surely the Cbrist- 
mas number was not out. Hitherto Louis had kept 
his countenance and voice, bat in an hiatus, where he 
was trying to extemporize, his father came to look 
over lus Moulder to see what ailed the book, and, 
glancing upwards with a merry d^onnaire face, he 
made a gesture as if convicted. 

' Do you mean that this is your own composition P 

' I beg your pardon for the pioos fraud !' 

' It is very good I Excellently done !' said Lord 

Ormersfield. ' There are redundancies — much to betray 

an unpi-actised htuid — but — stay, let me hear the 

rest — ^ 

Teiy differently did he listea now, broad awake, 
attacking the logic of every third sentence, or else 
double shotting it with some ponderous word, and 
shaking his head at Utopian views of crime to be 
dried up at the fountain h^d. Next, he must hear the 
beginning, and ruthlessly picked it to pieces, demolish- 
ing all the Vehme Oeridtt and SanlUsima ffermandad 
as irreleTant, and, when he had made liouis ashamed 
and vexed with the whole production, astonishing him 
by declaring that it would tell, and advising him to 
copy it out fair with these little alterations. 

These UttU alterations would, as he was well aware, 
evaporate all the spirit, and though glad to have 
pleased his &ther, his perseverance quailed before the 
task ; but he said no more than thank you. The next 
day, before he had settled to anything. Lord OrmerB- 
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field came to hia room, saTuig, ' Yon will he eng::^^ 
with your more important studies for the next ievr 
houra. Can yon spare the paper you read to me last 
night]' 

' I can spare it better than you oan read it, I fear,' 
said Louis, producing a mass <^ blotted MS. in all 
bis varieties of penmanship, and feeling a sort of despair 
at the prospect of being brought to book on all hia 
details. 

Hia &ther carried it off, and they did not meet 
again till lute in the day, when the Gmt thing Louis 
heard was, ' 1 thought it worth while to have auother 
opinion on your manuscript before re-writiug it. I 
tried to read it to Mrs. Fonsonby, but we were inter- 
rupted, and I left it with her.' 

Presently after. ' I have made an engagement for 
you. Lady Conway wishes that you should go to 
luncheon with her to-morrow. I believe she wants to 
consult you about some birth-day celebration.' 

Louia was much sarprised, and somewhat enter- 

' When will ycu have the carriage 1' pursued the 
Earl. 

' Will not you oomef 

' No, I am not wanted. In feet, I do not see how 
you can be required, but anything will serve as an 
excuse. In justice, however, I should add that our 
{riends at the Terrace are disposed to think well of 
the younger part of the fiimily,' 

Except for the cold constraint of the tone, Louis 
could have thought much ground gained, but he was 
sure that his holiday would be damped by knowing 
that it was conceded at the cost of much distreea and 
uneasiness. 

Going to Xorthwold early enough for a call at No. 0, 
he was greeted by Mrs. Frost with, ' My dear 1 what 
have you been about 1 I never saw your fether so much 
pleased in his life ! He came in on purpose to tell me, 
and I thought it exceedingly kind. So you took him 
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in completely. WbaA aa impudent rogue you ^wajB 

' I seTer meant it to ga beyond the stndy. I was 
obliged to write it down in self-defeuoe, that I might 
know what he was talking of.' 

' I believe he expeots yoo to be even with Sydney 
Caloott after all Ifc is really very clever. Where did 
you get all those tiinny stories )' 

' What ! yon have gone and read it 1' 

' Ah, ha ! Mrs. Ponaonby gave us a pretty little lite- 
rary aotrfe. Don't be too proud, it was only ouraelvea, 
except that Mary brought in Misa Conway. Jem 
tried to read it, but after he bad made that Spanish 
Society into 'Hammer men dead,' Mary got it away 
from him, and read through as if it had been in 
print.' 

' What an infliction !' 

' It is very disreapectfiil to think us so fiivolous. 
"We only wished all reviews were as entertaining.' 

' It is too bad, when I only wanted to mystify my 
father.' 

' It serves you right for playing tricks. What have 
you been doing to him, Louia I You will turn him 
into a doting &ther before long.' 

' What have you done with Clara V 

' She goes every day to read Italian with Miss 
Conway, and the governess is so kind as to give her 
drawing lessons. She is learning far more than at 
school, and they are so kind 1 I should hardly know 
how to accept it, but Jem does not object ; and he is 
really very useful there, spends a great deal of time on 
the boy, and is teaching the young kidies Latin.' 

' They are leaving you lonely in the holidays 1 Yon 
ought to come to Ormersfield, your nephews would 
take better care of you.' 

' Ah ! I have my Marys. If I were only better satis- 
fied about the dear old one. She is &x less well than 
when she came.' 

' Indeed I Is Mary uneasy )' 
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' She Bftya nothing, but you know how her eye ia 
alwaya on her, and she never seems to have her out of 
her thoughts. I am afraid they are worried about 
Lima. From what Oliver says, I fear Mr. Pousonby 
goes on worse than ever without either his fiimily or 
hia appointment to be a restraint.' 

' I hope they do not know all 1 Mary would Dot 
believe it, that is one comfort !' 

' Ah, Louis 1 there are things that the heart will 
not believe, but which cut it deeply ! However, if 
that coold be any comfort to them, he wishes them to 
spare nothing hera He tells them they may live at the 
rate of five thousand pounds a-year, poor dears. Indeed, 
he and Oliver are in such glory over their Equatorial 
steam navigation, that I expect next to hear of a crash.' 

' You don't look as if it would be a very dreadful 

' If it would only bring my poor Oliver back to me !' 

' Yes — nothing would make Jem bo civil to him as 
his coming floated in on a plank, wet through, with a 
little bundle in one hand and a parrot in the other.' 

Mrs. Frost gave one of her tender laughs, and filled 
tip the picture. ' Jane would open the door, Jane 
would biow Master Oliver's black eyes in a moment 
— No, no. / must see him first ! If he once looked 
up I could not miss him, whatever colour he may 
have turned, I wonder whether he would know 
me r 

' Don't you know that you grow handsomer every 
year. Aunt Kitty 1' 

' Don't flatter, sir.' 

' Well, I must go to my aunt.' 

He tarried to hear the welcome recital of all the 
kind deeds of the honse of Conway. He presently 
found Lady Conway awaiting him in tite drawing- 
room, and was greeted with great joy. ' That is well ! 
I hoped to work on your father by telling him I did 
not approve of young men carrying industry too 
far—' 
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' That is not mj habit.' 

' Then it ia your excuse for avoiding troubleBome 
relations ! No, not a word I I know nothing about 
the secret that oconpied Isabel at Mia. Fonsonbj's 
select part^. But I really wanted yon. You are more 
aufait as to the society here than the Fonsoabya and 
Dynevora, Ah! when doee that come off I' 

' What ia to come offf 

' Miss Fonsonby and Mr. Dynevor. What a good 
creature he is I' 

' I cannot see much likelihood of it, but you are 
more on the scene of action.' 

' She could do much better, with such expectation^ 
but on his account Z could not be sorry. It is shock- 
ing to' think of that nice young sister being a governess. 
X think it a duty to give her every advantage that may 
tend to form her. With her connexions and educa- 
tion, I can have no objection to her as a companion to 
your cousins, and with a few advantages ; though she 
will never be handsome, she might marry well. They 
are a most interesting family, Isabel and I are most 
anxious to do all in oar powerfor them.' 

' Clara is obliged,' said Louis, with undetected 
irony, but secret wonder at the dexterity with which 
the patronage must have been administered so as not 
to have made the interesting &mi]y fly off at a 
tangent. 

Isabel made her appearance in her almost constant 
morning dress of soft dove-coloured merino entirely un- 
adorned, and looking more like a maiden in a romance 
than ever. She had just left Adeline standing on the 
steps of a stone cross, exhorting the Froven^ala tocimi 
agtunst a descent of Moorish corsairs, and she held out 
her hand to Fitzjocelyn much as Adeline did, when 
the fantastic Viscount professed hia intention of flying 
instead of fighting, and wanted her to sit behind bir n 
on his conraer. 

Lady Conway pronounced her council complete, and 
propounded the fete which she wished to give on the 
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12tli of January in honour of Louiaa'a birthday. 
Isabel took up a pencil, and was lost in sketching vray< 
side orosBea, and veaaels with lateen Bails, only throw- 
ing in a word or two here and there when necessary. 
Daitcing was etill, Lady Conway feared, out of the 
question with Fitzjocelyn. 

' And always will be, I suspect. So muoli for my 
bargain with Clara to daaoe with her at her first 
baU!' 

' You like dancii^ V exclaimed Isabel, rejoiced to 
find another resemblance to the fantastic Viscount 

' IflBt year's Yeomanry ball was the best fun in the 
world r 

' There, Isabel,' said Lady Conway, ' you ought to 
be gratified to find a young man candid enough to 
allow that he likes it I But since that cannot be, I 
must find some other plan — ' 

' What cannot bel' exclaimed LouiB. ' You don't 
mean to omit the dancing — ' 

' It could not be enjoyed without you. Yonr 
cousins and friends could not bear to see you sittii^ 

Isabel's lips were compressed, and the foam of her 
waves laughed scornfully under her pencil. 

' They must get accustomed to the melancholy 
spectacle,' sud Louis. ' I do not mean to intermit 
the Yeomanry ball, if it take place while I am at 
home. The idiaperonB are the best company, after all. 
Reconsider it, my dear aunt, or yon will keep me 
&om coming at all.' 

Iddy Conway waa only considering of tableaux, and 
Louis took fire at the notion : he already beheld 
"Waverley in his beloved Yeomanry snit, Isabel as 
Flora, Clara an Davie Gellatley — the character she 
woold most appreciate. Isabel roused herself to say 
that tableaux were very dull work to all save the 
actors, and soon were mere weariness to them. Her . 
stepmother told her she had once been of a different 
mind, when she had been Isabel Bruce, kneeling in her 

VOL. I. 8 , 
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cell, the ring before her. ' I was young enongli tben 
to tJiink myself Isabel,' waa lier answer ; and she drew 
the more diligently becatise Fitgooelyn ooold not 
restrain an inteijection, and a look which meant, 
' What an Isabel she must have been !' 

She sat passive while Lady Conway and Itonis 
decked up a scene for Flora Maclvor; but presently it 
appeared that the "Waverley of the piece was to be, ac- 
cording to Louia,not theproper owner of the Yoomanry 
uniform, but James Frost. His aunt exclaimed, and 
the rehearsals were strong temptation i but he made 
answer, ' No — you must not reckon on me : my 
fether would not like it.' 

The manful childishness, the childish manfiilnesa of 
such a reply, were impenetrable. If his two-and-twenty 
years did not make him ashamed of saying so, nothing 
else could, and it covered a good deal. He knew that 
his fothei's festidious pride would dislike hia making 
a spectacle of himself, and thought that it would be 
presuming unkindly on to-day's Uberty to involve him- 
self in what would necessitate terms more intimate 
than were denred. 

The luncheon silenced the conanltation, which was 
to be a great secret irota the children; but afterwards, 
when it was resumed, with the addition of James 
Frost, Fitgocelyn was vexed to find the tableaux dis- 
carded; not avowedly because he excluded himself 
from a share, but because the style of people might 
not understand them. The entertainment was to be a 
Christmas-tree — not bo hackneyed a spectacle in the 
year 1848 as in 1857 — and Ijouis launched into a world 
of couplets for mottoes. Next came the question of 
guests, when Lady Conway read out names from the 
card-basket, and Fitzjooelyii was in iavour <rf every- 
body, till Jem, after many counter-statements, assured 
Lady Conway that be was trying to fill her rooms with 
the most intolerable people in the world. 

' My aunt said she wanted to give pleasure.' 

' Ah 1 there's nothing so inconvenient to one's friends 
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as good-natnre. Who cares for what is shared indis- 
criminately t' 

' I don't think I can trust Fitzjocelyn with my 
viBiting-list just yet,' aaid I^dy Conway. ' You are 
too for above to be sensible of the grades beneath, with 
your place made for you.' 

'Not at all,' said Ixraia. 'Northwold tea-parties 
'were my earliest, most natural dissipation ; and I spoke 
for these good people for my own personal gratification.' 

' Nay, I can't consent to yonr deluding Lady Con- 
way into Mrs. Walby.' 

' If there be any one you wish me to ask, my dear 
Fitzjocel3m — ' began Lady Conway. 

'Oh no, thank youj Jem is quite right. I might 
have been playing on your unguarded innocence; but 
I am the worst person in the world to consult; for all 
the county and all the town are so kind to me, that I 
don't know whom I could leaTe out Now, the Pen- 
dragon there will help yon to the degree of gentility 
that may safely be set to consort together.' 

' What an unkind fling!* thought Isabel. 

Louis took leare, exclaiming to iiimself on the stairs, 
' There ! if comporting oneself like a donkey before the 
object be S token, Pve done it eSectually. Didn't I 
know the exclusiTeness of the woman ! Yet, how could 
I help saying a word for the poor tittle Walbys! and, 
after all, if they were there, no one would speak to 
them but Aunt Kitty and I. And Isabel, I am sure 
she scorned the fastidious nonsense j I saw it in her 
eye and lip.' 

After a quarter of an hour spent in hearing her 
praises from Miss Faithfull, he betook himself to Mrs. 
Fonsonby's, not qttite without embarrassment, for he 
had not been alone with the mother and daughter since 
Augiut. 

' I am glad you did not come before,* said Maiy, 
heartily ; ' I have ju^ done :' and she returned to her 
writing-table, while her mother was saying, 

' We like it very much.' 
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'Ton hare not been copying that wretched con- 
cern P exclaimed Loois. ' Why, Mary, you muat hav^* 
been at it all night. It Ib a week's work.' 

' Copying is not composing,' said Mazy. 

' Bat you hxn mended it, made it oonsecutiTel If 
I had gueosed that my &ther meant to trouble any one 
with it 1' 

' If yon take puns with it, it may be very raluable,' 
said Mrs. Fonsonby. ' We have marked a few things 
that yoti had bett^ revise befoie it goes to Oakatead.' 

' Goes to Oakstead I' said Louis, Mntly. 

' Yout fether talks of sending it, to see if Sir Miles 
doee not think it might tell well in one of the B»< 

' I hope not. I should lose all my iaitb in anony- 
mous critirasm, if they admitted such a crude under- 
graduate's omnivm gatherum I Besides, what an im- 
mense task to make it presentable I' 

' Is that the root of your humility V 

' Possibly. But for Tcry ahatne I must doctor it^ if 
Mary has wasted so much time over it It does not 
look so bad in your hand !' 

' It Btruok me whether you had rendered this Spanish 
story right.' 

' Of course not. I never stuck to my dictionary.' 

A sound dose of criticism ensued, tempered by repe- 
titions of his father's pleasure; and next came some 
sympathy and discussion about the farm and Marks- 
edge, in which the ladies took their usual earnest part, 
and Ma^ was as happy as ever in bearing of his pro- 
gress. He said no word of their neighbours; but he 
oould not help colouring when Mary said, as be wished 
her good-bye, ' We like the party in the House Bean- 
tifol so much ! Miss Conway is such an acquisition to 
me ! and they are .doing all you could ever have wished 
for Clara.' 

Mary was glad that she had said it. 

Louis was not so glad. He thought it must have 
been an effort then derided bis vanity for the snppo- 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE FBUIT OF THB OHBimUS-TOEE. 

Age, twine (b; brows with fresh apriog flawen, 
And call a train of laughing hours ; 
And bid thatn <iance, and bid them sing : 
And thou, too, mingle in the ring. 

WOBDBWOBTH. 

THE 1 3th of January was the last da^ before James 
and Louis meant to return to Oxford, Jem taking 
Clara on from thesoe to schooL It n^s to be the fare- 
"well to Christmas — one much enjoyed in Dynevor 
Terrace. Fitzjocelyn's absence waa almoat a relief to 
Clara; she coidd not make up her mind to see him till 
she could hope their last encounter had been forgotten ; 
and in the mean time, her anticipations were fixed on 
the great 12th. She -was aware of what the entertain- 
ment would consist, but was in honour bound to 
conceal her knowledge from Virginia and Louisa, who 
on their side afiected great excitement and curiosity, 
and made every ostentation of guessing and peeping. 
Gifts were smuggled into the house from every quarter 
— some to take their ohanoe, some directed with 
mottoes droll or affectionate. Clara prepared a few 
trifles, in which she showed that school had done 
something for her fingers, and committed her little 
parcels to her brother's care; and Miss Meroy was the 
happiest of all, continually knocking at the locked 
door of th? back drawing-room with gilded fir cones, 
painted banners, or moss birds'-nests, from Miss 
Salome. 

Miss King and Isabel had undertaken the nifun 
business. When roused from her pensive stillness, 
Isabel could be very eager, active, and animated ; and 
she worked with the exhilaration that she could freely 
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enjoy when unrestrained \sy perceiTing that ehe waa 
wanted to produce an effect. What woman's height 
and hand could not perform fell to the share of James, 
who, with his Btep-ladder and dexterous hands, was 
invaluable. Merrily, luenily did the three work, 
laughing over their suspended botdxnu, their droll 
contrivances, or predicting the adaptations of their 
gifta; and more and more gay was the laugh, the tutor 
more piquant, the governess more keen and clever, 
the young lady more vivacious, as the twUight dark* 
ened, and the tree became more laden, and the 
streamers imd glass balls produced a more briUiant 
effect 

Proudly, when the task waa aooomplisfaed, did they 
contemplate their work, and predict the aspect of 
their tinsel and Mppery when duly lighted np. Then, 
as they dispersed to dress, James nui hom<^ and 
hastily tapped at his sister's door. 

' What is the matterf ihe oried. ' Have the tassels 
come off my purset' 

'Xothing of the kind, but — ' he came qnite in, 
and looked round reatleealy, then hastily said, ' You 
gave me nothing for Miss Conway.' 

' I wished it very much,' said Clara, ' but I could 
not bear to do anything trumpery for her. Oh, if one 
could give her anything worth having 1' 

* CImu, I had Uiought — but I did not know if yon. 
would like to part with it — ' 

' I had thought of it too,* said Clara ; ' but I thought 
you would not like It to be given away.* 

Pulling out a drawer, she opened an odd little box 
of queer curiosities, whence she took a case containing 
an exquisite ivory carving, a copy of the ' Madonna - 
della Sedia,' so fine that a magnifier alone oould fully 
reveal the delicacy and accuracy of the features and 
expreBsioo. It was mounted as a bracelet clasp, and 
was a remnant of poor Mr. Dynevor's treasurea. It 
had been given to Mn. Henry Frost, wd had de- 
Boended to her daughter. 
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'Slioiild you be willing?' wislfullf asked James. 

'l^t I ahouldl I have lunged to give her what 
she would really care for. She has been so very kind 
— and her kiadness is so verj sweet in its graoioua- 
nees I I shall alwaya he the happier for the very 
thinking of it.' 

'I am glad — ' began Jem, warmly; but, breaking 
o^ he added — ' This would make us all more comfort- 
able. It would lessen the weight of obligation, and 
that would be Batisfactory to you.' 

' I don't know. I like people to be bo kind, that I 
can't feel as if I would pay them off, but as if I 
could do nothing but love them.' 

' You did not imagine that I rate this aa repay- 
ment!' 

' Oh ! no, no I' 

' So ! it is rather that nothing can be too precious — ' 
then pau^ng — ' You are sure you are willing, 
Claiyr 

' Only too glad, I like it to be something valuable 
vo ufi as well a« in itself If I only had a bit of blaok 
velvet, I could set it up.' 

In ten minutes, Jem had speeded to a shop and back 
ag^n, and stood by aa Clara stitched the clasp to the 
ribbon velvet ; while there was an amicable dispute, 
he insisting that the envelope should bear only the 
initials of the true donor, and she maintaining that 
' he gave the black velvet.' She had her way, and 
wrote, 'From her grateful C. F. D. and J. R F. D.;' 
and as James took the little packet, he thanked her 
with an affectionate kiss — a thing so unprecedented at 
an irregular hour, that Clara's heart leapt up, and she 
. felt rewarded for any semblance of sacrifice. 

He told his grandmother that he had agreed with 
his sister that th^ could do no otherwise than present 
the ivory claap; and Mrs. Frost, who had no specially 
tender assodationa with it, was satisfied to find that 
they had anything worth offering on equid. terms. 

She was to be of the party, and setting forth, they 
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found the Hoijae Beautiful upside doim — even tbe 
Faithfull parlour devoted to shawls and bonnets, and 
the two good old sistere in the drawing-room; Misa 
Salome, under the protection of little Louisa, in aa 
easy chair, opposite the folding doors. Small children 
were clustered in shy groups round their respectiTe 
Iceepero. I^dj Conway was receiving her guests with 
the smile so engaging at fint sight, Isabel moving &om 
one to the other with stately grace and courtesy ; Tir- 
giuia watching for Clara, and both becoming mei^ed 
in a mass of white akirta and glossy heads, occupying 
a wide area. Mrs. Froat was rapturously surrounded 
by half-a-dozen young men, Sydney Caloott foremost^ 
former pupils enchanted to see her, and keeping pos- 
session of her all the rest of the evening. She was a 
dangerous person to invite^ for the If orthwold youl^ 
had no eyes but for her. 

The children were presently token down to tea in 
the dining-room by Mies King and Miss Mercy; and 
presently a chorus of little voices and peals of laughter 
broke out, confirming the &ct, vhisptu^ by Delafbrd 
to his lady, that Lord Fitgooelyn had arrived, and had 
joined the downstairs party. 

While coffee went round in the drawing-room, Isabel 
glided out to perform the lighting process. 

'Oh, Mr. Dynevorl' she exclaimed, finding him at 
her aide, ' I did not mean to call you away.' 

' Mere unreason to think of the performance alone,' 
stud James, setting up his trusty ladder, ' What would 
become of that bliick looel' 

' Thank you, it may be safer and quicker.' 

' So far the evening is most successful,' said Jem, 
lighting above as she lighted below. 

' That it is ! I like Northwold better than any place 
I have been in since I leA Thornton Conway, There 
is so much more heartiness and friendliness here than 
in ordinary society. 

'I think Fitzjocelyn's open sympathies have con- 
duced — ' 
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Isabel laughed, and he checked biuiBelf, disconcerted. 

' I beg yonr pftrdon,' she said ; ' I was amused at the 
force of habit. If I were to b&j the Terrace chimneys 
did BOt Bmoke, you would say it vas Lord Eitzjooelyn'a 

'Do not bid me do otherwise than keep him in 

Down fell ^e highest candle : the hot wax dropping 
on Isabel's arm caused her to exclaim, bringing Jem 
down in horror, crying, 'I have hurt you! you are 
burnt!' 

' Oh no, only startled. There is no barm done, you 
see,' aa she cracked away the cooled wax — 'not even a 
mark to remind me of this happy Ghristmaa' 

' And it has been a happy ChristmaB to you,' he said, 
remounting. 

' jtfost happy. Kothing has been so peaceful or sa- 
tisfectory in my wandering lif&' 

' Shall I find you here at Easter 1' 

'I fear not. Mamma likes to be in London early; 
but perhaps she may leave the school-room party here, 
as Louisa is gaining so much ground, and that would 
be a pledge of our return.' 

* Too much joy,' said James, almost inaudibly. 

' I hope Walter may spend his holidays here,' she 
pursued. ' It is a great thing for him to be with any 
one who can put a few right notions into his head.' 

Jem abstained from, as usual, proposing Fitzjocelyn 
for his example, but only said that Walter was very 
susceptible of good impressions. 

'And most heartily we thank you for all you have 
done for him,' said Isabel, doubting whether Walter's 
mother appreciated the fuH extent of it; ' indeed, we 
bare all a great deal to thank you for. I hope my 
sisters and I may be the better all our lives for the 
helps and explanations you have given to us. Is that 
the last candle 1 How beautifiil! We must open.' 

' Miss Conway — ' 

' Yes' — she paused with her hand on the key. 
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' No, no — do not wait,' taking the key himself ' Tet 
— yes, I mwt — I must thank you for such words — ' 

'Mywordsl' said Isabel, smiling. 'For thanking 
you, or being liappy hero)' 

' Both I both 1 Those words will be my never-failing 
oharm. You little gueas how I shall lire on the re- 
membrance. Oh, if I could only convey to you what 
feelings yon have excited — ' 

The words broke from him as if beyond his control; 
and under the pressing need of not wasting the titers, 
be instinctively unlocked the door as he spoke, and cut 
himself short by turning tlie handle, perhaps without 
knowing what he was about 

Instantly Lady Conway and Miss King each pushed 
a folding lec^, Isabel and James drew back on either side, 
and the spectators beheld the tall glistening evergreen, 
llluminat«d with countless little spires of light, glan- 
cing out among the dark leaves, and reflected from the 
gilt fir-cones, glaas balls, and brilliant toys. 

'Sister! sister!' cried Miss Mercy, standing by Miss 
Faithfnll'B chair, in the rear of the throng, and seizing 
her hand in ecstasy; 'it is like a dream! like what wo 
have read of! Oh, the dear little children I So very 
kind of Lady Conway t Could yon have imagined — f 
She quite gasped. 

'It is very pretty; but it was a nicer Christmas- 
tree last year at Lady Bunnymede's,' said Louisa, 
with the ur of a critic ' There we had coloured 

' Little fastidious puas!' said Louis, 'I thought you 
keeping in the bac^ronnd out of politeness; hut I 
see you are only blasie with Christmas-treea I pity 
yon ! I could do more be critical at such a moment 
than I could analyse the jewels in Aladdin's cave.' 

' Oh, if yon and Miss Faithfull talk. Cousin Fite- 
jocelyn, you will make it seem quite new.' 

' You will deride the freshness of our nmplicity,' 
said Louis, bnt presently added, ' Miss Salome, have 
we not awakened to the enchanted land) Did ever 
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mortal tree bear stars of living flunet Here are 
realizttd the &bled Espies of gold — oAy, the fir-oones 
of Nineveh, the jewel-fmits of EaBtem story, depend 
from the same bough. Yonder lamps shine by fairy 

' Now, Cousin Fitgocelyn, do you think I suppose 
you so ally — ' 

'Soft! The Dryad of the Enchanted Bower ad- 
vances. Her floating robea, her holly crown, l>eseem 
her queenly <^arms.' 

' Aa if you did not know that it is only Isabel I' 

'Only! Afay the word be foi^ven to a sister t 
Isabel 1 The name is all-expressiT&' 

' She is looking even more lovely than usual,* said 
Miss FaithfulL ' I never saw such a conntenanco.' 

' She has a colour to-night,' added Miss Mercy, 
' which doM, as you say, miike her handsomer thwi 
ever. Dear! dear! I hope she is not tired. I am so 
Bony I did not help her to light the tree !' 

' I do not think it is fiitigue,' said her sister. ' I 
hope it is animation and enjoyment — ail I have ever 
thought wanting to that sweet face.' 

' You are as bad as my proaaio cousin,' said Louis, 
' disenchanting the magic bower and the wood-nymph 
into fir, wax, and modem young ladyhood.' 

' There, cousin, it is you who hare called her a 
modem young lady.' 

Before Louisa, had expressed her indignation, there 
w&B a call for her. 

' The Sovereign of the Bower beckons,' said Louis. 
' Favonred damsel, know how to deserve her smiles. 
Fairy gifts remain not with the unworthy.' 

As he put her forward, some one made way for her. 
It was Mary, and be blushed at perceiving that she 
must have h«ird all his rbodomontade. As if to make 
amenda, he pansed, and asked for Mrs. Ponsonby. 

* Much more comfortable to-night, thank yon ;' and 
the pleasant, honest look of her Mendly eyes relieved 
him by not reproaching him. 
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' I wisli she were hera It is a prettier, more vi- 
adtmaiy eight th&n I could have conceived.* 

'I wish she conld see it; but she feared the crowd. 
Uany people in a room seem to Btifle her. Is I<ord 
Ormerefield here)' 

' So, it would not be his element. But imagine his 
having taken to walking with me! I really think lie 
will miBsme.' 

' Beallyf said Mary, amused. 

' It is presumptuous ; but he does not see well at 
night, and ia not quite broken in to his spectacles. 
Mary, I hope 70a will walk over to see after Tiim . Jfty. 
thing would be bo good for him as walking you back, 
and staying to dinner with yon. Go right into the 
library ; he would be greatly pleased. Can't you make 
Bome book ezouset And you have the cottages to 
see. The people inaugurated the boilers with Christ- 
mas puddings.' 

' Mr. Holdsworth told oa how pleased they were. 
And the Norrisesl' 

' Mrs. Norris b delighted; ahe has found a woman 
to wash, and says it will save her a maid. The people 
can get milk now : I assure you they look more whole- 
some already 1 And Beeoher has actually asked for 
two more housea in emulation. And Bichardson found 
himself turned over to me 1' 

' Oh, that's right.' 

' I've been at the plans all the afternoon. I see 
how to contrive the fireplace in the back room, that 
we could not have in the first set, and make them 
cheaper, too. My father has really made a point of 
that old decrepit Hailes being moved Irom Marksedge ; 
and Mary, he, and Bichardson mean Inglewood to be 
made over to me for good. I am to put in a baili^ 
and do as I can with it — have the profits or bear the 
losses. I think I have an idea — ' 

In B|ute of her willingness to hear the idea, Mary 
could not help asking, ' Have you sent off the Police 
article)' 
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'Hnah, Maiyj it is my prime object to hare it well 



<0]i! didnot SirMileelike itr 

' He said it 'wonted livelinese and aneodote. So ^e 
flarfctiHHiTniL HermtuidAd, ^id all tbe extraneoliB histoiy, 
were sent to him ; sad then he was well ooatent, and 
only wanted me to leave out all the Christian chivEilry 
— EiU I oared to say — ' 

' You don't mean not to finish ) Your &ther was so 
pleased, Isabel so much stmck ! It is a pity — ' 

' No, no ; you may forgive me, Mary — it is not pure 
laonesB. It was mere rubbish, without the point, which 
waa too strong for the two politicians; rubbish, any 
way. Don't tell me to go on with it ; it was a mere 
trial, much better let it die away. I really have no 
tame; if I don't mind my own business, I shall be a 
plucked gosling ; and that would go to his lordship's 
heart. Berades, I must get these plana done. Do you 
' remember where we got the fire-bricks for the ovens 1' 

Mary was anaweting, when Walter came bursting 
throngh the crowd. * Where is he 1 Fitzjocelyn, it ia 
your turn,' 

' Here is a curions specimen for our great naturalist,' 
said Mrs. Frost, a glow in her cheeks, and her voice all 
stifled mirth and mischief. 

It was a large nest of moss and horaehajr, partly 
concealed under the lower branches, and containing 
two huge eggs streaked and spotted with azure and 
vermilion, and a purple and yellow feather, labelled, 
' Dropped by the parent animal in her fiight, on the 
discovery of the nest by the crew of H.M.9. Myitig 
Dutekman. North OreenUnd, April 1st, 1847. Qu. t 
Female of Eqwut Pegatua. Be^tectfully dedicated to 
the Right Honourable Viscount Fit^ocelyn.' 

' A fine specimen,' said the Yiscount at once, with 
the air oS a connoisseur, by no means taken by sur- 
prise. ' They are not very uncommon ; I found one 
myself about the same date in the justice-rooro. I 
dare say Mr. Galcott recollects the circumstanoe.' 
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' Oh, my dear fellow,' exclaimed Sydney, instead of 
his&ther; 'you need not particularize. You always 
were a disooyerer iu that line.' 

' True,' said Louis, ' but this is unique. Korth 
Greenland — ah ! I thought it was from a Froaly 
oonutry. Ha, Clara 1' 

' Not I ; I know nothing of it,' oiied Clara, in hurry 
and confusion, not yet able to be suspected of taking 
liberties with him. 

' No r Baid Louis, turning about his acquimtion ; 'I 
thought I knew the fomale that laid these eggs. The 
proper name is, I fiuu^, CUadei Dynevorensis — oar, 
Cat/umna — perhaps — ' 

Walter and Louisa had brought their mother to see 
the nest, the point of which she comprehended as little 
as they ; and not undenitanding how much amusement 
was betdtened by her nephew's gravity, she protested 
that none of her party had devised it, nor even been 
privy to it, and that Mr. Dynevor must bear the 
blame ; but he was very busy detaching the prizes from 
tlie tree, and hastily denied any concern with it Aunt 
Catharine was obliged to console Lady Conway, and 
enchant X^uis by owning herself the sole culprit, with 
no aid but Miss Mercy's. Togetlier they had disposed 
the nest in its right locality, as soon as the Earl's 
absence was secure. 

'I had not courage for it before him,' she laughed. 'As 
for this fellow, I knew he would esteem it a compliment.' 

' As a tribute to his imagination)' said Isabel, who, 
in her mood of benevdence, could be struck with the 
happy understanding between aimt and nephew re- 
vealed by such a joke, so received. 

'It would be a curious research,' said Iiouis, 
' whether more of these nidifications result from 
over-imagination or the want of it' 

' Often from want of imagination, and no want of 
cowardice,' said IsabeL 

' That sort of nest has not illuminated egga like 
these,' said Louis, ' They are generally extr^ody full 
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of gonpovder, and might be painted with % skull and 
crosabonea. I say, Clara, has Aunt Elitty aoosldered 
the consequences f She hoa sacrificed her ostrich eggel 
I can never part with these original productions of 
her genius.' 

He exhibited his mare's neat with his own gay ^n- 
hommie to all who were ourioua; and preaently, when 
every one's attention had been again recalled to the 
wonders which Isabel waa distributing, and he had 
turned aside to dispose of his treaanre, he heard a 
sound of aoliloquy half aloud, ' I wonder whether she 
has it !' from Clara, who stood a little apart 

' What )' asked Louis. 

'My ivory clasp vrith the Madonna,' said Clara. ' Jem 
and I thought it the only thing worthy of Miss Conway.* 

' Hem !' said Louia ; ' it ia not your &ult, Clara ; 
but it would be graceful to leam to receive a iavour.' 

'A fevour, but not a grand thing like this,' said 
Clara, showing a beautiful -little case of working im- 
plements. 

'Hardly worth, even intrinsically, your mother's 
bracelet,' said Louis. ' But I am not going to Wik 
treason to the family doctrine, though it ia very in- 
eonvenient to your frienda.' 

* Then you think we ought not to have done itT 

' That depends on what I can't decide.' 

' What's that V 

' Whether you give it out of love or out of pride.' 

' I think we gave it out of one, and excused it by 
the other.' 

' Very satiafactoty. To reward you, here is some- 
thing for you to da I shall never get at Aunt Kitty 
to-night I aee the raidshipman, young Brewster, 
will not relinquish her ; so will you or will she ad- 
minister this letter to the Lady of Eschalott V 

' You don't mean that is Tom Madison !' exclaimed 
Clara. ' Why, it ia like copper-plate. No more 
UtOgoslingsr 

' No, indeed 1 Is he not a clever fellow t He haa 
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jnat readied the stage of civilization that breaks oat 
in dictionary Tords. I have been, in retnro, teUiug 
him the trtoiy of the Irish Bchooliiiaster who puzzled 
the magistrate's bench by s, petition abont a small 
comuted animal, meaning a kid. But I should think 
it would be very edifying to Charlotte to see hereelf 
oommemorated aa the individual at the Terrace, and 
hia grandfather as his aged relative. He sends the 
old man ten shillings tlus time, for he is promoted. 
Don't yon think I may be proud of him t Is Mary 
gone home 1 She must hear about him.' 

As he turned away in search of Mary, Clara felt a 
soft hand on her shoulder ; and Isabel beckoned her 
to follow into the back drawing-room, where the tree 
was burnt out and deserted. 

' I may thank you,' said Isabel, in a low, sweet 
voice, pressing her hand, 

' And Jem,' said Clara ; ' he thought of it first.' 

' It is the most beautiful Christmas gift ; hut I do 
not like for you to part with it, my dear.' 

' We both wished it, and grandmamma gave leave. 
We longed for you to have something we prized like 
this, for it belonged to my mamma. It is Jem's 
present too, for he went out and bought the black 

' Clasp it on for me, dear Clara. There T and 
Isabel kissed the fingers vrhich oh^^ 'It shall 
never leave my arm.' 

Clara's face burnt with surprise and pleasnre 
amounting to emfaarraaament, as Isabel expressed 
hopes of meeting again, and engaged her to ivrite from 
school. She looked for her brother to take his share 
of thanks ; but he was determinately doing his duty 
in cutting chicken and cake for those who desired 
supper, and be did not come in their way again till 
all the guests were gone, and good-night and good-bye 
were to be said at once. 

Lady Conway was warm in expressing her bopeg 
that Walter would enjoy the same advantages another 
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holidayB, and told Mr. Dynevor ahe should write to 
him. But Jem made little answer, nothing like a 
promise. Clara thought he had become stiff from 
some unknown afiront, perhaps some oppressive 
present, for he seemed to intend to include all the 
young ladies in one &rewell bow. But Isabel ad- 
vanced with outstretched hand and flushii^ cheek, 
and her murmured * Thank you ' and confiding pres- 
sure drew from him such a grasp as ooold not easily 
be forgotten. 

Clara's heart was all the lighter because she whs 
sure that Fitzjocelyn had forgiven, and, what was 
more, forgotten. She had spoken naturally to him 
cmce more, and was ready fpr aaything now — even 
Uiough they had missed all confidential discussions 
apon school. 

She gave Charlotte Tom Madison's letter. The 
little maiden, took it, and twirled it about rather 
superciliously. 'What business had my young Lord,' 
she thought, 'to &noy she cared for that poor fellowl 
Very likely he was improved, and she was glad of it; 
bat she knew what was genteel now. Yes, she would 
read it at once ; there was no fear that it would make 
her soft and foolish — she had got above that !' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE BITAIS. 
' Whkh king, BenmiMi F— ffmry IV. 

SIR ROLAND of Provence remained in suspense 
whether to be a novice or an irrevocably pledged 
HoBpitalier. The latter waa most probable ; and when 
Adeline's feelings had been minutely analysed. Miss 
Conway discovered that she had better not show ber 
morning's work to her sisters. 

Clara and Louis pronounced Jem to be as savage as 
a bear all through the journey. Clara declared it was 
revenge for having been civil and amiable all through. 
the vacation ; and Louis uttered a theatrical aside, that 
even that could not have been maintained if he had 
not occafflonally come to Ormersfield to relieve himself 
s little upon their two lordships. 

Laugh as he might, Fit^ocelynwaa much concerned 
and perplexed by his cousin's ill-humour, wheo it ap- 
peared more permanent than could be puffed off in a 
few ebuIIitionB. Attempts to penetrate the gloom 
made it heavier, and Louis resolved to give it time to . 
subside. He waited some days before going near 
James, and when he next walked to his college found 
him engaged with pupils. He was himself very busy, 
and had missed his cousin several times before he at 
length found hi'" alone. 

' Why, Jem, old fellow, what are yon about 1 You've 
not been near my rooms this term. Are you renoon- 
cing me in anticipation of my plucking T 

' You won't be plucked unless you go out of your 
senses for the occa^on.' 

'No thanks to your advice and osBiBtance if I am 
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not But it would conduce to my eqnsoimity, Jem, 
to know whether we are quarrelling, ae in that oaad I 
should know how to demean mfsel£' 

' I've no quarrel with you. You hare far moM 
reaaon — But,' added Jem, catching himself up, 'dou't 
you know I have no leisure for trifling! The Ordina- 
tion is the second week in March.' 
' The Ordination P 

' Ay — you know it ! My fellowship dependfl on' it.' 
' I never liked to contemplate it.' He sat down and 
mused, while James continued his occupation. Pre^ 
seiitly he said, 'Ivook here, Sir Miles Oaksteod asked 
me if I had any clever Oxford friend to recommend. 
If he comes into o£E.ce, he—' 

' I'll be no great -man's hanger-on.' 
'This matter is not imminent. You elre barely 
fbor-and-twenty. Wait a year or two ; even a few 
months would — ' 

' You have tried ray forbearance often enough,' broke 
in James; 'my object is — as you very well know — 
to maintain myself and mine without being liable to 
obnoxious patronage. If you think I should disgrace 
the office, speak out !" 

Louis, without raising his eyes, only answered with 
a smile. 

' Then, what do yon mean t As to your notions of 
a vocation, ninety-nine out of a hundred are in my 
caaa I have been bred up to this — nothing else is 
open — I mean to do my duty ; and snrely that is voca* 
tion — no one has a right to object — ' 

' Ho one; I beg your pardon,' meekly said Louia, 
taking up his stick to go ; but both knew it was only 
a feint, and James, whose vehemence was exhausting 
itself^ resumed, in an injured tone, 'What disturbs 
you 1 what is this scruple of yours ) — you, who some- 
times fancy jou would have been a curate your- 
self!' 

' I have just inclination enoi^;)i to be able to perceive 
that you have non<e.' 

1 2 
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' And is every one to follow his bent f 

' Thie is not a step to be token against the grain, 
even for the best earthly motives. Jem ! I only beg 
you to ask advice. For the veiy reason that yon are 
irreproaciiable, you will never have it offered.' 

' The present time, for instance V said Jamea, lan^' 
ing aa best he might. 

' That is nothing. I have no fidth in my own judg- 
ment ; but, thinking as I do of the profession ajtd of 
yon, I cannot help believing that my distaste for seeing 
you in it must be an instinct.' 

' Give me your true opinion and its grounds can- 
didly, knowing that I would not ask another man 

' Hor me, if I did not thrust it on you.' 
' Now for it ! Let us hear your objection.' 
' Simply this. I do not see that anything impels 
you to take Holy Orders immediately, except your 
wish to be independent, and irreTocably fixed before 
your uncle can come hama This seems to me to have 
a savour of something inconsistent with what yon 
profess. It might be £ne anywhere else, but will 
it not bear being brought into the light of ihe a&na~ 
tuary) No, I cannot hke it. I have no douht many 
go up for ortlination far less fit than you ; but — Jem, 
I wish yon would not. If you would but wait a year ? 
' No, Fitzjocelyn, my mind is made up. I own that I 
might have preferred another course, and Heaven knows 
it is not that I think myself worthy of this ; but I have 
been brought up to this, and I will not waver. It is 
marked out for me as plainly as your earldom for you, 
and I will do my duty in it as my appointed calling. 
There lies my course of honest independence : you call 
it pride— see what those are who are devoid of it : 
there lie my means of educating my sister, providing 
for my grandmother. I can see no scruple that should 

Fitzjocelyn having said his say, it was his tnm and 
his nature to be talked down. 
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' In short,' concluded Jamee, walking about the room, 
'there ia no alterDative. ' Waiting for a CoUege living 
is bad enough, but nothing else can make happiness 
even poeaible.' 

' One would tiiink you meant <me sort of happiness,' 
Bftid Louis, with a calm considering tone, and look of 
inquiry which James could not brook. 

'What else)' he cried. 'Fool and madman that I 
am to dwell on the hopel^s — ' 

' Why should it be hopeless ) — ' began Iiouis. 

' Hush .' you are the last person witii whom I could 
diBOusa this subject,' he said, trying to be derce, but 
with more sorrow than anger. ' I must bear my burthen 
alone. Believe me, I struggled hard. If you and I 
be destined to clash, one comfort is, that even I could 
never quarrel with you.' 

' I have not the remotest idea of your meanii^.' 

' So much the better. Bo, so much the worse. Yon 
are not capable of feeling what I do for her, or you 
would have hated me long aga Do not stay here ! 
I do not know that I can quite beu* the sight of you — 
But don't let me lose you, Louis.' 

James wrung the hand of hia cousin ; and no sooner 
waa he alone, than he began to pace the room dis- 
tractedly. 

' Poor Jem 1' soliloquized Fit^ocelyn. ' At least, I 
am glad the trouble is love, not the Ordination. But 
as to his meaning ! He gives me to underatand that 
we are rivals — It ia the most absurd thing I ever 
knew — I declare I don't know whether he means Majy 
or Isabel. I suppose he would consider Mary'a fortune 
a barrier — No, she is too serene for his storms — 
worthy, most worthy — hut she would hate to be wor- 
shipped in that wild way. Besides, I am done for in 
that quarter. Bo clashing there — I Nay, the other 
it can never be — after all his efforts to lash me up at 
Christmas. Yet, he was much with her ; he made 
Clara sacrifice the clasp to her. Hm I She is an em- 
bodied romance, deserving to bo raved about ; while 
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for poop deur &U17, it voold be Bimply ridiculous. I 
wishlcouIdguesB^^itie too absurd to doubt, and 'worse 
to aak ; and, what's more, he would not stand it. If 
I did but know I Tm not so &r gone yet, but that I 
ooiild lexre the field to him, if that would do him any 
good. Heigh ho I it would be en regit to begin to 
hate him, and be as jealons as Bluebeard ; but there I 
I don't know which it is to be abont, and one can't be 
jealous for two ladies at once, luckily, for it would be 
umneosely troublesome, unless a good, hearty quarrel 
vould be wholesome to revive his spirits. It is a bad 
time for it, though ! Well, I hope he does sot mean 
Mary — I oould not bear for hei- to be tormented by 
him. That, other creature might reign over bim like 
the full moon dispersing clouds. Well ! this is the 
queerest predicament I ever heard of!' And on he 
wandered, almost as much diverted by the humour of 
the doubt, as annoyed by the dilemma. 

He had no opportunity for fiirther investigation ; 
James removed himself so entirely &om his society, 
that he 'was obliged to conclude that the prevailing 
mood 'was that of not being qiute able to bear th« 
Bight of him, TTih consolation 'was the hope of an 
opening for some generous proceeding, though how 
this should be aooomplished was not visible, since it 
'was quite as hard to be generous with other people's 
hearts as to confer a benefit on a Pendragon. At any 
rate, he was so confident of Jem's superiority, as to 
have no fear of carrying off the affection of any one 
whom his cousin wished to win. 

James was ordained, and shortly after went to some 
pupils for the Easter vacation, which was spent by 
Louis at Christohtircb, in studying hard. The prepara- 
tion for going up for his degree ended by absorbing 
him entirely, as did every oUier pursuit to which he 
once fairly devoted himself, and for the first time he 
gave his abilities full scope in the field that ought long 
ago to have occupied tbem. Wken, finally, a third 
class was awarded to bim, he was conscious that it 
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might' have been a first, but for hiB past waate of 
time. 

He was sorry to leave Oxford : he had been happy 
there in his own deeultorj &shion ; and the additional 
time that his illneas had kept him an undei^p-aduate, 
had been welcome as deferring the dreaded moment of 
considering what was to come next. He had reached 
man's estate almost against his will. 

He was to go to join his &ther in London ; and he 
carried thither humiliation for having, by his own 
fault, missed the honours that too late he had begun 
to value as a means of gratifying his father. 

The Earl, however, could hardly have taken any- 
thing amiss from Louis. After having for so many 
years withheld all the laUsez-aUer of paternal aflectiou, 
when the right chord had once been touched, his fond- 
ness for his grown-up son had the fresh exulting pride, 
and almost blindness that would ordinarily have been 
lavished on his infancy. Lord Ormerafield's senti- 
ments were few and slowly adopted, but they had all 
the permanence and force of his strong character ; and 
his affection for Eitzjooelyn partook both of parental 
glory in a promising only sou, and of that tenderness, 
at once protecting and dependent, that fathers feel for 
daughters. This was owing partly to Louis's gentle 
and assiduous attentions during the last vacation, and 
also to his long illness, and remarkable resemblance to 
his mother, which rendered fondness of bim a sort of 
tribute to her, and restored to the Earl some of the 
transient happiness of his life. 

It was a second youth of the affections, but it was 
purchased by a step towards age. The anxiety, 
&tigue, and various emotions of the past year had told 
on the Earl ; and though still strong, vigorous, and 
healthy, the first touch of autumn had fallen on him — 
he did not find his solitary life so self-sufficing as for- 
merly, and craved the home feeling of the past Chrisb- 
nuis. So the welcome was twice as warm as Louis 
had expected; and. as he saw the melancholy chased 
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away, the stem grey eyes lighted up, and the thin, 
compreaaed lips rel&xed into a smile, he forgot his 
aversion to the well-^pointed rooms in Jermyn Street, 
and sincerely apologized that he had not hrougbt home 
more credit to satisfy his father. 

' Oakstead was talking it over with me,' was the 
answer ; ' and we reckoned up many more third-class 
men tban first who have distingaished themselves.' 

' Many thanks to Sir Miles,' said Louis, latching. 
' My weak mind would never have devised such conso- 
lation.' 

' Perhaps the exclusive devotion to study which 
attains higher honours may not be the best introduc- 
tion to practical life.' 

' It is doing the immediate work with the whole 

' You do work with all your mighi' 

' Ay ! but too many irons in the fire, and none of 
them red-hot through, have been my bane.' 

' You do not set out in life without ezperience ; I 
am glad your education is finished, Louis 1' said his 
&ther, turning to contemplate him, as if the sight 
filled up some void. 

' Are you T said Louis, wearily. ' I don't think I 
am. It becomes my duty — or youiB, which is a relief 
— to find out the next stage.' 

' Have you no wishes 1' 

' Nob at the present speaking, thank you. If I 
went out and talked to any one, I might have too 

' No views for your fiitnre life )' 

' Thus far : to do as little barm as may be — to be of 
some use at home — and to make turnips grow in the 
upland at Inglewood. I have some vague fancy to 
see foreign parts, especially now they are all in such a 
row — it wotdd be such fun — but I suppose you would 
Bot trust me there now. Here I am for you to do as 
you please with me— a gracious permission, considering 
that you did not want it. Only the fint practical 
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JaeelioB is how to get this money from Jem to Clara, 
should like to call on her, but I suppose that would 
hardly he according to the proprieties.' 

' I would walk to the school with you, if you wish 
to see her. My aunt will be glad to hear of her, if we 
go home to-morrow.' 

'Are you thinking of going home 1* exclaimed Lonis, 
joyfully coming to liJe. 

' Yes ; but for a cause that will grieve you, Mrs. 
Fonsonby is worse, and has written to ask me to come 
down.* 

'Materially worseP 

' I fear so. I showed my annt's letter to HaatingB, 
who said it was the natnral course of the disease, but 
that he thought it would have been less speedy. I fear 
it has beea hastened by reports &om Peru. She had 
decided on going out again; but the agitation over- 
threw her, and she has been sinking ever since,' said 
Lord Ormersfield, monm^ly. 

'Poor Mary!' 

' For her sate I must be on the spot, if for no other 
cause. If I had but a home to offer herf 

Louis gave a deep s^h, and preeently asked for 
more detuls of Mrs. Ponsonby's state. 

' I believe she is still able to sit up and employ her- 
self at tim^e, but she often suffers dreadfully. They 
are both wonderfully cheerful. She has little to re- 
gret' 

' What a loss she will be ! Oh, &ther ! what will 
you do without herf 

' I am glad that you have known her. She has been 
more than a sister to me. Things might have lieen 
very different, if that miserable marriage had not 
separated ua for so many yeara.' 

'How could it have happened) How was it that 
she— so good and wise-^did not see through the man V 

' She would, if she had been left to herself; but she 
was not. My mother discovered, when too late, that 
there had been foolish, impertinent jokes of that uufor- 
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ttmate trifler, poor Hemy Frost, tliat made her imagme 
herself mupected of desigos on me.' 

'Mary would never h&ve attended to such folly f 
cried Louis. 

' Mary is older. Beaidea, ahe loved the man, or 
thought she did. I believe she thinks herself attached 
to him still. Bot for Mary's birth, there would have 
been a separation long ago. There oaght to have 
been; but, after my Other's death, ^ere was no one to 
interfere 1 What would I not have given to have been 
her brother! Well! I never could see why one like 
her was so visited — I' Then, roosing himself, aa though 
tender reminiscences were waste of time, he added, 
' There you see the cause of the cantLoa I gave you 
with regard to Clara Dynevor. It is not fiiir to ex- 
pose a young woman to misconstructions and idle oom- 
msnte, which may goad her to vindicate her dignity 
by acting in a manner fatal to her happiness. Now,' 
he added, having drawn his moral, ' U we are to call 
on Clara, this would be the fittest time. I have 
engaged for us both to dine at Lady Conway's tfaia 
evening: I thought you would not object.' 

' Thank you; but I am sure you cannot wish to go 
out after such news.' 

' There ie not Bufficient excuse for refusing. There 
is to be no party, and it would be a marked thing to 
avoid it.' 

Louis hazarded a suggestion that the meeting with 
Clara would be to little purpose if they were all to 
sit in state in the drawing-room; and she was asked 
for on the plea of going to see the new Houses of Far' 
liament. The Earl of OrmerBfield'a card and com- 
phmenta went upstairs, and Misa Frost Dynevor 
appeared, with a demure and aatoniahed countenance, 
wliich changed instantly to eoetaey when she saw that 
the Earl was not alone. Sot at all afraid of love, but 
only of misconstructions, he goodnaturedly kept aloof, 
while Clara, clinging to Louis's arm, was guided 
through the streets, and in and out among the blocks 
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of oarred stoue on the baaks of the Thamea, inter- 
spersing her notes of admiration and big notes on 
heraldry with more comfortable confidences than had 
fijlen to their lot through the holidays. 

HiB first hope wait that Clara might reveal some 
fact to throw light on the object of her brother's affec- 
tions, but her remarks only added to his perplexity. 
Onoe, when they had been talking of poor Mfuy, and 
lamenting her &te in having to return to her lather, . 
Iiouid hawded the conjecture that she might find an 
English home. 

' There is her aunt in Bryanston Square,' said Clara. 
' Or if she would only live with us! You see I am 
growing wise, as you <^1 it : I like her now.' 

' That may be fortunate,' said Louia. ' You know 
her destination according to Northwold gossip.' 

' Konsense I Jem would scorn an heii-ess if she 
were ten times prettier. He will never have an 
escutcheon of pretence like the one on the old soup- 
tareen that the Lady of Eschalott broke, and Jane 
waa ao soray for because it was the last of the old 
Cheveleigh china.' 

Louis made another experiment. ' Have you re- 
pented yet of giving away your clasp 1' 

' No, indeed ! Miss Conway always wears it She 
should be richly welcome to anything I hove in the 
world.' 

' You and Jem saw much more of them than I did.' 

' Whose fault was that) Jem was always raving 
about your stupidity in staying at home.' 

He began to question whether his interview with 
James had been a dream. As they were walking back 
towai^ the school, Clara went on to tell him that Lady 
Conway had called and taken her to a rehearsal of a 
concert of ancient music, and that Isabel had taken 
her for one or two drives into the country. 

' This must conduce to make school endurable,' said 

1 1 think I hate it more because I hate it less.' 
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' Translate, if you please.' 

' The fiiBt half-year, I scorned them aH, and they 
Boomed me ; and ihat vas comfortable — ' 

' And consistent. Well T 

' The next, yoa had disturbed me ; I conld not go 
on being savage with the same satis&ction; and their 
tuft-hunting temper began to discharge it«elf in sntli 
civility to me, that I could not gire myself aiiB with 
any peace.' 

' Have you made no Mends T 

One and a half. The whole one is a good, rough, 
stupid girl, who oomes to school because she cun't learn, 
and is worth all the rest pat together. The half is 
Caroline Salter, who is openly and honesUy purse- 
proud, has no toad-eating in her nature, and straight- 
forwardly oontemns high-blood and no money. We 
fought ourselves into respect for one another; and now, 
I verily believe, we are fighting ourselves into friend- 
ship. She is the only one that is proud, not vain ; so 
we understand each other. Aa to the rest, they adore 
Caroline Salter's enamelled watch one day; and the 
next, I should be their ' dearest ' if I would but tell them 
what we have for dmn«' at Ormenfield, and what 
colour your eyes are !' 

' The encounters have made you so epigrammatic 
and satirical, that there is no coming near you.' 

' Oh, Louis I if you knew all, you would despise me 
as I do myself I I do sometimes get drawn into talk- 
ing grancUy about Ormersfield ; and though I always 
say what I am to be, I know that I am as VNn and 
proud as any of them : I am proud of being poor, and 
of the FendragoDB, and of not being silly 1 I don't 
know which is self-respect, and which is pride T 

' I have always had my doubts about that quality of 
aelf-respect, 1 never could make out what one woa to 
respect.' 

'Oh, dear] let voU&l' cried Clara, as, enterinf; 
Hanover Square, they beheld about twenty damsels 
coming out of the garden in oouplea. ' I would not 
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have had it happen for the whole world !' she added, 
abruptly withdrawing the arm that had clung to him 
80 truatfully aoross many a perilooB croeaiitg. 

She seemed to intend to alip into the ranks without 
any farewells ; but the Earl, with politeiief« that 
almost confounded tiie little elderly govenieaa, re- 
turned thanks for having been permitted the pleasure 
of her Gompauf; and Louia, between mischief and 
good-nature, would not submit to anything but a 
hearty, cousinly squeeee of the hand, nor r«liaquiah 
it till he had forced her to utter articulately the mes- 
sage to grandm^mnia that ahe had been, muttering with 
her head averted. At last it was spoken sharply, and 
her hand drawn petulantly away ; and, without look- 
ing back at him, her high, stiff head vanished into the 
house, towering above the bright rainbow of ribbons, 
veils, and parasols. 

The evening would have been very happy, had not 
Lord Ormersfield looked imperturbably grave and in- 
accessible to his sister-in-law's blandishments. She did 
not use the most likely means of disarming him when 
she spoke of making a tour in the summer. It had 
been a long promise that Isabel .and Vii^pnia should 
go to see their old govemese at Paris ; but if France 
still were in too disturbed a state, they might enjoy 
themaelves in Belgium, and perhaps her dear Fit»- 
jooelyn would accompany them as their escort 

His eyes had glittered at the propoaal before he 
recollected the sorrow that threatened his father, and 
began to decline, protesting that he should be the worst 
escort in the world, since he always attracted accidents 
and adventures. But hia aunt, discovering that he had 
never been abroad, became doubly urgent^ and even 
appealed to his father. 

'As far as I am concerned, Fitgocelyn may freely 
consult his own inclinations,' said the Earl, so gravely, 
that Lady Conway could only turn aside the subject 
by a laugh, and assurance that she did not mean to 
give him up. She began to talk of James Frost, and 
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her wishes to aecnie him a secood time aa WeJter'a 
tutor in the holidays. 

' You had better take him with von,' mid Louis ; ' he 
would really be of use to you, and how he would enjoy 
the sight of foreign parts !' 

Isabel raised her head with a look of approbation, 
such aa encouraged him to come a little nearer, and 
speak of the pleasure that her kindness had given to 
Clara. 

' There is a high spirit and originality about Claia, 
which make her a most amusing oompanion.' 

Isabel replied, ' I am very glad of an hour with her, 
especially now that I am without my sisters.' 

' She must be such a riddle to her respectable school- 
fellows, that intercourse beyond them must be doubly 
valuable.' 

' Poor child ! Is there no hope for her but going 
ont as a governess f 

' TJnluokily, we have no Church patronage for her 
brother; the only litely escape — unless, indeed, the uncle - 
in Peru, whom I begin to regard as rather mythical, 
should Bend an unavoidable shower of gold on them.' 

' I hope not,' said Isabel ; ' I could almost call their 
noble poverty a sacred i^ing. I never saw anything 
so beautiful as the reverent affection shown to Msrs. 
I>ynevor on Walter's birthday, when she was the 
Queen of the Night, and looked it, and her o!d pupils 
vied with each other in doing her honour. I have 
remembered the scene so often in looking at our faded 
dowagers here.' 

' I would defy Midas to make my Aunt Catharine a 
faded dowager,' said Louis. 

'No; but he could have robbed their homage of half 
— nay, all its grace.' 

They talked of Northwold, and Isabel mentioned 
various details of Mrs. Ponsonby, which she had learnt 
from Miss King, and talked of Mary with great feeling 
and affection. Never had Louis had anything so like 
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a conversation with Isabel, and he was more bewitched 
than ever by the entihusiaam and depth of sensibilities 
which she no longer concealed by coldness and reserve. 
In &ct, she had come to regard hitn as an accesaoiy of 
Xorthwold, and waa delighted to enjoy some exchange 
of 83'mpathy upon Terrace aubjecte—^ibove all, when 
sepwuted irom the school-room party. Time had 
brought her to perceive that the fantastic Viscount did 
not always wear motleys and it traa almost as refresh- 
ing as meeting with Clara, to have some change from 
the two worlds in which she lived. In her imaginary 
world, Adeline had just been rescued from tlie Corsairs 
by a knight hospitalier, with his vizor down, and was 
being conducted home by him, with equal probabilities 
of hia dying at her feet of a concealed mortal wounci, 
or conductmg her to her convent gate, and going off 
to be killed by the Afoors. The world of gaiety was 
more hollow and weaiisome than ever; and the sum- 
mons was as unwelcome to her as to Pitgocelyn, when 
Lord Ormersfield reuunded him that the ladies were 
going to an evening party, and that it was time to 
take leave. 

' Come with us, Fitgocelyn,' said hia aunt. ' They 
would be charmed to have you;' and she mentioned 
some lions, whose names made Louis look at bis father. 

' I will send the carriage for you,' said the Earl ; but 
Louis had learnt to detect the tone of melancholy 
relnctance in that apparently unalterable voice, and at 
once refused. Perhaps it was for that reason that 
Isabel let him put on her opera-cloak and hand her 
down stairs. ' I don't wonder at you,' she said ; ' I wish 
I could do the same.' 

' I wished it at first,' he answered ; ' but I could not 
have gone without a heavy heart.' 

'Are you young enough to expect to go to any 
gaieties without a heavy heart 1' 

' I am Sony for you,' said be, in hia peculiar tone : 
' I suppose I am your elder.' 
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' T am almost twnaty-four,' she said, with emphaaisL 

' Indeed I That must be the age for care, to judge 
by the change it has -worked in Jem Frost' 

The vorde yrexe prompted by a keen, sudden de«re 
to mail th^ effect; but he &iied to perceive any, for 
they were in a dark part of the entry, and her &/x vas 
turned away. 

' Fibzjocelyn,' said the Earl, on the vay home, ' do 
not think it necessajy to look at me whenever yon 
receive an invitation. It makes ns both appear ridicu- 
lous, and you are in every respect yonr own master.' 

' I had rather not, thank you,' eaid Louis, in an 
almost proTokingly indifferent tone. 

' It is fiill time you should assuiiie yonr own guidance.* 

' How little he knows how little that would suit him !* 
thought Louis, sighing deepoadiugly. ' Am I called on 
to sacrifice myself in everything, and never even satisfy 
himl' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

BEST rOB THE WEABT. 

Tberefore, arm tliee for the strib 
AH throughout thia mortal life. 
Soldier now and seiront true, 
Earth bebiod, uid beaveu in view. 

Ear. I. Williams. 

THE first impression on arriving at Northwold was, 
that the danger had been magnified. Mrs. Froat'a 
buoyant spirits had risen at the first respite; and 
though there was a weight on Mary's brow, she spoke 
cheerfully, and as if able to attend to other intereata, 
telling LouiB of her father's wish for some good work- 
men to superintend the mines, and asking Mm td 
consult his friends at Illershall on the subject. 

Lord Ormersfield came down encouraged by his visit 
to the invalid, whom he had found dressed and able to 
converse nearly as usual. She begged him to come to 
dinner the next day, and spend the evening with her, 
promising with a smile that if he would bring Louia, 
their aunt should chaperon Mary. 

When the Earl went upstairs after dinner, the other 
three closed round the fire, and talked in a tranquil, 
subdued strain, on various topics, sometimes grave, 
sometimes enlivened by the playfulness inherent in 
two of the party. Aunt Kitty spoke of her earlier 
days, and Louis and Mary ventured questions that they 
would have ordinarily deemed intrusive. Yet it was 
less the matter than the manner of their dialogue — the 

deep, unavowed fellow-feeling and mutual reliance 

which rendered it ao refi-eshing and full of a kind of 
tepose. Louis felt it like the strange bright stillness 
when birds sing their clearest, fullest notes, and the 

VOL. I. n 
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horizon reach of sty beams with the softest, brightest 
Radiance, just ere it be closed out by the thunder- cloud, 
whose first drops are pausing to descend ; and to Mary 
it was peace — peace which she was willing gratefully 
to taste to the utmost, from the instinctive perception 
that the call hfid come for her to brace all her powers 
of self-control and fortitude ; while to the dear old 
atmt, besides her enjoyment of her darling's presence, 
each hour was a boon that she could believe the pa- 
tient or the daughter, relieved and happy. 

Louis was admitted for a few minutes' visit to the 
eick-cbamber, and went up believing that he ought to 
be playful and cheerful ; but he was nearly ovei-oome 
by Mrs. Ponsonby's own brightness, as she hoped that 
her daughter and aunt had made themselves agreeable. 

' Thank you, I never was bo comfortable, not even 
when my foot was bad.* 

' I beheve you consider that a groat compliment.' 

' Yes, I never was ao much off my own mind, nor on. 
ether people's:' and the recollection of all he owed to 
Mrs. Ponsonby's kindness rushing over him, he looked 
BO much affected, that Mary was afraid of his giving 
way, and spoke of other matters; her mother responded, 
and he came away quite reassured, and believing Mrs. 
Frost's augury tlwt at the next call, the invalid would 
be in the drawing-room. 

On the way home, however, his &ther overthrew 
euch hopes, and made him aware of the true state of 
the case, — namely, that this was but the lull before 
another attack, which, whether it came within weeks 
or days, would probably be the last. 

' Does Mary knowl' 

' She does. She bears up nobly.' 

' A . "d what is to become of her)' 

The Earl sighed deeply. ' Lima ia her destiny. 
Her mother is bent on it, and mya that she wishes it 
herself; but oa one thing I am resolved : she shall not 
go alone! I have told her mother that 1 vriU go wiUt 
her, and not leave her without seeing what kind oi 
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home tbftt man has for her. M.a:ry — the mother, t 
mean — persiats in decltuiiig that he has reul ftffeotion 
for his diitd, and that her ]>resence will save him.' 

' I£ anything could—' broke out Louis. 
, ' It Bhonld I it ought ; but I do not trust him. I 
Imow Kobert Ponsonbj as his wife has never chosen 
to bnow him. This was not a time for disguise, 
Wtd I told her plainly what I thought of riskiug her 
daughter out there. But she called it Mary's duty— 
Baid that he was fully to be trusted where his child was 
concerned, and that Mary was no stranger &t Lima, but 
oould t^e care of herself and had muiy friends besides 
Oliver Dynevor there. But I told her that go with her 
I would!' 

' You to take the voyage ! Was not she glad 1' 

' I think she 'was relieved ; but she was over-grate' 
fdl and distressed, and entreating me to he patient 
with him. She need not fear. I never was a hasty 
man ; and I shall, oaly remember that she bears his 
name, and that he is Mary's fether — provided always 
that it is fit Mary should remain with him. Miserable ! 
I can understand that death may well come as a friend — 
But her daughterT he ezalaimed, giving way more 
than he might have done anywhere but in the darkj 
' how can she endure to leave her to such a &ther — to 
such prospects I' 

' She knows it b not only to such a &ther that she 
leaves her,' murmured Louis. 

'Her words — almost her words,' s^d the Earl, be- 
tween eameetnesa and impatience; 'but when these 
tJiinga oome to pressing realities, it is past me how 
such sayings are a consolation.* 

' Not if they were no more than sayings.' 

There was ulenc& Louis heard an occasional groan- 
ing sigh from his father, and sat still, with feelings 
strongly moved, and in^elled to one of his sudden and 
impetuous resolutions. 

The next morning, he ordered hb horse, saying he 
would bring the last report &om the Terrace. 
V 2 
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That afternoon, Mrs. PonHonby observed a tremu- 
lousDeBB in Muy's hand, and a williugnesa to keep her 
fece turned away ; and, on more minute glances, a 
swelling of ^e eyelids wag detected. 

' My dear,' said Mrs. Ponaonby, ' yon ehoald take a 
walk to-day. Pray go out with the Conwaya.' 

' Oh no, thank you, mamma.' 

'If the consins come in from Ormersfield, I sball 
tell Iiouis to takeyou to look at hia farm. It would be 
very good for you— My dear, what is it)' for Mary's 
ears and neck, all that she could see, were crimson. 

' Oh, mamma 1 he has been doing it again. I did not 
mean to have told yon — ' said Mary, the strong will 
to be calm forcing back the tears and even the flash. 

' Nay, dear child, nothing can hurt me now. Yon 
niuaf let me share all with you to the last What did 
you say to himf 

' I told him that I could not think of sncJi things 
now,' said Maty, almost indignantly. 

'And he 1' 

' He begged my pardon, and said he Only did it 
because he thought it might be a relief to you.' 

' Only ; did he say ' only)' ' 

' I am not sure. At least,' she added, with a deep 
Bgh, ' I thought he meant only — ' 

' And you, my dearetit, if you had not thought he 
meant only? 

'Don't ask me, mamma; I cannot think about itl' 

' Mary, dearest, I do wish to understand yon.' 

' Is it of any use for me to ask mjrselfl' said Mary. 

' I think it is. I do not say that there might not 
be insuperable obstacles; but I believe we ought to 
know whether you are still indifferent to Louis.' 

' Oh, that I never was I Nobody could be I 

' You know what I mean,' said her mother, slightly' 
smiliog. 

' Mamma, I don't know what to say,' re^ed Mary, 
after a pause. ' I had thought it wrong to let my 
thoughts take that course; but when he spoke in hu 
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ovn Boft, fentle voice, I felt, and I can't lielp it, that 
— he — could— comfort — me — better — than — any one.' 

Not hesitating, but slowly, almost iuAudibly, she 
brought out the words; and, as the t«ars gushed out 
irrepressibly with the last, she hastened from the 
room, and was seen no more till she bad recovered 
composure, and seemed to have dismissed the subject. 

Louis kept this second attempt a secret ; be was aot 
quite sure how he felt, and did not wish to discuss his 
rejection. At breakfast, he received a note from Mrs. 
Ponsouby, bej^og him to come to the Terrace at 
three o'clock; and the hope thus revived made him 
more conversationa! than he had been all the former day. 

He found that Mary was out walking, and he was 
at once conducted to Mrs. Ponsonb/s room, where he 
looked exceedingly rosy and confused, till she began 
.by holding out her hand, and saying, * I wish to thank 
you.' 

' I am a&aid I vexed Mary,' said Louis, with more 
than his uaual simplicity; ' bnt do you think there is 
no hopel I knew it was a bad time, but I thought 
it might make yon more at ease on her account ' 

' You meant all that was most kind.' 

' I thought I might just try,' pursued be, discon- 
solately, ' whether she did think me any steadier. I 
hope she did not think me very troublesome. I tried 
not to harass her much.' 

' My dear Louis, it is not a question of what you 
call steadiness. It is the old story of last summer, 
when yoa thought us old ones so much more rom«itic 
than younelf.' 

' You are thinking of Miss Conway,' said Louis, 
blashing, bat with curious ndiveti. ' Well, I have 
been thinking of that, and I really do not believe there 
was anything in it. I did make myself rather a fool 
at Beaucbastel, and Jem would have made me a 
greater one; but you know my father put a stop to it. 
Thinking her handsomer than other people can't be 
Jove, can it I" 
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' Not alone, oertainly.' 

' And acttully,' he pursued, ' I don't believe I erer 
think of her when I aid out of the way of faer I Ho, 
indeed ! if I had not believed that was all over, do you 
think I could have eaid what I did jefiterday f 

' Not nnlees yon believed so.' 

'Well, but teally you don't oonaid^ how littJe I 
have seen of her. I wea in awe of her at fint, and 
einoe, I have kept away on purpose. I never ^t on 
with her at all till the other evening. I don't believe 
I care for her one bit. Then,' enddenly pausing, and 
changisg his tone, ' you don't trust me after alL' 

' I da I trust your principle and kdndneaa im- 
plicitly ; but r think the very innocence of your bxaxt 
prevents you from knowing what you are about.' 

' It is very hard,' said Louis; ' every one will have it 
that I must be in love, till I shall have to believe so 
myself and when I know it cannot come to good.' 

' You are making younelf more simple than yon 
really are,' said Mrs. Fonsonby, half provoked. 

Louis shut hia eyea, and seemed to be ronaing his 
faculties; then, taking a new turn, he earnestly said, 
' You know that the promises must settle the question, 
anA keep my affections fast.' 

' Ah, Xiouis I there is the point. Othen, true and 
sincere as yourself, have broken their own hearts, and 
those of others, from having made vows in wilful igno- 
mnce of latent feelings. It would be a sin in me to 
allow you to bind yourself to Mary, with so little 
comprehension as you have of your own sentiments,' 

* Then I have done wrong in proposing it.' 

' What would have been wrong in some cases, was 
more of blindness — ay, sjid kindn<>ss — in yon. Louis, 
I cannot tell you my gratitude for yonr wish to take 
care of my dear girl,' she said, with tears in her eyes. 
* I hope you fully understand me.' 

' I see I have made a fool of myself again, and tiiat 
you have a right to be veiy angry with me,' 

* Not quite,' said Mrs. Fonsonby, smiling; ' bnt I 
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am going to give you some advice. Settle your mind 
aa to MiHB Conway. Your father ia beginning to per- 
ceive that his distrust woa undeserved ; be baa pror 
mised me not to object in case it should be for your 
true happiness; and I do believe, for my own part, 
that, in some respects, she ia better fitted for hia 
daugbter-in-law thtin my poor Mary.' 

' No one ever was half as good as Mary !* cried Louts. 
' And this is what you tell me T 

' Mind, I don't tell yon to propose to her, nor to 
commit yourself in any way : 1 only tell yon to put 
yoomelf in a position to ibnn a reasonable judgment 
of your own feelings. That is due to her, to ynui-selfi 
and to your wife, be she who she may.' 

Louis sighed, and presently added, smiling, ' I am 
not going to rave about preferenoes for another; but I 
do want to know whether anything can be done for 
poor Jem Froat.' 

' Ha ! bos he anything of this kind on his mind 7 

' He does it in grand style — disconsolate, frantio, and 
&OBty; but he pnsles me completely by disclosing 
nothing but that he haa no hope, and thinks me his 
rival Can nothing be done f 

' No, Louis,' said Mrs. Ponsonby, decidedly; 'I have 
no idea that there ia anything in that quarter. What 
may be on his mind, I cannot tell : I am sure Aat be 
is not on Maiy's.' 

Louis rose. ' I have tired you,' he said, ' and yoa 
are very patient with my fooleries.' 

' You have been very patient with many a lecture 
of mine, Louis.' 

' There are very few who would have thought me 
worth lecturing.' 

' Ah, Louis 1 if I did not like you so well for what 
you are, I should still feel the right to lecture you, 
when I remember the night I carried you to your 
&ther, and tried to make him believe that you would 
be bis comfort a^d blessing. I think you have taught 
him the leaaon at last 1' 
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' T<m have done it all,' said Louis, with deep feeling. 

' And now, may I say what more I want to see in 
joul If you could acquire more resolution, more 
manliness — will yon pardon my saying so Y 

' Ah I I have alwajs found myself the identical weak 
man that all books give up ss a hopeless case,' said 
Louis, accepting; the intputation more easily than she 
could have supposed poa^ble. 

' Kr\' she said, Tigoroualy, ' yon have not come to 
ymte ume of life without openings to evil that yon 
could not have resisted if you had been really weak.' 

' IKsiaste — and ndher a taste for being quizzed,' 
Mid Loui& 

' Hmm an not weakness. Your will ia indolent, 
and TUtt tak« refuge in bncying that you want strength. 
Boom yoorad^ not to be dnfted about — make a line 

^ JIt &thcr wiQ have me walk in no line bnt his own.' 
' Yw hai« aenae not to make duty to him an excuse 
fer ikiMcncQ and dtdiks of re^tmsibility. You have 
<MliMi<&^^iuiinK<dTtNiiaB)f b; acting |weci|ntately; and 
IMW vwa ai« Uuwwi^ nxuself pnme upon him, in a 
w«T tttat B uswHe for inm both.' 

* I tK<w'i ki»»w wkat to do r aiid Louis. ' When I 
titM^l tW aiat «f mj life waa to be to devote myself 
tv> t^ WK^a^ T<Mt — av, and he too— tdl me to stand 

" It wilt W a ifeaypoiHtBatmt to him, if you do not 
iKt »w4 ^-Mk &w fwwsrif— T^ and wwse than dis- 
«4>y>Mia«M<MKV H* knows wW loar devotional habits 
*** ' ,?*^ '*" ** *** ?*• waatiBg in finnnen or energy, 
W*t;i:«Mi?»n.»U AjBwtasbdo^ingtotbe aofter 

|M««: >M' viMNT aMWKk.' 

"vV *•* WnMnanr," »xdauii«d Loois, indignantly, 
^ «W CMwfiMMfe 1 *TCr dk»w«i eame fitnn nothing 

' t ^<»^<« ^ Xm Um sw Aat &«■ tloMB make a 
<M«<N>V«; «B>(.l«M»-vw&«iwkHtttdi£!rau»it 
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Iiotda bowed Us head thoughtfully. 
.' Yob, who are both eon and daaghter to him, may 
give up schemes and pleasares for his sake, and may 
undertake work for wbiGh you bare no natural turn ; 
but, however jou may cr<ss yoor irudtnatuma, never be 
led contrary to your judgment. Then, and with per- 
aeverance, I think you will be safe.' 

' Perseveraoce— your old lesson.' 

' Yes ; you must learn to work over the moment 
when novelty is gone and fiiilure b^ins, even 
though your father sbould treat tbe matter as a 
crotdiet of your own. If you know it is worth doing, 
go on, and he will esteem you and it.' 

' My poor private judgment I you work it hard I 
when it baa generally only run me full-drive into 
some egregious blunder T 

* !Not your true debberate judgment, exercised 
with a sense of responsibOity. Humility must not 
cover your lamness. You bave socb qualities and 
such talents as must be intended to do good to others, 
not to be trifled away in fitful exertions. Uake it 
your great effort to see clearly, and then to proceed 
steadfastly, without slackening either from weariness 
or the persuasions of otbera.' 

' And you won't let me bave tbe one person who 
can see clearly, and keep me steady)' 

' To be your husband, instead of your wife ! !No, 
Xiouis ; you must leam to take yourself on your own 
■ hands, and lean neither on your fetber, nor on any one 
else on earth, before you can be fit for Mary, or — ' 

'And if I didf b^an Lotiis. 

.' You would make a man of yourself,' sbe said, 
interrupting him. 'That is tbe first thing — not a 
reed slukeu with tbe wind. Yon can do it; there is 
nothing that Grace cannot do.' 

' I know there is qpt,' said Louis, reverently. 

' And, oh I tbe bles^g that yon would so bring on 
yourself and on your dear father I You have alr^y 
learnt to make bun happier than I ever looked to see 
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him ; and yoa miut be enei^tic and cousiBtent, that 
BO he me,j respect, not yon, but the Power which cam 
give you the strength.' 

Louis's heart was too full to make any answer. 
His. Fonaonby lay back in her chair, as thongh ex- 
hausted by the eneigy with which she bad spokeo the 
last worda ; and there was a long ailenoe. He thought 
he ought to go, and yet could not resolve to move. 
At last she spoke — ' Good-bye, Louis. Come what 
may, I know Mary will fiud in you the — all that I 
have found your father.' 

' Thank you, at least, for saying that,' said Lonia. 
' If yon would only hold out a hope — I wish it more 
than ever now 1 I do not believe that I should ever 
do as well with any one dse! Will you not give me 
any prospect 1' 

' Be certain of your own heart, Louis 1 Nay,' as she 
saw his face brighten, ' do not take that ss a promise. 
Let me give you a few parting words, as the motto I 
should like to leave with you — ' Quit yourselves like 
men ; be strong.' And bo, Louis, whatever be your 
fixed and resolute purpose, bo it be accordant with the 
Will of Heaven, you would surdy, I believe, attain 
it ; and well do you know how I should rejoice to 
see' — She broke ofl^ and said, more feebly, ' I must 
not go on any longer. Let me wish you good-bye, Louis: 
I have loved you only less than my own child !' 

Louis knelt on one knee beside her, held her hand, 
and bowed down his face to hide the shower of teoia* 
that fell, while a mothei^B kiss and a mother's blessing 
were on his brow. • 

He went down stairs, and out of the house, and 
took his horse from the inn stablra, without one word 
to any one. The ostlera said to each other that the 
young Lord was in great trouble about the lady at th« 
Terrace. 

Mary came home; and if she knew why that long 
walk had been urged on her, she gave no sign. She 
saw her mother worn and tired, and she restrained all 
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perception tbat eke was ocoiBokiiis that there had been 
agitation. She ^oke qoietl; of the spring floweis 
that ehe had seen, and of the peoplewhom she hod 
met J ahe gave her mother her tea, and moved about 
with almost an increase of tiie studied quietness 
of the siok-room. Only, wh«a Mrs. Frost came in for 
an hour, Mary drew back into a oom«r with her 
knitting, and did not speak. 

' Mar^,' said her mother, when she osjne back &am 
lighting her aunt down stain, 'oome to me, my 
child." 

Mary came, and her mother took both her hands. 
They were chilly ; and there was a little pulse on 
Ma^s temple that risibly throbbed, and almost 
seemed to leap, with fearful rapidity. 

* Dear child, I had no power to talk before, or I 
would not have kept yon in suspense. X am airaid it 
will not da' 

' I was sure of it,' said Mary, almost in a whisper; 
' Dear mamma, you should not have vexed and tired 
yourseK' 

' I comforted myself,' ssid Mrs. Fonsonby ; ' I said 
things to him that I had longed to say, and how 
beantifully be took them I But I could not feel that 
he knew what he was about much better than he did 
the first time.' 

' It would not be right,' said Mary, in her old tone. 

' I think your father might bar* been persuaded. 
I would have written, ftud done my ntmost — ' 

' Oh, mamma, anytiiiiig rather than you should hciTe 
that worry I' 

' And I think things will be different — he is 
softened, and will be more sa But it is foolish to 
talk in this way, and it may be well that titt tnal 
should not be nu^e ; though that was not the reason 
I answered Lonis as I did.' 

' I suppose it will be Miss Conway,' said Mary, 
toying to smile. 

' At least, it ought to be no one else tall he has seen 
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enough of her to form a judgment withont the charm 
of pi'ohibition^ and this he may do without committing 
himself as they are so nearly connected. I most ask 
his father to ^ve him distinct permission, and then I 
Bholl have done with these things.' 

Mary would not break the silence, nor recall heee to 
.earthly interests ; but she returned to the subject, 
saying, wistfiilly, ' Can you tell me that you are con- 
tent, dear child 1' 

' Quite content, thank you, mamma — I am certain it 
is right,' said Mary. 'It would be taking a wrong 
advantikge of his oompassion. I fall too &r short of 
what would be wanted to make him happy.' 

She spoke firmly, but her eyes were full of tears. 
Her mother felt as if no one coold &il of happiness 
with Mary, but, controlling the impulse, said, ' It is 
beat, dearest ; for you could not bear to feel yourself 
unable to make him happy, or to fancy he might have 
more peace without you. My dear, your prospect is 
not all I could have wished or planned, but this would 
be too cruel' 

,' It is my duty to go to papa,' said Mary, ' What 
would be B^sh could not turn out well.' 

' If you could be sure of hie feelings — if he were 
only less strangely youthful — No,' she added, breaking 
o^ as if rebuking herself 'it is not to be thought of; 
but I do not wonder at you, my poor Mary — I never 
aaw any one so engaging, nor in whom I could place 
such confidence.' 

' I am so glad !' swd Mary, gratefully. ' You used 
not to have that confidence.' 

' I feai-ed hia being led. Now I feel m sore as any 
one can dare of his goodness. But I liavi been talking 
to him about self-reliance and cousisteuty. He is so 
devoid of ambition, and so inert and diffident when 
not in an impetuous fit, that I dread his doing no good 
as well as no evil.' 

Maiy shook her head. Did she repress the ex- 
pression of the sense that her arm had sometimes given 
him steadiness and fixed his aim i 
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' The resemblance to his mother struck me more 
than ever,' contintied Mrs. Fonsonbj. ' There is &r 
more mind and soul, but almost the same nature — all 
bright, indolent sweetnesa, craviug for sometliiag to 
lean on ; but he shows what she might have been with 
the same principles. Dear boy ! may he do well !' 

' He will be very bappy with Miss Conway,' said 
Mary. ' She will learn to appreciate all he eaya aud 
does — her enthusiasm will spur him on. I shall bear 
of them.' 

The unbreathed sigb seemed to be added to the 
weight of oppression on Mary'ti patient breai^t ; but she 
kept her eye steady, her brow unruffled. 

All the joys did indeed appear to be passing from 
her with her mother, and she felt as if she should 
never know anotherhourof gladness, nor of rest in full 
&ee open-hearted confidence ; but she could not dwell 
either on herself or on the future, and each hour that 
her mother was spared to her was too precious to bo 
wasted or pro&ued by aught that was persoDul. 

Mrs. Ponaonby herself realized the weary soon to 
be at rest, the harassed well nigh beyond the reach of 
troubling. She treated each earthly care and interest 
as though there were peace in laying it down for the 
last time. At intervals, as she was able, she wrote a- 
long letter to her husband, to accompany the tidings 
of her death; aud she held several conversatious with' 
Mary on her conduct for the future. She hoped much 
from Mary's influence, for Mr. Pousonby was fond of 
hia daughter, and would not willingly dwplay himself 
in hia worst colours before lier; and Mary's steudiness 
of spirits and nerves might succeed, where her own 
liability to tears and trembling had always been a 
provocation. Her want of judgment in openly pre- 
ferring her own relations to his uncongenial sister 
had sown seeds of estrangement and discord which 
had given Mrs. Ponsonby some cause for self-re- 
proach, and she felt great hope that her daughter 
would prevail where she had failed. I'here was little 
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danger tint lie vonld not ehow Haiy afieotdon enongh 
to make her home-duties laboura of love ; and at her 
age, and with her dispoaitioii, she could both take care 
of herself, and be an anconsdoua restraint on h^ 
fiither. Tba trost and bop« that she would be the 
neana (tf weaning her father from evil, and brining 
him home a ohuiged man, was Mrs. Fonsonby'a last 
bright yision. 

■ Ab to scruples on Lord Ormerafield becoming Mary's 
escort on the voyage, Mrs, Ponsonby perceired his de- 
termination to be £xed beyond remonstrance. Perhaps 
^e oooJd neither regret that herdangbter should have 
such a protector, nor bear to reject bis but kindnes ; 
md she might hare lingering hopes uf the consequences 
of his meeting her hnsband, at a time when the hearts 
of both would be Boft«ned. 

These matters arranged, she closed out the world. 
Louis saw her but once again, when other words than 
tlieir own were spoken, and when the scene brooght 
back to him a like one which had seemed his own &ir6- 
well to this earth. His thread of life was lengthened 
• — here was the moment to pray that it might be 
strengthened. Firm pnrpose wss wakening within 
bim, and the battle-cry rang again in hiu ears — ' Quit 
yonreelves like men ; be strong !' 
. His eye sought Mary. She loolced, indeed, like one 
vbo coidd ' suffer and be strong.' Her brow was calm, 
though as if a load sat on her, borne too patiently to 
mar her peace. The end shone upon her, though, the 
{nth might be bid in gloom : one step at a time was 
enough, and she was bleat above all in her mother's 
good hope. 

A hush was on them all, aa though they were w&tdi- 
ing while a tired, overtasked child sank to rest. 

There was a apace of suffering, when Mary and Miss 
Mercy did all that love could do, and kept Mrs. Frost 
^m the sight of what she could neither oheer nor 
alleviate, and when all she could do was to talk over 
tJie past with Lord Ormersfield. 
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Then came a brief iuterval of relief and oonsoionB- 
nees, precious for ever to Mary'a reooUeotion. The 
last words of aught beneath were — ' My dearest 
lore to yonr fether. Tell him I Icnow now bow much 
he has to forgive.' 

The tender, impulsive, overhasty spirit had wronght 
for itself some of the trials that had chastened and 
perfected it, even while breaking down the earthly 
tabernacle, so as to set free the weary Boul, to enter 
into Rest! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

HOONSHIfiH. 

He talked of da^^erx uid of darts. 

Of pHWioDi and of paina, 
Of weepiDg eyes and wounded hearts. 

Of Icisses and of chains ; 
But still the lady shook her head. 

And swore by yea and nay, 
My whole was all that he had sojd, 

And all (hat he could eay. 

W. Mackwobtb Pkaed. 

MARY'S Btrength gave Tray. She was cftim and 
self-possessed as ever} she saw Lord Ormerafield, 
wrote to her aunt, made all necessary arrangements, 
and, after the funeral, moved to Mrs. Frost's bouse. 
But, though not actually ill, she was incapable of 
exertion, could not walk up stairs without fatigue; 
and after writing a letter, or looking over papers. 
Aunt Catharine would find her leaning back, ao wan 
and exhausted, that she could not resist being laid 
down to rest on the sofa- 
She shrank from seeing any fresh face, and the effort 
of talking to the Earl resulted in such weariness and 
quiet depression that Mrs. Frost dared not preas her 
to admit any one else, eiicept Luuis, who rode to the 
Terrace almost e^eryday^ but when the kind aunt, 
believing there must be solace in the sight of her 
boy, begged to bring him in, Ufary answered, with 
unusual vehemence, ' Pray don't : tell him I cannot 
see any one.' And when Mrs. Frost returned from a 
sorrowful talk with Louis, she believed that Mary had 
been weeping. 
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Louis was Bad enough. Out of the few friends of 
his childhood he could ill afford to lose one, and he 
grieved much for his &ther, to whom the loss was veiy 
great. The Earl strove, in his old &ahion, to stifle 
sorrow in letters of businesa, but could not succeed: 
the result wss, that he would discuss the one, Mary's 
past, and the other, Mary's future, till time wased 
so short that he gladly accepted hia son's assistance. 
Conveisations with fiichardson and orders to Fmmp- 
ton devolved on Louis, and the desire to do no mischief 
caused him to employ his intellect in acquiring a new 
habit of attention and accuracy, 

His reverence for Mary was doubled, and he was 
much concerned at his exclusion, attributing it to his 
mistimed proposals, and becoming sensible that he had 
acted boyishiy and without due respect. With a 
longing desire to do anything for her, be dared not 
even send her a greeting, a flower, or a book, lest it 
should appear an intrusion ; and but (oi his mourniul 
looks, bis aunt would have been almost vexed at hie so 
often preventing bet from going to make another 
attempt to induce his cousin to see him. 

Muy first roused herself on finding that Lord 
Oirmersfield was taking it for granted that she would 
wait t(t hear from her &ther before sailing for Peru. 
The correspondence which had passed since her mother 
had begun to decline, had convinced her that he 
espected and wished for her without loss of time, and 
the vessel whose capt^n he chiefly trusted was to sail 
at the end of May. She entreated to be allowed to go 
alone, declaring that she had no fears, and would not 
endure that the Earl should double Cape Horn on her 
account; but he stood fast — he would not be deprived 
of the last service that he could render to her mother, 
and he had not reliance enough on her father to let 
her go out without any guardian or friend. 

Becent letters fi^m Mr. Ponsonby and from Oliver 
Dynevor reiterated requests for an intelligent man 
conversant with mining operations, and Oliver had 

TOi> I. Z 
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indicated ft person 'wbom be remeinbered at Gheve- 
leigh; bat, as his mother said, he foi^ot that people 
grew old in the Eastern heniispbere, and the appUca- 
tion was a i^nre. Finding that Mary reg&rded it as 
her charge, Fitzjoceljn volunteered to go to BlerBhall 
to coDBnlt his Mend Mr. Dobhs; and his first meeting 
with Utay was spent in receiving bnsiness-like instruo- 
tions aa to the person for whom he shoold inquire. 

There were some who felt dubious when he was 
seen walking back fi^m the station with a young man 
who, in spite of broadcloth and growth, was evidently 
Tom Madison. 

' I could not help it, Maiy,' said IiOuis ; ' it was not 
my fault that Dobbs would recommend him.' 

Mr. Dobba had looked this way and that, and con- 
cluded with, ' Well, Lord Fitzjocelyn, I do not know 
who wovdd answer your purpose better than the young 
fellow you sent here a year ago.* 

It appeared tihat Tom had striven assiduously both 
to learn his buaineBa and to improve himself; and, 
having considerable abilities, already brightened and 
sharpened by Louis, his progress had been surprising. 
He bad no low tastes, and was perfectly to be relied 
on for all essential points; but Mr. Dobbs owned that 
he should be relieved by parting with him, as 4ie was 
not liked by hia fellows, and was thought by the fore- 
men to give himself aim. Quarrels and misunder- 
standings had armea eo often, that he himself had 
been obliged to exert an influence on his behalf, which 
he feared might make him obnoxious to the acoosation 
of partiality. He considered that the lad had worth, 
ETubatance, and promise far beyond his fellows ; but hia 
blunt, haughty manners, impatieace of rough jokes, and 
rude avoidance of the unrefined, made him the olgect 
of their dislike, so that it was probable that he would 
thrive mnch better abroad and in anthority; and at hia 
age, he was more likely to . adapt himself to circum- 
stances, and learn a new language, than an older man, 
more used to routine. 
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The Tiaion of the land for digging gold and silver 
aeemed about to be realised, juat as Tom had been 
growing learned enough to despise it. Enterprise and 
hopes of fortune made bim -wild to go; and Mary, 
after reading Dobba's letter, and laying before Ziouis the 
various temptations of Lima, found that he thought 
England to the full as dangerous for hia proligi. She, 
therefore, sent for the young man, and decided as dis- 
passionately as she could, upon taking him. 

The Ormersfield world was extremely indignant; 
Frampton and Gervas propheded that no good would 
come of such a choice, and mu^etled at the Ticar, 
who gave the lad lodging in his house, and spent the 
evenings in giving bim such mathematical instruction 
and teaching of other kinds, as he thought most likely 
to be nsefol to him. 

To his surprise, however, Tom was much more grave 
and sober-minded under his promotion than could have 
been expected. Louis, who had undertaken his outfit, 
was almost disappointed to find him ao much ont of 
heart, and so little responsive to cheerful auguriesj 
and at last a little hint at bantering about the indi- 
vidual at the Terrace explained his despondence. 

It was all over. Charlotte had hardly spoken to 
him iriiile he was waiting at N'o. 5, and Miss Faith- 
ftdl's Martha had told bim there had been nothing 
but walking and talking with lady Conway's fine 
butler, and that Charlotte would never have nothing 
more to say to him I Now I Just as be might have 
spoken 1 Was it not enough to knock the heart out 
of it all } He never wished to go near No. 5 again. 

lionis strongly advised him at least to know bis 
fate, and declared that for his part, he would never 
take any Mrs. Martha's word, ra^er than that of the 
lady herself. Speak out, and, of course, Mont- 
rose's famous motto came in, and was highly appre- 
ciated by Tom, though he stiU shook his heiid ruefully, 
08 he recollected what a lout he had been at his last 
z 2 
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meeting irith Ch&rlotte, and how little he could com- 
pare with such a £ne gentleman as had been described, 
' And she a1wa3's had a taste for gentility.' 

' Well, Tom, I would not wish to see a better gen- 
tleman any day, than jou have staff enough ia you to 
make; and, if Charlotte be a giri worth having, shell 
value that more than French polish. You're getting 
polished, too, Tom, and will more as you get better 
and sounder, and that polish will be true and not 
French.' 

Meantime Charlotte had been in twenty states of 
mind. Had Tom striven at once to return to the 
former terma, the Lady of E^schalott might have treated 
it as mere natural homage, compared him with Dela- 
ford's, delicate flatteries, and disclaimed him. She had 
been chilling and shy at the first meeting, expecting 
him to presume on his promotion ; but when he was 
gone, came no more, except for necessary interviewg 
with Sfiss Ponsonby, and then merely spoke civilly, 
and went away directly, her heart began to fail her. 
If^eglect mortified her; she was first aSronted, sure 
she did not care, and resolved to show that she did not; 
but then the vexation became stronger; she wondered 
if he had beard of Delaford, was angry at her inter- 
course with the butler being deemed an offence, 
and finally arrived at a, hearty longing for a return 
to old tames. Vanity or affection, one or the other, 
demanded Tom's allegiance. 

And Tom come at last. He did not come by moon- 
light — he did not come at all romantically ; but as aha 
vras washing vegetables, he stood by the scullery dooTj 
and made no elegant circum locations. Would she be 
his wife, some time or other } and he would try to be 
worthy of her. 

Fit^ooelyn had judged her rightly I Soond true love 
had force enough to dispel every illusion of sertimeutal 
flattery. Charlotte burst into a flood of tears, and, 
sobbing behind her apron, confessed that she never 
liked nobody like Tom ; but she was afrtud he would 
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think she bad been false to bim, for slie did like 
Mr. Delaford's talk, all about poetry and serenades ; 
bnt Bbe never ironld beed bim no more, not if he went 
down on his kneea to her. 

•Tom was a great deal more likely to perform that 
feat. 

He stood bis ground when Mrs. Beckett came in, 
and told her all about it, and the good old Botd mingled 
her teare with Charlotte's, wished them joy, and 
finished washing the greens. Nevertbeleas Mrs. Frest 
thought the kitchen-clock was very slow. 

Their 'walkingtogetber'wasrecognised. Martha was 
very angry with Jane, and predicted that the young 
vagabone would never be heard of more ; and that 
the only benefit would be, that it would settle the 
girl's mind, and hinder her from encouraging any 
mora followers. And even Mrs. Frost had her doubt^ 
Hot prudent oounflel interfered with Tom's wish to 
carryout poor little Charlotte as his wife; and they bad 
to content themselves with a betrothal until they 
should have 'saved something,' exchanging brooches, 
each with a memorial lock of hair. During the 
remaining week, the Lady of Eschalott neither ate nor 
slept, and though she did her work, her tears never 
seemed to cease. She defended herself by averring 
that Miss Ponsonby's pillow was soaked every morning ; 
bnt if Mary's heavy eyelids corroborated her, her de- 
meanour did not. Mary was busy in dismantling the 
house and in packing up; speaking little, but always 
considerate and self-poaaeased, and resolute in avoiding 
all excitement of feeling. She would not go to Or- 
mersfield, e» the Earl proposed, even for one day; and 
a few books connected with the happy lessons of last 
summer, were given into Mrs. Frost's keeping, with 
the steady, calm words, ' I had better not bike them.' 
She made no outpouring even to that universal, loving 
confidante, Aunt Catharine ; and the final parting did 
not break down her self-restraint, though, as the last 
bend of her bead was given, the last chimney of North- 
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wold disappeared, her sensation of heartache almost 
amovmted ti> sickening. 

She 'was going to Bryanston Square. Her aunt 
had been ae kind as possible, and had even oSered to 
come to Northwold to feteh her home; but Mary had 
been too considerate to alloir her to think of so 
dreaditd a journey, and had in fiictj been glad to be 
left only to her own Aunt Catharine. The last letters 
which had passed between Mrs. Ponsonby and Aunt 
Melicent had been such as two sincere Christian 
women could not lail to write in such circumstances 
as must soften down all asperities, alleviate jn^udice 
and variance, and be a prelude to that perfect unity 
whenallmiaundeTstandingR shall end forever; and thus 
Mary had the comfort of knowing that the two whom 
she loved so fondly, had parted with all matual 
affection and cordial honour. 

She really loved the little prim stiff figure who 
stood on the stairs to welcome her. The house had 
been her home for ten of the most home-fonning years 
of her life, and felt ^miliar and kindly; it was very 
quiet, and it was an unspeakable comfort to be with 
one who talked fi-eely of her father with blind par- 
tiality and love, and did not oppress her with implied 
compaHsioa for her return to him. 

Tet Mary could not help now and then being 
sensible that good Aunt Melicent was not the fountain 
of wisdom which she used to esteem her. Kow and 
then a dictmn would sound narrow and questionable, 
objections to books seemed mistaken, jud^ents of 
people hard, and without/sufficient foundation; and 
when Mary tried to argue, she found herself decidedly 
set down, with as much confident superiority as if she 
had been still sixteen years old. Six years spent in 
going to the other side of the world, and in seeing 
80 many varieties of people, did not seem to Aunt 
Melicent to have conferred half so much experience aa 
sleeping evety night in Bryanston Sqnare, daily 
reading the Morning Poat, and holding intercourse 
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-with a London world of a dozen old ladiea, three 
curates, and a doctor. 

The vorst of it 'was, that a hnrt and angry tender- 
ness was always excited in Mary's mind by the manner 
of any reference to Northwold or Ormersfield. It 
seemed to be fixed, beyond a doubt, that everything 
there most have been wrong and fashionable; and even 
poor dear Aunt Kitty was only spoken of with a 
charitable hope that auction had tanght her to see the 
error of her days of worldly display. 

It was allowed that there was nothing objectionable 
in Clara Frost, who waa subdued by the sight of 
Mary's deep mourning, and in silent formal company 
could be grave and formal too. But there was a 
severe shock in a call &om Lady Oonway and Isabel ; 
and on their departure Mary was cross-examined, in 
the hope that they had been outrageously gay at 
Northwold, and for want of any such depositions, was 
regaled with histories of poor lady Fitzjocelyn's 
vanities, which had not lost by their transmission 
through twenty-two years and twice as many mouths. 

Still more unpleasant was the result of a visit from 
the Earl and his son to appoint the day of starting for 
Liverpool. Louis was in no mood to startle any one ; 
he was very sad at heart, and only anxious to be inof- 
fenaive ; but hia air was quite enough to give umbn^, 
and cause the instant remark, 'I never saw such a 
puppy !' 

Nothing but such angry incoherenoy ocoarred to 
Mary, that she forcibly held her peace, but could not 
prevent a burning crimson from sprMding over her 
&ce. She went and stood at the window, glad that 
Miss Fonsonby had just taken up the newspaper, which 
she daily read from end to end, and then posted for 
Lima. 

By and by came a little dry cough, as she went 
through the presentations at the levee, and read out 
' Viscount Fitzjocelyn, by the Earl of Ormersfield.' 

Mary's mind made an exoursioii to the dear Yeo- 
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maniy anit, till lier aunt, having farther hnnted them 
out among the Earls and Visconnta Bummed up at 
the end, seTerel; demanded whether ^e had known of 
their intention. 

' I knew he was to be presented.' 

' Quite the young man of &shion. Ko doubt be- 
ginning that course, as if tbe estate were not sufficiently 
impoverished already. I am not surprised at the report 
that Lord Ormerafield was veiy anxious to secure your 
fortune for his son.' 

This was too much, and Mary exclaimed, ' He 
never believes in any fortune that depends on specu- 
lation.' 

' Oh, BO there ,waa nothing in it !' stud Miss Ponsonby, 
who would have liked the satisfaction of knowing that 
her niece had re&sed to be a Countess; and, while 
Mary was debating whether her silence were untruth- 
fid, her bent head and glowing cheek betrayed her, 
'Ah ! my dear, I will ask no questions; I see yon have 
been annoyed. £t always happens when a girl with 
expectations goes among needy nobility.' 

' You would not say that, if you knew the circum- 
stances,' said Mary, looking down. 

' I wont distress you, my dear ; I know yon are too 
wise a gii'l to be dazzled with worldly splendooira, and 
that is enough for me.' 

The poor old furniture at Ormersfield 1 

Mary held her tongue, though reproaching herself 
for cruel injustice to all that was dearest to her, but 
how deny her refusal, or explain the motives. 
. Ifot that her aunt wanted any explanation, except 
her own excellent training, which had Baved her niece 
irom partaking her mother's infatuation for great 
people. She had a grand secret to pour into the bosom 
of her intimates in some lite-drtite tea-party by-and-hy; 
and poor Mary little guessed at the glorification of her 
prudence which was flowing from ber aunt's well- 
mended pen, in a long letter to Mr. Ponsonby. She 
thought it right that he should be informed, ak^ said, 
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that their dear Maty had condncted berself aocording 
to their foadeat wishes; that the relations, among 
whom she had unfortimatelf been thrown, had formed 
designs on her fortune, auch as they had every reason 
to expect; that every solicitation Imd been employed, 
but tiiat Maty had withstood all that would have been 
most alluring to girla brought up to esteem mere 
worldly advantages. It waa extremely gratifying, the 
more so as the young gentleman in question might be 
considered as strikingly handsome to the mere outward 
eye, which did not detect the stamp of fiivolity, and 
the effect of an early introduction to the world of 
&ahion and dissipation. She trusted that their dear 
young heiress would have a better &te, owing to her 
own wisdom, than being chosen to support the extrava- 
gance of a young titled adventurer. 

Having worked herself up into enthusiastic admira- 
tion of her own work, Miss Fonsonby was kinder than 
ever to her niece, and pitied her for being harassed 
with Lord Fitzjocelyn's company to Liverpool. 

Mary waa not as much relieved as she had expected, 
when her hand had been released from his pressure, 
and she had seen the last glimpse of his returning 
boat 

Henceforth her imagination was to picture him only 
with Isabel Conway. 

And so Viscount Fitzjocelyn was left with more 
liberty than he knew what to do with. He was disin- 
clined to begin the pursuit of Miss Conway, as if this 
would involve a want of delicacy and feeling, and ho 
had no other object The world waa before him, but 
when he drove to the Liverpool Station, he was un- 
willing to exert his mind to decide for what ticket 
to ask. 

The bias was given by the recollection of a message 
from his father to Frampton. It would be less trouble 
to go home than to write, and, besides. Aunt Catharine 
was alone. 8he was Ms unftuling friend, and it would 
be a great treat to liave her to himself. 
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Home then lie %reat, trliere be spent the long sammer 
days in listless, desultoiy, busy idleness ; often alon^ 
dreamiDg over last year; oft^ passing hia evenings 
vitb. his aunt, or bringing ber to see bis designs; 
dining out vbenever be was invited, and returning 
odd iincertaiii answers wben Mr. Calcott asked him 
what he was going to do, 

Mr. Holdsworth was going to leave James in charge 
of bis parish, and take a walking tonr in Cornwall, and 
perrersely enough, Louis's &ncy fixed on joining him ; 
and was much disappointed when Mm Frost proved, 
beyond dispute, that an ankle, which a little over baste 
or &tigue always rendered lame, would be an iin&ir 
drag upon a companion, and that if be went at all, it 
must not be on his own feet. 

At last. Lady Conway made a descent upon North- 
wold. Paris bad become so tranquil that she bad no 
hesitation in taking her two elder daughters to make 
their promised visit ; and such appeals were made to 
Louis to join them, that it became more troublesome 
to refuse than to comply, and, at the shortest noUce, 
he prepared to set out as the escort of the Conway 

' Now for it !' he thought. ' If she be the wom^ 
I cannot fail to find It out, between the inns and the 
sights r 

Short as the notice was, tbe Lady of Eschalott could 
have wished it shorter. No sooner had Mr. Delaford 
set foot in the House Beautiful, than Mrs. Martha an- 
nounced to bim that he would be happy to hear that 
Charlotte Arnold was going to be married to a very 
respectable young man, whom abe had known all lus 
life, and to whom Mr. l>ynevor and Miss Fonsonby had 
given an appointment to tbe gold mines, out of respect 
for Lord Eit^ocelyn. Mr. I>elaford gravely declared 
himself glad to bear it. 

But Delaford'a purpose in life was, that no nmiden 
should fkil of being smitten with bis charms; and he took 
Charlotte's defection seriously to heart. Hia first free 
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moment waa devoted to a call in Nomber S, but Char- 
lotte -was scouring in the upper regions, and Mrs. 
Beckett only treated him to another edition of the gold 
mines, in which, if they became silver, the power and 
grandeur of Mr. Oliver were mightily magnified. Mr. 
Delaford thrummed his most doleful tunes on the guitar 
that evening, but though the June aun waa sinking 
beauteously, Charlotte never put her head oat. How- 
ever, the third time, he found her, and thea she was 
coy and blushing, reserved and distant, and so mttch 
prettier, and more genuine than all hia former con- 
quests, that something beyond vanity became interested. 

He courted the muses, and walked in with a pathetic 
copy of verses, ■which, some day or other, might serve 
to figure in the county newspaper, complaining of de- 
sertion and cruelty. 

Charlotte sat at the little round table ; Jane was 
upstairs, and without her guardian, she felt that she 
must guard herself. He laid the verses down before 
her with a most piteous countenance. 

' Please don't, Mr. Delaford,' she said ; ' I asked Mrs. 
Beckett to tell you ' 

' She has transfixed my breast,' was the commence- 
ment, and out poured a speech wnrthy of auy hero of 
Ghaxlotte's imagination, bnt it was not half so pleasant 
to hear as to dream of, and the ntmost she could say 
was a reiteration of her ' please don't !' 

At last she mustered cdurage to say, ' I can't listen, 
sir. I never ought to have done it. I am promised 
now, and I can't.' 

A melodramatic burst of indignation fnghtened her 
nearly out of her senses, and happily brought Jane 
down. He was going the next day, but he returned 
once more to the charge, very dolorous and ill-used; 
but Charlotte had collected herself and taken counsel 
by that time. ' I never promised you anything, sir,' 
she said. ' I never knew you meant nothing.' 

' Ah ! Miss Arnold, yon cannot interpret the heart 1' 
and he put his hand upon it. 
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'Nor I don't believe you meant it, neither!' con- 
tinued Charlotte, with spirit ' They tell me 'tia the 
■way you go«« on with all young women as have the 
ill-luck to believe you; and that 'tia all along of your 
hard-heartedness that poor Miss Marianne loolu bo 
dwiuing.' 

' When ladies will throw themselves at a gentle- 
man's bead, what can & poor man dol Courte^ to 
the sex is my motto ; but never, never did T love as I 
love you!' said Delaford — 'never have I spoken as I 
do now] My heart and hand are yours, fairest Char- 
lotte !' 

'For shame, Mr. Delaford; don't you know I am 
promised)' 

He went on, disregarding — ' My &mily is above my 
present situation, confidential though it be ; but I would 
at once quit my present post — I would open an exten- 
sive establishment for re&eshment at some fashionable 
■watering-place. My connexions could not feil to make 
it succeed. You should merely superintend — have a 
large establishment under you — and enjoy the society 
and amusements for which yon are eminently fitted, 
"We would have a Kbniry of romance and poetry. — at- 
tend the theatre weekly — and,' — (finishing as if to 
clench the whole) ' Charlotte, do you know what my 
property consists of] I have four hundred pounds and 
expectations T 

If Charlotte had not been guarded, what would have 
been the eSect of the library of poetry and romance!. 

But her own poetry, romance, and honest heart, all 
went the same way, and she cried out — ' I don't care 
what you have, not I. I've promised, and Til be 
brue — get along with you 1' 

The village girl, hard pressed, was breaking out. 

' You bid me go. Cruel girl I jour commands shall 
be obeyed. I go abroad 1 You know the disturbed 
state of the Continent. — In some conflict for liberty, 
where the desperate poniard is uplifted — there — ' 

' Oh ! don't talk so dreadful Pray — ' 
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'Do you bid me pause) At a word from you. You 
are the arbitress of my destiny.' 

' No ; I've nothing to do— ^Jo go 1 Only promise 
you'll not do nothiog dangerona — ' 

'Reject me, and life is intolerable. Where the 
maddened crowd rise upon their tyrants, there in 
thickest of the fray — ' 

' You'll be the first to take to your heels, I'll be 
bound ! Aint you ashamed of yourself, to be ranting 
and frightening a poor girl that fashion)' cried the 
friendly dragon Martiia, descending on them. 

' Do you apply that language to me, ma'am f 

'That I dol and richly you deserve it, too, sir I 
See if your missus doesn't hear of your tricks, if I find 
you at this again,' 

The ' sex' &irly scolded the courteous Delaford off 
the field ; and though she turned her wrath on Char- 
lotte for having encouraged binn, and wondered what 
the poor young man over the seas would think of it, 
her interposition had never been so welcome. Char- 
lotte cried herself into tranquillity, and was only farther 
disturbed by a dismal epistle, conveyed by the shoe-boy 
on the morning of departure, breathing the language 
of despair, and yet annonnciiig that she had better 
think twice of the four hundred pounds and expecta- 
tions, for that it was her deetiny that she and no 
other should be the bride of Delaford. 

' If I coiUd only know he would do nothing rash !' 
uf^ed Charlotte^ 

Jane comforted her ; Martha held that he was the 
last man in the world who would do anything rash. 
Miss Conway's Marianne, who was left behind, treated 
' Charlotte as something ignominious, but looked bo 
ill, miseraible, and pining, that Miss Mercy was per- 
suaded she was going into a decline, and treated her 
with greater kindness than she had met since she was 
A child. 

In the meantime, Fit^ocelyn had begun with a fit 
of bashfulness. The knowledge that this was the crisis. 
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and that all his friends looked to the result of the ex- 
pedition, made him feel as if he were committing him- 
self whenever he handed Isabel in or out of a carriage 
and find no comfort except in Virginia's chattering. 

This ■wore off quickly; the new scene took effect on 
his impressible mind, and the actual sights and sounds 
drove out all the rest. His high spirite came back, he 
freely hazarded Mrs. Frost's old boarding-school French, 
and laughed at the infinite Unndere for which Tir^nia 
took him to task, was excessiyely amused at Delaford'a 
numerous adventures, and enjoyed ererything to the 
ntmoBt. To Miss Conway he turned naturally as the 
person best able to enter into the countless associations 
of every scene; and Isabel, becoming aware of his 
amount of knowledge, and tone of deep thought, per- 
ceived that she had done Mr. Froet Dynevor injustice 
in believing his friendship blind or unmerited. 

They were on moat comfortable terms. They had 
<!valked all overYetsailles together, and talked under 
their breath of the murdered Queen ; they had be^t 
through the Louvre, and Isabel, knowing it well of 
old, found all made vivid and new by his enthusiastic 
del^ht ; they had marvelled together at the poor 
withered 'popular trees,' whose name had conferred 
on them the fatal distinction of trees of liberty ; they 
had viewed, like earnest people, the scenes of repub- 
lican Paris, and. discussed them with the same piind- 
ples, but with sufGcient difference in detail for amicable 
argument. They had thought much of things and 
people, and not at all of each other. 

Only Isabel thought she would make the Tisconnt 
into a Vidame, both as more quaint and less personal, 
and involving alight erasures, and Louis was surprised 
to find what was the true current of his thoughts. 
With Isabel propitious, without compunction in ad- 
dressing her, with all the novelty and amusement 
before hini, he found himself always recurring to 
Mary, trying all things by Mary's judgment, wonder- 
ing whether he should need approval of bis theories in 
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Mary's eyes, craving Mary's aympathies, foLowing her 
on her voyage, and imt^ining her arrival. Was it the 
perverse spirit of longing after the moat unattainable 1 
He demanded of himself whether it were a latal 
sign that he regretted the loss of Isabel, when she 
■went to spend a few days with her old governess. 
Miss Zjongman had left the Conway fanuly in order to 
take care of the motherless children of a good-for-no- 
thing brother, who had ran too deeply into debt to be 
able to return to England. He was now dead, but 
she was teaching English, and obtaining advantages of 
education for her nieces, which detained her at Paris ; 
and as she had a bed to offer her former pupil, Isabel 
set her heart on spending her last three days in the 
nnreetraiued intercourse afforded by a visit to her. 
Louis fouad that though their party had lost the most 
agreeable member, yet it was not the loss of the sun ; 
and that he was quite as ready to tease his aunt and 
make Virginia laugh, as if Isabel had been looking on 
with a amils of wander and commiseration for their 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE FAMTASTIC VISCOUNT. 

Search for a jewel that too casoall j 

Bath left mine arm : it was tb; master's. Shrew me 

If I would lose it for a revenue 

Of any king's in Europe ! — Cymbdine. 

'TlTYdeftrFitzjooelyn, whatistobedoDe? Have yoa 
XVJ- heard ) Delaford sajs theee liorrid creatures are 
rising ! There was an attack on the Hotel de Ville 
last night 1 A thousand people killed, at least ! — The 
National Guard called oat 1' 

'One of the lions of Paris, my dear aunt ; Virginia 
is seeing It in style.' 

' Seeing it ! We must go at once. They will rwse 
those horrid barricades ; — we shall be closed in. And 
Isabel gone to that govemess I I wish I had never . 
consented ! How could I come here at all i Fita- 
jocelyn, what is to be done? 

' Drive round that way, if you are bent on going,' 
said Louis, coolly. ' Meantime, Virginia, my dear, I 
will thank you for some coffee.' 

' How can you talk of such things f cried his aunt. 
<It is all those savage wretches, mad because the 
national workshops are closed. Delaford declares they 
will massacre all the English.' 

'Poor wretches, I believe they are starving. I 
think you are making yourself ill— the most pressing 
danger. Come, Vii^nia, persuade your mamma to 
sit down to breakfest, while I go to reoonnoitrft 
"Where are the passports 1' 

Virginia had lost all terror in excitement, but 

neither she nor her mother could bear to let him go 

. out, to return they knew not when. The ctRriage had 
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already been ordered, but Lady Couway was exceed- 
ingly frightened at the notion of driving anywhere but 
direct to the railway sta,tioD. ; she was sure that they 
should encounter something frightful if they went 
along the Boulevarda. 

'Oould not Delaford go to fetch Isabel 1' suggested 
Virginia ; ' he might take a carriage belonging to the 
hotel." 

Delaford was summoned, and desired to go to fetch 
Miss Oonway, but though he said, ' Yes, my Lady,' he 
looked yellow and white, and loitered to suggest whe- 
ther the young lady would not be alarmed. 

'I will go with you,' said Louis. 'Order the 
carriage, and I shall be ready.' 

I^dy Conway, to whom his presence seemed protec- 
tion, was almost remonstrating, but be said, 'Delaford 
is in no state to be of use. He would take bonjtmr 
for a challenge. Let me go with him, or he will take 
care the young lady u alarmed. When we are all 
together, we can do a^ may seem beat, and I shall be 
able better to judge whether we are to fight or fly.' 

Outside the door ho found Delaford, who be^ed to 
suggest to his lordship that my Lady would be alarmed 
if she were left without either of tbem ; he could 
hardly answer it to himself that she should remcun 
without any male protector. 

'Ob yes, pray remain to defend her,' said Louis, 
much amused, and hastening down-stairs he ordered 

the carriage to drive to Bue , o£f the Boulevard 

St. Martin. 

He thought there were signs boding tempest. Shops 
were closed, and men in blouses were banning to 
assemble in knots — here and there the red-cap loomed 
ominously in the far end of narrow alleys, and in the 
wider streets the only passengers either seemed in haste 
like himself, or else were National Uuarda hurrying to 
their alarm-post. 

He came safely to Miss Longman's apartments, 
where be found all on the alert — the governess and • 

YOL. 1. Y 
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her niecee reoounting their experienoes of Fehmary, 
-which canvinced them that l^ere was more danger in 
TeturiLing thim in remuning. Miss Longman was 
urgent to keep leabel and Lord Fit^oceljn for at least 
a few hours, which she declared would probahly be the 
duration of any imeide, but they knew thb would 
canse dreadful anxiety, and when Fit^ocelyn proposed 
returning alone, Isabel insisted on aooompanying him, 
declaring that she had no feais, and that her mother, 
would be miserable if her absence should detain them. 
Perhaps she was somewhat deceived by the cool, almost 
ludicrous, light in which he placed the rerolution, as a 
sort of periodical spasm ; and Miss Longman's predic- 
tions that the railway would be closed, only quickened 
her preparations. 

Afber receiving many entreaties to retom in case of 
alarm, they took leave, Louis seating hinuielf beside 
the driver, as well to keep a look-out, as to firee Mim 
Conway from fears of a iHe-drtite. Except for sudi a 
charge of ladies, he would have been, delighted at the 
excitement of an imevle ; but he waa far from guess- 
ing how serious a turn aSuiB were taking. 

The dark blue groups were thickening into crowds ; 
muskets and pikes were here and there seen, and 
once he recognised the sinister red flag. A few distant 
shots were heard, and the driver would gladly have 
hastened his speed, but swarms of haggard-looting 
men began to impede their progress, and strains (^ 
Mourir pour la patrie now and then rmched their ean. 

Close to the Porte St. Denis they were brought to 
a full stop by a dense throng, above whose heads were 
seen a line of carriages, the red flag planted on the 
top. Many hands were seizing the horses' hea^s, and 
Louis leapt down, but not before the door had been 
opened, and voioes were exclaiming, Detcmda, dtoy- 
tnne; au nam de la nation, deaeendt^ The mob were 
not uncivil, they made way for Louis, and bade him 
reassure her that no harm was intended, but the car- 
riage was required for the service of the nation. 
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Isabel had retreated as &r aa she could from their 
hands, but she showed no signa of quailing ; her, eyes 
were bright^ her colour high, and the hand was firm 
which she gnve to Louis as she stepped out. There 
Tas a murmur of admiration, and more than one bow 
and muttered apology about necessity and the nation, 
aa the crowd beheld the maiden in all her innate 
nobleness and dignity. 

'Which wayl' asked Iiouis, finding that the crowd 
were willing to let them ohoose their oonrae. 

' Home,' said Isabel, decidedly ; ' there is no use in 
turning back.' 

They pressed on past the barricade for which their 
carriage had been required, a structure of confis- 
cated vehicles, the interstices filled up with earth and 
paving stones, which men and boys were busily tearing 
up from the trottoirs, and others carrying to their des- 
tination. They were a gaunt, hungry, wolfish-looking 
race ; and the first words that Isabel spoke were words 
of pity, when they had passed thero, &nd continued 
their course along the Boulevards, here in desolate 
tranquillity. ' Poor creatures, they look as if misery 
made them furious 1 and yet how civil they were.' 

'Were you much alannedl I wish I could have 
oome to yon sooner.' 

' Thank you ; I knew that yon were at hand, and 
their address was not very terrific, poor things. I do 
not imagine there was any real dtmger.' 

' I wish I knew whether we are within or without 
the barricades. If within, we shall have to cross an- 
other. We are aotnally becoming historical !' 

He broke ofi*, amazed by Isabel's change of oonnte- 
niuice, aa she put her hand to the arm he held, hastily 
withdrew it, and exclaimed, ' My bracelet I oh, my 
bracelet f turning round to seek it on the pavement. 

' The Ivory claqt V asked Louis, perceiving its ab- 
sence. 

' Oh yes 1' she cried, in much distress, ' I would not 
have lost it for all the world.' 

t2 
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' Yon may have left it at Alisa Longman's.' 

' No, no, I wu never without it !' 

She turned, and made a few retrograde steps, search- 
ing on the ground, as if conscious only of her loss ; 
shaking off his hand when he touched her arm to de- 
tain her. 

A diicoveiy broke on him. Well that he could 
bear it I 

'Harkl' he a^d, 'there is cannon firing I Miss 
Conway, you cannot go hejik. I will do my utmost to 
recover your clasp, but we must not stay here.' 

* I had forgotten. I beg your pardon, I did not 
think !' said liiabel, with a species of rebuked submis- 
sion, as if impressed by the calmness that gave autho- 
rity to his manner ; and she made no remark as he 
made hef resume his arm, and hurried her on past 
houses with closed doors and windows. 

Suddenly there was the sound of a volley of mus- 
ketty far behind. ' Heaven help the poor wretches,' 
said Louis ; and Isabel's gvasp tightened on his arm. 

Again, again — the dropping sound of shot became 
OOutinuiLl. And now it was in front as well as in the 
rear ; and the booming of cannon resounded from the 
heart of the city. They were again on the outskirts 
of a crowd. 

' It is as I thought,' said Louis, ' we are between 
both. There is nothing for it but to push on, and see 
whether we can cross the barricades ; are you afraid 
to encounter it )' 

' No,' said Isabel. 

' There is a convent not fer off, I think. We might 
find shelter for you there. Yet they might break in. 
It might not be easy to meet. I believe you are safer 
with me. Will you trust in me )' 

' I will not have you endanger yourself for me. 
Dispose of me as you will— in a oowrent, or anywhera 
Your life is precious ; your safety is the first tiling.' 

' You are Hpeaking in ii'ony.' 

'I did not mean it: I beg your pardon.' Bub 
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she coloured and faltered. ' You must distinctly 
derstand tliat thia is oulj ae Euglishmaii to ~ 
womaD.' 

' Aa Englishman to Englishwoman,' repeated Louis, 
in her own formula. 'Or i-atber,' he added, lowering 
his voice, ' trust me, for the Bake of those who gave 
the clasp.' 

He was answered by her involuutary pressure of his 
arm, and finally, to set her at eaae, he said, hurriedly, 
' If it went wrong with me, it would be to Lima that 
I should aak you to send my love.' 

There was no time for more. They were again on 
the freshly-torn ground, whence the pavement had been 
wrenched. The thAing had thickened behintl them, 
and seemed to be involving them in thev^l^eis. Above 
their heads Louis could see in front between the tall 
hoasea, the summit of another barricade Complete, sur- 
mounted with the red flag, <utd guarded by a fierce 
party of ruffians. 

All at once, tremendous yells broke out on all sides. 
The rattle of a drum, nOw and then, might be dis- 
tinguished ; shouts and shrieks resounded, and there 
was a sharp fire c^ musketry from the barricade, and 
from the adjoining windows ; there was a general rush 
to the front, and Louis could only guard Isabel by 
pressing her into the recess of the closed door*ay <rf 
one of the houses, and standing before her, preventing 
himself from being swept away only by exerting all his 
English strength against the lean, wild beings who 
struggled past him, howling and screaming. The de- 
fenders sprang upon the barricade, and thrust back and 
hurled down the National Guards, whose heads were 
now and then seen as they vainly endeavoured to gain 
the summit. This desperate struggle lasted for a few 
minutes, then cries of Victory broke out, and there was 
sharp firingonbothsides, which, however, soon ceased; 
the red flag and the blouses remaining still in poaies- 
sion. Isabel had stood perfectly silent and motionless 
through the whole crisis, and though she clung to her 
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protector's arm, it iras not wiA nervous disabling terror, 
even in the frightfitl tomnlt of the multitude. There 
wan some other etrength with her I 

' You are not hurt V said Jjouis, as the pressure re- 
laxed. 

'Oh no I thant Oodl Tonaienotl' 

'Are youreadft We must make a rush before the 
next assaull' 

A lane opened in the throng to afford passage for the 
wounded.' Isabel shrank back, but Louis drew her on 
hastily, till they had attained the very foot of the barri- 
cade, where a space was kept clear, and there was a cry 
' Au large, or we stall fire.' 

' Iiet us pass, citizens,' said Lonis, hastily rehearsing 
the French he had been composing. ' You make not 
war on women. Let me take this young lady to her 
mother.' 

Grim looks were levelled at them by the fierce black- 
bearded men, and their mutterings of beUe made her 
cling the closer to her guardian. 

' Let her pass, the poor child T said more than one 
voice. 

' Sein ! — ^they are English, who take the bread out 
of our months,' 

' If you were a political economist,' said Louis, 
gravely, fixing hia eyes on t^e shrewd-looking, sallow 
Speaker, ' I would prove to you your mistake ; but I 
have no time, and you are too good fellows to wish to 
keep this lady here, a mark for the Garde Rationale.' 

' He is right there,' said several of the council of 
chie&, and a poissarde, with brawny arms and a tall 
white cap, thrusting forward, cried out, 'Let them RO, 
the poor children. What are they doing hereT They 
look fit to be set up in the church for waxen images 1' 

' Take care you do not bi-eak' us,' exclaimed Louis, 
whose &ir cheek had won this tribute ; and his smile, 
and the readiness of hb reply, won his admission to 
the first of the steps up the Imrricade. 

' Halte l&r cried a large-limbed, formidable-looking 
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mffiiiD on the summit, pointing his musket towards 
them; 'none passes here who does not bring a stone to 
raise our barricade for tbe rights of the E«d Republic, 
aad erf. La Hberti, VegailM, et la/ratwnili, let it fit 
luB perfidious tongue as it may.' 

' There's my answer,' said Louis, raising his right 
arm, which was dripping witli blood, ' you have made 
me mount the red flag !' 

' Ha !' cried the friendly fishwife, ' Wounded in the 
cause of the nation I Let him go.' 

' He has not uttered the cry T shouted the rest. 

Louis looked round with Ida cool, pensive smile, 
' Liberty !' ho said, ' what we mean by liberty is free- 
dom to go where we will, and say what we will. I 
wish you had it, my poor fellows. Fraternity — ^it is 
not shooting our brother. Eg&lite — I preach Uiat too, 
but in my own &shion, not yours. Let me pass — ai 
eelA vous eat effoL' 

His uouobalaat intrepidity— a quality never lost on 
the French — raised an occlatuation of le brave Aiiglaia. 
So one stirred a hand to hinder their mounting to the 
bauquette, and several hands were held out to assist in 
Buxmouuting the parapet of this extempore fortification. 
Isabel bowed her tbauks, and Louis spoke them with 
gestures of courtesy ; and shouts of high applause fol- 
lowed them as they sped along the blood-stained street. 

The la\M>ps were re-forming ai^r the repulse, and the 
point was to pass before the attack could be renewed, 
aa well as not to be mistaken for the insurgents. 

They were at ouce challeuged, but a short explana- 
tion to the officer was sufficient, and they were suSered 
to turn into the Hue Bicbelieu, where they were only 
pursued by the distaut sounds of wariare. 

' Oh, Lord Fitzjocelyn I' cried Isabel, as he slackened 
his pace, and gasped for breath. 

' You are sure you are not hurtf he said. 

'Oh no, no; but you — ' 

'It is very little,' he said — 'a stray shot — only 
enough to work on their feelings. What good-natured 
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rognea they were. I will only twist my handkerchief 
rouDd to Btop the blood. Thank you.' 

Isabel tried to help him, but she was too much afraid 
of hurting him to draw the bandage tight. 

Tbey dashed on, finding people on the watch for 
tidings, and meeting bodies of the ^National Guard; 
and when at length tbey reached the Place Yeuddme, 
tbey found the whole establishment watching for them, 
and Vii^nta fiew to meet them on the stairs, throwing 
her arms round her siater, while Lady Conway started 
forwai'd witb the agitated joy, and almost anger, of one 
who felt inj ured by the fright they had made her suffer, 

'There you are I What has kept you I Delaford 
said tbey were slaughtering every one on the Boule- 
vards I' 

' I warned you of the consequences of taking me,' 
said Lonis, dropping into a chair. 

'Mammal he is all over blood!' screamed Virginia.' 

Lady Conway recoiled, with a slight shriek. 

'It is a trifle,' said Louis; 'I»ibcl is safe. TheriQ' 
is all cause for thankfulness. We could never have 
got through if she had not been every inch a heroine.' 

' Oh, Lord Fitzjooelyn, if I could thank you !' 

' Don't,' said Louis, with so exactly bis peculiar 
droll look and smile, that all were reassured. 

Isabel began to recount their adventure. 

' In the midst of those horrid wretches ! and the 
firing!' cried Lady Conway. 'My dear, bow oould 
you bear iti I should have died of fright!' 

' There was do time for fear,' said Isabel, with a 
sort of scorn; 'I should have been ashamed to be 
frightened when Lord Fitajocelyn took it so quietly, 
I was only afraid lest you Bho»Id repeat their honid 
war-cry. I honour your refusal.' 

' Of course one would not in their sense, poor things, 
and on compulsion,' said Louis, bis words coming the 
slower from the exhaustion wbiob made him philoso- 
phize, rather than exert himself. ' In a true senses it 
is the war-cry of our life.' 
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'How cao you talk sol' cried Lady Conway. 
' Delaford says the miEans are certain to overpower 
the Guard. We must go directly. Very likely this 
delay of yonrs may prevent ua from getting off at 
all.' 

'I will find out whether the way be open,' said 
iljouis, ' when I have — ' 

His words failed him, for as he rose, the handker- 
chief slipped off, a gush of blood came with it, and he 
was ao &iat that he could hardly reach the sofa. 

Lady Conway screamed, Virginia rang the bells, 
Isabel gave orders that a surgeon should be cabled. 

' Spirits from the vasty deep,' muttered Louis, in 
the midst of his faintnesa ; ' the surgeons have graver 
work on hand.' 

'For heaven's sake, don't talk so!' cried his aaat, 
without daring to look at him ; ' I know your arm is 
broken I' 

' Broken bones are a very different matter, experto 
erede. This will be all right when I can stop the 
bleeding,' and steadying himself with difficulty, he 
reached the door, and slowly repaired to his own room, 
while the ^b sent Fauahawe and Delaford to his 
assistants 

Lady Conway, unable to bear the sight of blood, was 
iu a stete of nervous sobbing, which Virginia's exdted 
restlessoess did not tend to compose ; and Isabel 
walked up and down the room, wishing that she could 
do anything, looking reproachfully at her mother, and 
exalting to the skies the courage, presence of mind, and 
fortitude of the wounded knight. 

Presently, Delaford came down with a message from 
Lord Fitzjocelyn that it was of no use to wait for him, 
for as the butler expressed it, ' the tiffimorrhage was 
pertinadouB,' and he begged that the ladies would 
depart without regard to him. ' In fact,' said Delaford, 
'it vrasa serious crisis, and there was no time to be lost; 
an English gentleman. Captain Lonsdale, who had 
already offered his serricee, would take care of bis 
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lordslup, and my Lady bad better secure hemelf and 
the young lodiee.' 

' LeaTe Fit^ocelynf cried Virginiti. 

' Is it very dangerous, Delafordf asked Lady Con- 
way. 

' I wonld not be responaible for the oonaeqnences of 
remaining, my Lady,' was the answer. ' Shall I order 
the horses to be brought oat)' 

' I don't know. Is the street fall of peoplet Oh ! 
there is firing I What shall I do 1 Isabel, what do 
you say)' 

Isabel WBSMtting still and upright; she hardly raised 
her eyelids, as she tranquilly said, ' Nothing shall indnce 
me to go till he ia better.' 

' Isabel I this is most extraordinary 1 Do yoa know 
what you are saying T 

Isabel did not weaken her words by repetition, 
but signed to Del^ord to leave them, and he never 
ventured to disregard Mies Conway. Virginia 
hung about her, and declared that she was quits 
right; and Lady Conway, in restless despair, predicted 
that they would all be maasaored, and that her nephew 
would bleed to death, and appealed to every one on the 
iniquity of all the doctors in Paria for not coming near 
him. 

Poor Louis himself was finding it very forlorn to be 
left to Fanshawe, whose one idea was essences, and 
Delaford, who su^jested nothing but brandy. Some 
aunts and cousins he had, who would not have left him 
to their tender mercies. He was growing confused 
and feeble, speoalating upon arteries, smd then starting 
from a delusion of Mary's voice to realize his condition, 
and try to w&ken his benumbed bculties. 

At last, a decided step was heard, and he saw stand- 
ing by him a vigorous, practical-looking Englishman, 
and a black-eyed, white-hooded little Scewr de Chariii. 

Captwn Lonsdale, on hearing the calls for surgical 
aid, had without a word, hurried out and secured the 
brisk little Sister, who, with much gesticulation, took 
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Q of tbe arm, luid pronounced it a mere trifle, 
which would h&ve been nothing but for the loss of 
blood, the ball having simply pasaed tbrougbthe fleshy 
part of the arm, avoidiog the bone. Louis, pleased 
with this encounter as a result of the adreutiire, was 
Boon in condition to rise, though with white cheeks 
and tottering step, and to present to Ladj Conway her 



The sight of a bold, lively English soldier was a 
grand consolation, even thougb be entirely destroyed 
all plans of escs^ by assuring her that there was a 
tremendous disturbance in the direction of the 
Northern Bailway, and that ihe only saie place for 
ladles ^™s, just where she was. He made various 
eKpeditiona to procure intelligence, and bis tidings 
were cheerful enough to counteract the horrible stories 
that Delaford was constantly bringing In, throughout 
that Saturday, the dreadful 24th of Jane, 1848. 

It was late before any one ventured to go to bed; 
and Louis, weak and weary, bad wakened many times 
from dreamy perceptions that some wonderiiil dis- 
covery had been made, always fixing it upon Mary, 
and then finding himself infinitely relieved by recol- 
lecting that it did not regard her. He was in the full 
discomfort of the earlier stage of this oft-repeated 
vision, when bis door was pushed open, Mid Delaford'a 
trembling voice exclaimed, 'My Lord, I beg yoor 
pardon, tbe massacre is beginning.' 

' Let me know when it ia over,' said Louis, nearly 
in hia sleep. 

Delaford reiterated that the city was bombarded, 
thousands of armed men were marching on tbe hotel, 
and my Lady ought to be informed. A distant cao' 
nonade, the trampling of many feet, and terrified voices 
on the stairs, fimlly roused Louis, and hastily rising, 
he quitted hia room, and found all the ladies on the 
alert. Lady Conway was holding back Virginia 
from the window, and by turns summoning Isabel 
to leave it, and volubly entreating the master of the 
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hotel to secure it with feather-beds to defend them 
from the shot. 

'Oh, Fitzjocelyn I' she Bcreamed, 'tell him so — tell 
him to take us to the oellora. Why will he not put 
the mattrcBses against the windows before they fire F 

' I should prefer a different relative position for our- 
aelves and the beds,' said Louis, in his leisurely manner, 
as he advanced to look out 'These are the Mends 
of order, my dear aunt; you shoidd welcome your 
protectors. Their beards and their bayonets by gas- 
light are a grand military spectacla' 

' They will fire I There will be fighting here ! They 
will force their way in. Don't, Virginia — I desire you 
will not go near the window.' 

' We are all right. You are as safe as if you -vrero 
in your own drawing-room,' stud Captain Lonsdale, 
walldng in, and with Ma loud voice drowning the 
panic, that Louis's cool, gentle tones only irritated, 

Isabel looked up and smiled, as I>ouis stood by her, 
leaving bis aunt and Virginia to the martial tones of 
their consoler. 

' I could get no one to believe me when I sfdd it 
was only the soldiers,' she observed, with some secret 
amusement. 

' The feather-bed fortress was the leading idea,' said 
Louis. ' Some ladies have a curious pseudo presence 
of mind.' 

' Generally, I believe,' said Isabel, ' a woman's pre- 
sence of mind should be to do as she is told, and not to 
think for herself, unless she be obliged.' 

' Thinking for themselves has been fatal to a good 
many,' said Louis, relapsing into meditation — ' this 
poor Paris among the rest, I fancy. What a dawn for 
a Sunday nioming I How cold the lights look, and 
how yellow the gas burns. We may think of home, 
and be thankful 1' emd kneeling with one knee on a 
chair, he leant against the shutter, gazing out and 
musing aloud. 

' Thankful, indeed I* said Isabel, thoughtfully. 
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'Yea — first it was thinking not at all, and then 
thinking not in the right way.' 

Isabel readily fell into the same strain. ' They 
turned from daylight and followed the glare of their 
own gaa,' said she. 

So they began a backward tracing of the calamities 
of France ; and, aa Louis's words came with more than 
uBnal slowness and deliberation, they had only come to 
Gavdioal de Kiohelieu, when Captain Lonsdale ex- 
claimed, ' I am sorry to interrupt you. Lord Fitz- 
jocelyn, but may I &sk whether you can afford to lose 
any more blood J' 

' Thank you ; yes, the bandage is loosened, but I was 
too comfortable to move,' said Louis, sleepily, and Le 
reeled aa he made the attempt, so that he could not 
have reached his room without support. 

The Captain had profited Bufflciently by the Sister's 
example to be able to stanch the blood, but not till 
the effuaion had exhausted Louis so much that all the 
next day it mattered little to him that the city was in 
a state of siege, and no one allowed to go out or come 
in. Even a constant traveller like Captain Lonsdale, 
fertile in resource, and undaunted in search of all that 
was to be seen, was obliged to submit, the more will- 
ingly that Fitzjocelyn needed his care, and the ladies' 
terror waa only kept at bay by his protection. He sat 
beside the bed where lay Louia in a torpid state,greatly 
disinclined to be roused to attend when hia aunt 
would hasten into the room, full of some horrible 
rumour brought in by Delaford, and almost petulant 
because he would not be alarmed. AH he asked of the 
Tricolor or of the Drapeau Rouge for the present was 
to let him alone, and he would drop into a doze again, 
while the Captain waa still arguing away her terror. 

More waa true than he would allow her to credit; 
and when the little Sceur de CharitS found a few minntes 
for visiting her patient's wound, her bright face waa 
pale with horror and her eyes red with weeping. 

'Ourgood Archbishop!' she aobbed, when she allowed 
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herself to Bpe&k, and to give way to a buret of tears. 
'Ah, the martyr I Ah, the good pastor ! Themiserablo — 
But no — my poor people, they knew not what they did!' 

And as Louia, completely awakened, questioned her, 
she told how the good Archbishop Affre had begun 
that Sunday of strife and bloodshed by offering his 
intercessions at the altar for the unhappy people, aad 
then offering his own life. ' The good shepherd giveth 
his life for the sheep,' were his words, as he went forth 
to stand between the hostile parties, and endeavour to 
check their fury against one another. She herself bad 
seen him, followed by a few prieata, and preceded by a 
brave and fMthful owmrier, who insisted on carrying 
before him a green branch, as an emblem of his peaceful 
misaioa. She described how, at the sight of his violet 
robes, and the white cross on his breast, the brave boy 
gardes mobilei came crowding round him, all black 
with powder, begging for his blesaii^; some reminding 
him tiiat he had confirmed them, while others cried, 
' Your blessing on our mueketa, and we shall be in- 
vincible,' while some of the women asked him to cany 
the bandi^ee and lint which they wished to send te 
the wounded. 

On he went, comforting the wounded, absolving the 
dying, and exhorting the living, and at more than one 
scene of conflict the oombatants paused, and yielded to 
hia persuasions ; but at the barricade at the Psiubonrg 
St. Anteine, while he was signing to the mob to give 
him a moment to apeak, a ball struck him, and followed 
by the weeping and horroi^atmck insui^;ents, he was 
borne into the curate's house, severely wounded, while 
the populace laid down their weapons, to sign a decla- 
ration that they knew not who had flred the &tiil 
shot. 

' No, no, it was none of our people I' repeated the 
little nun. ' If ot one of them, poor lost creatares as 
too many are, would have committed the act — so sacri- 
legious, so ungrateful 1 Ah I you must not believe 
them wicked. It is misery tlmt drove tliem to rise. 
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Hold I I met a. young mab — alas 1 I knew him well 
when he waa a child — I said to him, 'Ah ! my son, you 
are on the bad train.' ' Bread, mother — it in bread we 
must hare,' he answered. ' Why, would you speak to 
one who has not eaten for twenty-four hours V I told 
him be knew the way to our kitchen. ' No, mother,' 
he B^d, 'I shall not eat; I ahall get myself killed." 

Many a lamentable detail of thia description did she 
narrate, as she busied herself with the wound; and 
Iiouis listened, as he had listened to nothing else that 
day, and nearly emptied hie travelling purse for the 
sut^rers. Isabel and Yirginia waylajd her on the 
Btura to admire and ask questions, but she firmly, 
though politely, put them aside, unable to waste any 
time away from her children — her poor wounded I 

On Monday forenoon tranquilli^ was restored, the 
rabble had been crushed, and the organized force was 
triumphant. Still the state of ^ege continued, and uo 
one was allowed free egress or ingress, but the Captain 
pronounced this all nonsense, and resolutely set out 
for a walk, taking the passports with him, and pro- 
mising lady Conway to arrange for her departure. 

By-and-by he came in, subdued and affected by the 
procrasion which he had encountered — the dying Arch- 
bishop borne home to his palace on a litter, carried by 
workmen and soldiers, while the troops, who lined the 
streets, paid him their military salutes, and the people 
crowded to their doors and windows— one voice of 
weeping and mourning running along Paris — as the 
good prelate lay before their eyes, pale, suffering, 
peaceful, and ever and anon lifting his feeble hand for 
a last blessing to the flock for whom he had devoted 
himself. 

The Captain was so much impressed that, as he said, 
he could not get over it, and stayed for some time talk- 
ing over the scene with the young ladies, before starting 
up, as if wondering at his own emotion, he declared 
that he must go and see what they would do next 
Presently afterw&rds, Fitzjocelyn came down stairs. 
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His aunt was jadicioualj lying down in ber own apart- 
ment to recruit her nervea after her agitation, and had 
called Virginia to read to her, and Isabel waa writing 
her journal, alone, lu the sitting-room. Lady Conway 
would have been gratified at her et^r reception of 
him; but, as he seemed very languid, and indisposed 
for conversation, she continued her occupation, while 
he rested in an arm-chair. 

Presently he said, 'Is it possible that you could have 
left that bracelet at Miss Longman's V 

'Pray do not think about it,' exclaimed Isabel; 'I 
am ashamed of my childishness ! Perhaps, but for that 
delay, you would not have been hurt,' and her eyes 
filled with tears, as her fingers encircled the place 
where the bracelet should Lave been. 

' Perhaps, but for that delay, we might both have 
been shot,' said Louis. 'No, indeed; I could not 
wonder at your priaing it so much.' 

' I little thought tl^t would be the end of it,' said 
Isabel ' I am glad you tnow its history, so tiiat I 
may have some excuse;' and she tried to smile, but 
she blushed deeply as she dried her eyes. 

' Bxcuse ! more than excuse !' said Louis, remem- 
bering his fears that it would be thrown away upon 
her. ' I know — ' 

' He has told you !' cried Isabel, starting with bashful 
eagerness. 

' He has told me what I understand now,' said Louis, 
coming near in a glow of grateful delight. ' Oh, I am 
so g1sd you appreciate him. Thank you.' 

' You are inferring too much,' s^d Isabel, taming 
away in confusion. 

'Don't you mean it!' exclaimed Louis. 'I thought — ' 

' We must not mistake each other,' said Isabel, 
recovering her self-possession. ' Nothing amounting 
to what you mean ever passed, except a few words the 
last evening, and I may have dwelt on them, more than 
I oiight,' faltered she, with averted head. 

' Not more than he has done, I feel certain,' said 
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Louia; 'iBeaifcall! DeOr old Jem! there's no Bodi 
fellow in exiErtence.' But here peroeiring that he waa 
goii^ too &ir, he addedj almost timidly, ' I b«g your 
pardon.' 

' You have no occasion,' she said, amiling in the 
midst of her Uushes. ' I feared I had said what I 
ought not. I little expected auch kind sympathy.' 

She hastily left him, aad Lady Conway aoon after 
found him so fiill of bright, half-reiled satiafaotion, 
that she held herself in readiness for a confession from 
one or both every minut^ and, now that the panic 
waH over, gave great credit to the Eed Eepublicana for 
having served her so effectually, and forgave the young 
people for having been so provoking in their coolness in 
the time of danger, since it proved how w^ they were 
suited to each oth^. She greatly enjoyed the univer- 
sally-implied conviction witii r^rd to the handsome 
young pair. Nor did they strugglB against it; neither 
of them made any secret of their admiration for the 
conduct of the other, sai the scrupulous appellations 
of Miss Conway and Lord Fitzjocelyn were discarded 
for more cousinly titles. 

The young hero fell somewhat in his aunt's fevour 
when he waa missing at the traveller's early break&«t, 
although Delaford reported him much better and gone 
out. 'What if he should be late for the train) — what 
if he should be taken up by the pohc«)' Virginia 
scolded her nster for not being equally restless, and 
had almost hunted the C^itain into going in search of 
him ; when at last, ten minutes before the moment of 
departote, in he came, white, lame, axid breathless, but 
Ms eyes- danoing with glee, and his lips archly grave, 
oa he dropped something into Isabel's lap. 

' Her bracelet 1' exclaimed Virginia, as Isabel looked 
np with swimming eyes, unable to speak. 'Where 
did you find itf 

'In the carri^^, in the heart of the barricade ab 
the Porte St Den».' 

' It is too much 1' cried IsaW, reoorering her utter- 
TOL. L z 
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uice, and rising with her handa locked together in 
her emotion. ' Yoa make me repent my having 
lamented for itl' 

' I had an old respect for Clan's clasp.' 

'I never saw a prettier attention,' said his aiut. 
' It is only a jnty that yon cannot fasten it on for her.' 

' That could only be done by the right hand,' mat- 
tered Louis, under his hreftHi, enjoying her blush. 

' Yon have not told us how you got it !' said 
Virginia. 

' It struck me that there was a chance, and I had 
promised to lose none. I found the soldiers in the 
act of pulling down the barricade. What on astonish- 
ing construction it is 1 I spoke to the officer, who waa 
very civil, and caused me to depose that I bad hired 
tbe carriage, and belonged to the young lady. I believe 
my sling bad a great effect; for they set up a shout of 
acclamation when the bracelet appeared, lying on the 
cushion as quietly as if it were in its own drawer.' 

' The value will be greater than ever tww, Isabel,' 
said Lady Conway. 'You will never lose it again I' 

Isabel did not gainsay her. 

Tbe Captain shru^ed his shouldeis, uid looked 
sagaciouB at his patient's preparation for the jonm^ 
before him. 

Louis gravely looked into his &ce as be took leave 
of him, and said, * Yon are wrong.' 

The Captain raised bis eyebrows incredulously. 

As they left the city, the bells of all the churches 
were tolling for the martyred Arcbbisbop. And not for 
him alone was there monming and lamentation through 
the city : death and agony were everywhere ; in some 
of the streets, each bouse was a hospital, and many 
a groan and cry of mortal pain was uttered through 
that &ir sununer-day. Louis, in a low voice, reminded 
Isabel that, on this same day, the English primate was 
consecrating the abbey newly restored for a mission- 
ary college ; and his eyes gUatoned as he dwelt wifli 
thanksgiving upon the contrast, and thought of the 
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' peace within our waUs, and plenteousnesa within our 
palaces.' 

He lay back in his comer of the carriage, too much 
tired to talk ; though, by-and-by, he began to Bmile 
over his own muBings, or to make some lazily ludicrous 
remark to amuse Tirgiaia. His aunt caressed her 
wounded hero, and promoted his intercourse with 
Isabel, to his exquisite amusement, in bis passive, 
debimncwre condition, especially as Isabel waa perfectly 
insensible to all these manucevres. 

There she sat, gazing out of window, musing first 
on the meeting with the live Sir Boland, secondly on 
the amends to be made in the ' Chapel in the wjley' 
The C31oten of the piece must not even be a Vidame, 
nothing distantly connected with a T ; even though 
ihis prototype was comporting himself much more like 
the nondialant, fantastic Tiscount, than like her reso- 
Inte, high-minded Knight at the Forte St. Denis. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

TBB HESO OP THE BAKRICADE8. 

Hie page slew the boar. 
The peer lutd the glairs. 

Quenttn Duneard. 

GRB1A.T nneaainess was excited at Dynevor Terrace 
by the tidings of the iosnrreotioa at Paris. After 
extracting all poesible alaria &om her thipd-LaDd 
newspaper, Mrs. Frost put on her bonnet to set c^ on 
a qumt for a night of the last day's Times. JameB had 
offered to go, but she was too reetlesa to remain at 
home; tu>d vhen he had demouBtrated that the 
nunouF must be exaggerated, and that there was no 
need for alarm, he let her depart, and as soon as she 
vas out of sight, caught up the paper to recnr to the 
terrible reports of the first day's warfare. He paced 
about the little parlour, reviling himself for not having 
joined the party, to infuse a little common sense; 
Fit^ocelyn, no more fit to take care of himself than a 
baby, probably running into the fray from mere rash 
indifference ! Isabel exposed to every peril and terror 1 
Why had he refused to join them? The answer was 
maddening. He hated himself as he found his love for 
his cousin melting under the infiuenoe of jealonsy, 
and of indignation that his own vehement pasdon 
must be sacnfioed to the tardy, uncertain love which 
seemed almost an insult to such charms. 

'What needs dwelling on itl' he muttered; ' doubt- 
less they are engaged by this time I I shall surely do 
somediing desperate if tiiey come here, under my very 
eye. Would that I could go to the Antipodes, ere I 
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forfeit Louis's lore! But my grandmother, Clara! 
Was ever man so miaerably ciFCumstancedt' 

A hand was on tlie door; and he stroTe to compose 
his fiice, lest he should shock his grandmother. 

It VM not Mrs. Frost. 

'Louis I for Heaven's sake, vhere are they)' 

' In the House BeautifiiL' 

James breathed — 'And you! 'what makes yoa eo 
pale ) What have you done to your turmV 

' A little affair of the barricades. I have been 
watering the French Eepublic with my blood.' 

' Bushing into the thickest of the row, of course.' 

' Only escorting Miss Conway through an assault of 
the Garde N^aiionciie,' said Louis, in a tone as if he had 
been saying ' walking up the High Street' How could 
he help teasing, when he could make such amends 1 

James began to paoe up and down agtus, muttering 
something about madness and frenzy. 

<It was not Tolnntary,' said Louis. 'When the 
Cturiage was confiscated for the service of the nation, 
what could we dol — I can tell yon, Jem,' he added, 
fervently, 'what a gallant being she is I It was th^ 
glorious perfection of gentle, lofty feminine courage, 
walking through the raging multitude — through shots, 
through dreadful sights, like Una through the forest, 
in Christian maidenly feaf lessness.' 

James had flung himseU into a chair, hiding his &oe, 
and steadying his whole person, by resting his elbow 
on his knee and his brow on his hand, as he put a 
strong force on himself that he might hear Louis out 
without betraying himself Louis paused in ardent 
oontempUtion of the image he had called up, and 
poor James gruffly whispered, 'Go on ; you were happy.' 

'Very happy, in knowing what cause I have to 
rejoice for you.' 

James gave a great start, and trembled visibly. 

* I did not tell you,' pursued Louis, ' that the single 
moment when she lost her firmness, was when die 
thought she had lost a certain ivory clasp.' 
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Juoes could esdore no more : ' Louis,' he Bald, ' jrou 
must try me uo longer. What do you mean!' 

Louia affectionately put his hand on his shoulder : 
' I mean, dear Jem, that I understand it now; and it 
is a noble heart that you have won, and that can value 
you as you deserre.' 

James wrang his hand, and looked bewildered, 
inquiring, and happyj but his quivering lips could 
ibrm no words. 

' It was a time to reveal the depths of the heart,' 
said Louis. ' A few words and the loss of the bracelet 
betrayed much: and afterwards, as far as a lady could, 
she confessed that something which passed between 
you the last ereuing — ' 

'Louis r cried James, ' I could not help it ! I had 
been striving against it all along ; but if you could 
imagine iiow I was tried ! You never would come 
to plead yonr own cause, and I thou^t to work for 
you; but my words are too near the surface. I cut 
myself short. I have bitterly reproached myself ever 
since, but I did not know the harm I had done you. 
Can you forgive mel Can you — No, it is vain to 
ask ; you never can be happy.' 

' My dear Jem, you go on at such a pace, there is no 
answering you. There is no forgiveness in the case. 
Further acquaintance had already convinced me that 
she was lovely and perfect, but that ' she is na mine 
ain lassie.' Yes, she caught my imagination ; and yon 
uid my fiither would have it that I was In love, and I 
supposed you knew best ; but when I was let lUone to 
a rational consideration, I found that to me she is 
rather the embodied Isabel of romance, a beauteous 
vision, than the — the — in abort, that there is another 
who has all that I am wanting in. No, no, dear Jem; 
it was you who made the generous 'sacrifice. Have no 
ecruplea about me; I am content with the part of 
Una's Lion, only thwikful that Sane-Loy and Soma- 
Foy had not quite demolished him before he had seen 
her restored to the Bed Cross £night.' 
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It was too much for Jamea ; he hid his face in his 
hands, and burst into teara. Such joy dawning Od 
him, without having either ofiTended or injured hia 
cousin, produced a revulsion of feeling which he could 
not control, and heoriug the street-door opened, he ran 
out of the room, just before hia grandmother came 
hurrying in, on the winga of the intelligeace heard 
below. 

' Yes ! I knew my own boy would come to me T she 
cried. ' Even Miss Conway haa not begun to keep him 
from me yet' 

' Nor ever will. Aunt Kitty. There are ohataclea in 
the way. Ton must be granny, and mother, and 
sister and wife, and all my womankind, a little longer, 
if you please.' And he sat down fondly at her feet, on 
s footstool which had been his childish peroh. 
'Not distresBod, yon insensible boy)' 
'Yery happy aiiout Isabel,' swd he, turning to 
look at her with eyes dancing with merry mystifica- 
tion. 

'A fooliah girl not to like my Louis! I thought 
better of her; but I suppose my Lady has taught her to 
aim higher!' 

* So sho does,' aald Louia, earnestly. 
'TTngrateful girl! Why, Charlotte tells me you 
led her straight orerthe bfuricades, with cannon firing 
on you all thi time 1' 
' But not oiipid.' 

'Then, it is true! and youhave really hurt yourself! 
And so pale! My poor boy — ^what is it! I must 
nurse you,' 

' I had so little blood left, that a gnat of tolerable 
appetite could have made an end of me on Sunday, 
without more ado. But, instead of that, I bad a good 
little Sister of Charity; and wasn't that alone worth 
getting a bullet throngh one's arm 7 

Aunt Catharine was shuddering thankfully through 
the narration, when James oame down, his brow 
miolouded, but his manner still agitated, as if a 
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bortLen had been taken awa^, and lie hardly knew hov 
to realize hia freedom from the weight. 

Mrs. Frost could not part with her boy, and Jane 
Beckett evidently had a q>tt« against ' they French 
bandages;' so that Lotus only t^ked of going home 
enough to get himself flattered and coaxed into remain- 
ing at No. 5, aa their patient. 

Thetvo young men went in the aitemoon to inquire 
after the Conway party, when they found tiiat her 
ladyship waa lying down; but Isabel, who had been 
summoned &om a wholesale conflagration of all the 
MS. relating to Ute fantastic Viscount, brought down 
Miss King, apparently to converse for her j for she did 
little except blush, ami seemed unable to look at either 
of the friends. 

As they took leave, Louisa came into the room with 
a message that mamma hoped to see Mr. Frost 
IJynevor to-morrow, and trusted that he had made no 
engagements for the holidays. 

James murmured something inaudible and ran 
down stturs, snarling at Louis aa he turned to the 
Misa FaithfuUs' door, and telling him he wanted to 
obtain a little more petting and commiseration. 

' I could not waste gaoh an opportunity of looking 
interesting 1' aoid Louis, laughing, as he tapped at the 
door. 

Delaford marshalled out the poor tutcir with a sense 
of trimnph. ' His hopes, at least, were destroyed !' 
thought the butler ; and he proceeded to regale 
Marianne with the romance of the Barricades, — how he 
had himself offered to be Miss Conway's escort, but 
Lord Fitzjocelyn had declared that not a living soul 
but himself should be the young lady's champion; and, 
seeing the young nobleman so bent on it, Mr. Delaford 
knew that the force of true affection was not to be 
stayed, no more than the current of the limpid stream, 
and had yielded the point ; and, though, perhaps, his 
experience might have spared her the contaminatiiig 
fropinquity of the low rabble, yet, considering the 
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circomstances, he did not regret bis absence, since be 
waa required for my lady's protection, and, no doubt, 
two fond bearts had been made ba[^y. Then, in the 
midnight alarm, when the young nobleman had been 
disabled, Delaford had been the g^'and champion : — he 
had roused the eatabUshment; be bad calmed every 
one's fears; he had suggested anrnng all the waiters, 
and fortifying tike windows ; he bad been tbe only 
undaunted representative of tbe British Lion, when the 
environs swsfmed with deadly foea, wit^ pikes and 
muskets flashing in the darkneBS. 

Fuashawe bad been much too busy "witb her lady- 
ship's nerves, and too ignorant of French, to gather 
enough for bis refutation, had sbe wished for it ; and, 
in £ict, sbe had regarded liim as the only safeguard of 
tiie party, devoutly believing all his reports, and now 
she was equally willing to magnify her own adventures. 
What a hero Delaford was all over the terrace and its 
yicinityl People looked out to see tbe defender of 
the British name; and Charlotte Arnold mended 
atookings, and wondered whether her cruelty had 
made him so desperately courageous. 

She could almost have been sorry that the various 
arrivals kept the domestic establishments of both 
houses so fully occupied ! Poor Tom 1 she had been 
a long time without hearing of liim 1 and a hero was 
turning up on ber bands 1 

' The world was not tranquil above-stajra. The 
removal of the one great obstacle to Jamee's attach- 
ment bad only made a thousand others visible ; and be 
relapsed into ill-suppressed irritability, to tbe dis- 
appointment of Louis, who did not perceive the cause. 
At night, however, when Mrs. Frost bad gone up, 
after receiving a promise, meant sincerely, however it 
sjigbt be kept, that ' poor I/ouis' should not be kept up 
late, Jamea began witb a groan : 

'Kow that you are here to attend to my grand- 
mother, I am going to answer this advertisement for 
9 oorate near tine Land's End.' 
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'Heyday!' 

' It is beyond ham&n endurance to see lier daily and 
not to speak ! I should run wild I It would be ncdng 
Lady Coirway shameflilly.' 

' And some one else. What should hinder you from 
speaking f 

' YoQ talk as if eveiy one was heir to a peerage.' 

' I know what I am saying. I do not see the wt,j 
to your marriage just yet ; bat it would be mere 
trifling with her feeUnga, after what has passed already, 
not to give her the option of engaging herself.' 

' I'm sure I don't know what I said J I was out of 
myself I was ashamed to remember that I had be- 
trayed myself and dared not guess what oonstructioa 
she put on it' 

' Such a construction as oould only oome from her 
own heart T 

After some raptures, James added, attempting to be 
cool, ' Tou candidly think I have gone so far, that I am 
bound in honour to mate explanation.' 

' I am sure it would make her Tery unhappy if you 
went off in magnanimous silence to the Luid's End ; 
and remaining as the boy's tutor, without confession, 
would be a mere delusion and treachery towards my 
aunt.' 

'That woman r 

' She is not her mother.' 

'Who knows how iar she will think herself bound 
to obedience ) With that sort of relationship, nobody 
knows what to be at.' 

' I don't think Isabel wishes to make her duty to 
Lady Conway more stringent than necessary. They 
live in utterly different spheres ; and, at leasl^ you can 
be no worse off than yon are already,' 

' I may be exposing her to annojrance. Women 
have ten million ways of persecuting each other.' 

' Had you seen Isabel's eye when she looked on the 
wild crowd, you would know how little she would 
heed worse peiseoution than my poor aunt oonld 
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James waa arguing againBt hia own impulse, and his 
Bcruplea only deidi-ed to be talked down; Louia'a 
generous and inconsiderate ardour prevailed, and, 
after interminable discussion, it vas agreed that, after 
some commuaicatioa with the young lady herself, 
an interview should be sought wit^ Lady Conway, for 
which Jamea was already bristling, prepared to resent 
flcorn with scom. 

In the morning, he was savage with shamefacednesa, 
could not endure any spectator, and fiurly hunted his 
cousin home to Ormersfield, where Louia prowled about 
in suspense — gave contradictory orders to Erampton, 
talked as if he was asleep, made Frampton conclude 
that he had left his heart behind him, and was ever 
roaming towards the Northwold tnmpike. 

At about four o'clock, a black figure was seen posting 
along the centre of the road, and, heated, panting, and 
glowing, Jamee came up — made a decided and vehement 
nod with his head, but did not speak till they had 
turned into the park, when he threw himself fiat on 
the grass under an old thorn, and Lonis followed his 
example, while Fanner Norris's respectable cows stared 
at the invasion of their privacy. 

'Tout va bien T asked Louis. 

'As well as a man in my position can expect! She 
is the most noble of created beings, Louis 1' 

'And what is her mother V 

' Don't call her mother ! Ton shall hear. I could 
not stay at home ! I went to the Faithfulls' room : I 
found UieslU^ercy waiting for her, to join in a walk to 
some poor person. I went with them. I checked her 
when she was going into the cottage. W© have been 
walking round Brackley's fields — ' 

' And poor Miss Mercy ?' 

'Kever remembered her till this momentl' 

' She will forgive I And her ladyship f ' 

' That's the worst of it. Ske was nearly as bad as 
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ytin could htm been ! — bo intensely ciTil uid ami&ble^ 
that I b<^^ to think her all on mj sida I really 
conld be taken in to suppose she felt for us [' 

' I have no doubt she did. My good aunt is very 
sincerely loth to hurt people's feelings.' 

'She talked of her duty I She sympathiaed ! It 
-was not till I was out of the house ti}a,t I saw it was 
all by way of lettiug me down easy — ^trapping me into 
binding myself on honour not to oorreepood.' 

' Not correspond !' cried Louis, in consternation. 
' Are you not engaged V 

'As &a as understanding eaoh other goes. But who 
knows what may be her machinations, or Isabel's sraise 
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' No. She went to speak to IsabeL I fiinoy she 
found it unwise to test her power too for; so she came 
down and palavered me, — assured me that I was per- 
sonally all that heart could wish'— she loved her dear 
child the better for valuing solid merit. Faugh J how 
could I stand such ganxmon) But I must perceive 
that she wes peculiarly circumstanced with regard to 
Isabel's family; she must not seem to sanction an 
engagement till I could offer a home suited to her 
expectations. She said something of my Undo Oliver ; 
but I disposed of that. However, I dare say it made 
her less willing to throw me overboard ! Amy way, 
she smoothed me and flattered me, till I ended by 
agreeing that she has no choice but to remove itutanler 
from the Terraoe, sud forbid me her abode I And, as 
I eaii, she wormed a promise from me not to corre- 
spond.' 

' You have no great loss there. Depend upon it that 
Isabel would neither brave her openly by receiving 
your letters, nor submit to do anything underhand,' 

' Nor would I ask her ! — but it is intolerable to have 
been tricked into oomplaoeut consent.' 

' I am glad your beHe-mire kaowa how to manage 
you.' 
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' I told joa she was ooly leas unbearable than your- 
self Tou have it from the same stock,' 

' The better for yoor future peace. I honour her. 
If she bad let the Welsh dragon show his teeth in 
styl^ he wonld only have had to make unpleasant 
apologies wheii the good time comes.' 
' When !' sighed James. 

' If Isabel be the vonian I take her for, she will be 
easily content.' 

' She is sick of parade; she has tried how little it 
can do fox a nund like hers : she desires nothing bat a 
home like oar own — but what prospect have I of any 
SDch thing t Even if the loss of my fellowship were 
compensated, how could I marry and let Clara be a 
governess ! Clara must be my first consideration. But, 
I say, we ought to be going home.' 
' I thought I was at home.' 

' My grandmother and Jane won't be painfied till 
they Bee you. They think you are not fit to be in a 
hioose by yourself. They both fell on me for having 
let you go. You must come back, or my grandmother 
will think you gone oS in despair, as you ought to be, 
and I shall never dare to speak to her.' 

' At your service,' said the duteous Fitajocelyn. ' I'll 
leave word at the lodge.' 

' By-the-bye, are you up to walling 1' 
' Candidly, now I think of it, I donbt whether I am. 
Oome, and let us order the carri^e.' 

'No — no ; — I can't stand waiting — m go home and 
get over the first with granny — you come after. Yea; 
that's right.' 

So the hunted Louis waited, contentedly, while 
Jamee marched back, chary of his precious secret, and 
unwilliag to reveal it even to her, and yet wanting her 
qmqtathy. 

Tlie disclosure was a greater shock than he had ex- 
pected from her keen and play^ interest in matters 
of love and mattimcMiy. It was a revival of the mourn- 
ful past, and ahe shed tears aa she besought hi|n not to 
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be imprudent, to remember Me poor &tber, and cot 
msh into a hasty marriage. He and his dster hod 
been used to poverty, but it was different with Uiaa 
Oonway. 

He bitterly replied, that I^y Conway would take 
care they were not impradent; and that instant the 
granny's heart melted at the thought of bis uncertsjn 
prospect, and at hearing of the struggles and sufferiogB 
that be had undergone. They had not talked half an 
hour, before she had taken home Isabel Conway to her 
heart as a daughter, and fiown in the &ce of aU her 
wisdom, but aasuring him that she well knew that 
licbea had little to do with happiness; auguring an 
excellent living, and, with great sagacity, promising to 
settle the Terrace on his wife, and repeating, in p^ifoct 
good faith, all the wonderful probabilities which her 
husband had seen in it forty years ago. 

When Louis arrived, he found her alone, and divided 
between pride in her grandson's conquest, and some 
anxiety on hia own account, which took the form of 
asking him what he meant by saying that Isabel aimed 
higher than hifusel£ 

' Did she notf said Louis ; and with a sort of com- 
punction for a playful allusion to the sacred calling, he 
turned it oflf with, ' Why, what do you think of Bolaad 
ap Dynosvawr ap Roland ap Gru%dd ap Bhys ap 
Morgan ap Llywellwyn ap Koderic ap Garadoc i^ 
Arthur ap TJther ap Pendn^on )' running this off with 
calm, slow, impreBdye deliberation, 

< Certify me, Louis dear, before I can quite rejoice^ 
that this ^in is not put on.' 

' Did you think me an arrant dissembler} No, in- 
deed : before I guessed how it was with them, I had 
found out — Oh! Aunt £itty, shall I everget Mary to 
believe in me, after the ridiculous way in which Huave 
behaved to her r 

'Is this what you really meanf 

' Indeed it is. The very presence of Isabel oould not 
keep me from recurricg to her; and at home, not a 
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room, not a scene, but is replete irith recoUections of 
all tliat she waa to me last year I And that I shoold 
only nnderetand it when half the world is between us I 
How mad I ntis I How shall I ever persuade her to 
forget my past folly ) Paat 1 Kay, folly and incon- 
sistoDcy are blended in aU. I do, and now they have lost 
me the only person who could help me to conquer them ! 
And now ^e is beyond my reach, and I shall never be 
worthy of her.' 

He was much a^^tated. The sight of Jamee's suc- 
cess, and the return to his solitary home, had stirred up 
his feelings very strongly ; and he needed his aunt's 
fond soothing and sympathy — but it was not difSoult to 
comfort and cheer him. His dispositioii was formed 
more for affection than passion, and his attachment to 
Mary was of a calmer nature than his fiery cousin 
would have allowed to be lore. It took a good deal of 
working-up to make it outwardly affect his spirits or 
demeanour; in general, it served only aa an ingredient 
in the pensivenees that pervaded all bis moods, even his 
most arrant nonsense. 

The building of castles for James, and the narration 
of the pleasing delusion in which he had brought home 
his aunt, were sufficient to enliven him. He was to 
go the next morning to call upon I^dy Conway, and 
see whether he could persuade her into any concessionB ; 
James was very anxious that Isabel and his grand- 
mother should meet, and was beginning to propose that 
Louis should arrange an interview for them in Miss 
Faithfiill's room, before the departure, which was fixed 
for Monday. 

' I intend to call upon Lady Conway,' aaid Mrs. Frost, 
with dignity that made him feel as if be had been pro- 
posing something contraband. 

Louis weot first, and was highly entertained by the 
air of apology and condolonce with which his sunt 
received him. She UAd him how excessively concerned 
she yna, and how guilty she felt towards him — a score 
on which, be assured her, she had no need to reproftch 
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heTBelf. She had heard enongh from Inbel to lead to 
80 much admintioii of his generosity, tfa^ he was 
obliged to put & stop to it, without being akilfnl enongh 
to render siuoerity amiable; but she Beemed Batisfied, 
eagerly assured him of her approval, and declared that 
she fiilly understood him. 

Had she explained, he would hare thought her uq- 
deratanding weat too &f. She entirely forgave him. 
After all, he was her own sister's son, and Isabel only 
a step-daughter; and though she had done her duty 
by putting Isabel in the way of the coimexion, she 
aecietly commended his prudence in withstAnding 
beauty, and repurii^ the dilapidated eatate with Peru- 
TJon gold. She sounded him, as a very wise man, on 
the chanoes oi Oliver Dyneror doing something for his 
nephew, but did not receive mnob encouragement; 
Plough he prophesied that Jamea was certain to get 
on, and uttered a rhapsody that nearly destrcyed his 
new reputation for judgment. Lady Conway gave 
him an afiectionate invitation to visit her whenevw he 
oould, and summoned the young ladies to wish him 
good-bye. The mute, blushing gratitude of Isabel's 
look was beautiful beyond descriptioii ; and Virginia's 
coontenance was exceedingly arch and keen, though 
she was supposed to kaow nothing of the state of 
afbin. 

Lady Conway was alraie when Mrs. Frost was seen: 
approeohii^ the house. The lady at onoe prepared to 
be affably gracious to her apologies and deprecations 
of displeasure; bat she was quite disconcerted by the 
dignified manner of her entrance; — tall, noble-lookin£ 
in all the eimple majesty of age, and of a high tbou^ 
gentle spirit, Lady Conway was sur]Mised into absolute 
respect, and had to rally her ideas before, with a di^t 
laugh, she oould say, ' I see you are come to oondole 
with me on the folly of our two young people.' 

'I think too highly of them to oaJl it folly,' said Hie 
heiress of the Dynevots. 

'Why, in one way, to be sorey' hesitated I^dy Con- 
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way, 'we cajmot call it folly to be sensible of eacL 
other's merits; and if— if Mr. Dynevor Lave any ei- 
peotatioiiB— I think your son ia anmarried V 

'He is;' but she added, smiling, 'you will not expect 
me to allow that my youngest child is old enough to 
wamint any caloulatious on that score.' 

'It ia very imfortunate ; I pity them &om my heart 
An eng^^ment of this ktnd is a wretched b^^nning 
for life." 

'Oh, do not say sol' cried the old lady; 'it may often 
be the greatest blessing, the best incentiTe to both 
partiea.' 

Lady Conway was too much surprised to make a- 
direct answer, bat she continued, 'If my brother could 
exert his interest — and I know that he has so high an 
opinion of dear Mr. Dynevor — and you hare so much 
influence. That dear, generous Fitzjocelyn, too — ' 

As soon as Mrs. Frost understood whom Lady Con- 
way designated as her brother, she drew herself up, 
and said, coldly, that Lord Ormerefield had no chnrdi 
patronage, and no interest that he could exert ou be- 
half of her grandson. 

Again, 'it was most unlucky;' and Lady Conway pro- 
ceeded to eay that she wan the more bound to act in 
opposition to her own feelings, because Mr. Mansell 
was resolved against bequeathing Beauchaatel to any 
of his oousinhood who might marry a clergyman ; dis- 
liking that the place should &11 to a man who ought 
not to reside. It was a most unfortunate scruple ; bat 
in order to avoid ofiending him, and losing any chance, 
the engagement most r^nain a secret. 

Mrs. Frost replied, that Mr. Mansell was perfectly 
right; and seemed in nowise discomfited or conscious 
that there was any condescension on her ladyship's 
part in wmking at an attachm.ent between Mias Con- 
way and a Dynevor of Oheveleigh. She made neither 
complaint nor apology; there was nothing for Lady 
Conway to be gracious about; and when the request 
was made to see Miss Conway, her superiority was so 

TOL. I. JLi. . 
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fully established that there waa no demur, and the 
fiivour aee^g«i to be on her aide. 

The noble old matron had long been a subject of 
almost timid veneration to the maiden, and she obeyed 
the summons with more baghiiil awe than she had ever 
felt before ; and with much fear lest the two elders 
might have been combining to make an appeal to ht^ 
to give up her betrothal, for James's sake. 

As she entered, the old lady came to meet her, held 
out both arms, and drew her into her bosom, witii the 
fond words, ' My dear child 1' 

Isabel rested in. her embrace, as if she had found her 
own mother again. 

<My dear child,' i^Eun said Mrs. Frost, 'I am glad 
you like my Jem, for he has always been a good boy to 
bis granny.' 

The homeliness of the words made them particularly 
endearing, and Isabel ventured to put her arm round 
the slender waist 

' Yes, darling,' continued the grandmother ; ' you 
will make him good and happy, and you must teach 
him to be patient, for I am ^raid you wiU both want 
a great deal of patience and sabmiasion.' 

' He will teach me,' whiapered Isabel. 

Lady Conway was &irly crying. 

' I am glad to know that he has you to look to, when 
hie old grandmother is gone,' 

* Oh, don't say — ' 

' I ahall make way for you some day,' said Mrs. Frost, 
caressing her. ' Tou are leaving us, my dear. It is 
quite right, and we will not murmur ; but would not 
your mamma spare you to us for one evening) Could 
you not come and dnnk tea with ua, that we may know 
each other a little better f 

The stepmother's affectionate assent, and even emo- 
tion, were a great surprise to Isabel ; and Jamea began 
to imagine that nothing was beyond Mra. Frost's power. 

Louis saved James the trouble of driving him away 
by going to dine with Mr. Calcott, and the evening was 
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tappy, cTen beyond anticipation ; the grandmother all 
affection, James all reatleas bliss, Isabel serene amid 
Ler blushes; and yet the conversatioa would not thrive, 
till Mrs. Frost took tliem outwalking, and, when in the 
loneliest lane, conceived a wish to inquire the price of 
poultry atthe nearest farm, and sent the others to walk 
On. Long did she talk of the crops, discourse of the 
French and Bohemian enormitiea, and smilingly con- 
tradict reports that the young lord was to marry the 
young lady, before the Severs reappeared, without the 
most distant idea where they had been. 

After that, they could not leave off talking ; they 
took granny into their counsels; and she heard Isabel 
confess how the day-dream of her life had been to live 
among the ' very good.' She smiled with humble self- 
conviction of Mlmg &x beneath the standard, as she 
discovered that the enthusiastic girl had found all her 
aspirations for ' goodness' realized by Dynevor Terrace ; 
and regarding it as peace, joy, and hononr, to be linked 
with it. The newly-found happiness, and the effort to 
be worthy of it, were to bear her through all uncon- 
genial scenes; she had such a secret of joy that she 
should never repine again. 

' Ah ! Isabel, and what am I to dof said James. 
' You ask T she said, smiling. ' You, who have North- 
wold for your home, and live in the atmosphere I only 
breathe now and then T 

' Your presence is my atmosphere of life,' 
' Mrs. Frost, tell him he must not talk so wrongly, 
so extrsivagantly, I mean.' 

' It may be wrong ; it is not extravagant. It &IIs 
only too for short of my feeling I What will the Ter- 
race be without you?' 

' It will not be without my thoughts. How often 
I shall think I see the broad road, and the wide field, 
and the mountain-ash berries, that were reddening when 
we came ; and the canary in the window ! How little 
tay first glance at the houses took in what they would 
be to me !' 
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And then tbef had to settle the haunts she vas to 
revisit at BeauchosteL An invitation thither iras the 
ostensible cause of the rapid break-up from the House 
Beaatifol ; but the truth was not so T^ed but that 
there were many snrmises among the uninitiated. 
Jane had caught something from my young Lord's de- 
meanour which certified her, and made her so exceed- 
ingly proud and grand, that, though Bhe was too 
honourable to breathe a word of her discovery, she 
walked with her kind old head iJiree inches lugher; 
and, as a great &vDur, showed Charlotte a piece of poor 
dear Master Henry's bridecake, kept for luck, and a 
little roll of tressiu^d real Bnissele lace, that she had 
saved to adora hpr cap whenever Mr, James should 

Charlotte was not absolutely as attentive as ahe 
might have been to such interesting curioaitles. She 
had one eye towards the window all the time; she 
wanted to be certified how deeply she had wounded the 
hero of the barricade, and she lud absolutely not seen 
him since his return 1 The little damsel missed 
homage I 

' Tou are not heeding me I' exclaimed Jane at last 

'Tesj I beg your pardon, ma'am — ' 

'Charlotte, take care. Mind me, one thing at a 
time,' said Jane, oracularly. 'Sot one eye here, the 
other there 1' 

'I'm sure I don't kxLOW what you mean, Mrs. 
Beckett' 

' Come, do&'t colour up, and say you don't know 
nothing ! Why did you water your lemon plant three 
times over, but that you wanted to be looking out of 
window) Why did you never top nor tail the goose- 
berries for the pudding, but sent them up fit to oboke 
mj poor missus 1 If Master Jem hadn't — Bless me 1 
what was I going to say 1— but we shoold soon have 
heard of it ! ISo, no, Charlotte ; I've been a mother to 
you ever since you came here, a little starveling thing, 
and I'll speak plain for your good. If you fancy that 
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genteel butler in there, say bo downright ; but first sit 
dovnx, and write awaj a letter to give up the other 
young man 1' 

Charlotte's cheeks were in a flame, and something 
T-ehement at the end of her tongue, when, with a 
gentle knock, and 'By youF (avout, ladies,' in walked 
Mr. Delaford. 

Jane was very ciril, but very stiff at flrat, till ha 
thawed her by great praise of Lord Fitzjocelyn, the 
mere prelude to his own magnificent exploilfl. 

Charlotte listened like a very Desdemona. He was 
Tery pathetic, and all that was not self-esaltation 
was aimed at her. Nothing could have been more 
welcome than the bullets to penetrate his heart, and 
he tamed up his eyes in a feeling manner. 

Charlotte's heart was exceedingly touched, and she 
had tears in her eyes when she moved forward in 
the attitude of the porcelain shepherdess in the parlour, 
to retni'n a little volume of selections of tender poetry, 
bound in crim.son silk, that he had teat to her some 
time since. 'Would she not honoor 1"'"' by accepting 
a trifling gift V 

She blushed, she accepted; and with needle-like 
pen, in characters fine as hair, npon a scroll garlanded 
with forget-me-nots, and borne in mid air by two 
portly doves, was Charlotte Arnold's name inscribed 
by the hero of the barricades. 

Oh, vanity ! vanity 1 how many garbs dost thou 
wear! 

Delaford went away, satisfied that he had produced 
on impression such as he could improve if they should 
ever be tlirown together again. 

The Lady of Eschalott remained anything but satis- 
fied. She was touchy and fretful, found everything a 
grievance, left cobwebs in the comers, and finally went 
into hysterics because the cat jumped at the canary- 
bird's cage. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

BDBaOUASTEBS AND OKEAT ONE-EYEBS. 

"Wlien full upon bii ardent soul 
The chunpiun fseli the icflDence roll. 
He Bwinu the lake, ha lupa the nil. 
Heeds not the depth, nor plnmba the &JL 
Unehielded, maillen, tm he goee. 
Singly sgiiiut a, hoet of foe« I 

Harold the Datmtlat. 

' TEM ! Jem ! have yoa heard V 
O 'What should I hearf 
' Mr. Leetor la going to retire at Christmas I' 
' Does that account for your irrational excitement V 
' And it has not occurred to you that the grammar- 
school would be the making of you ! Endowment, 
1302.— thirty, forty boys at 10^ per annum, 400^ at 
least. That is 5501. — say 6002. for certain ; and it 
would be doubled under a scholar and a gentleman — 
12002. ft year! And you might throw it open to 
boarders; set up the housea in the Terrace, and let 
them at — say iOl. Siae houses, nine times forty — ' 

' Well done, Fitzjocelyn I At this rate one need not 
go out to Peru.' 

' Exactly so ; you would be doubling the value of 
your own property aa a secondary consideration, and 
doing incalculable good — ' 

''As if there were any more chance of my getting 
the school than of the r^ of it!' 

' So 3rou really had not thought of standing f 
' I would, mt^t gladly, if there were the least hope 
of success. I can't afford to miss any chance; bat it 
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is mere folly to talk of it One-half of the trustees 
detest my priaciplea ; the others would think them- 
selves insulted by a young man in deacon's orders offer- 
ing himself' 

' It ia evident that yon are the only man on whom 
they can combine who can save the iichool, and do any 
good to all those boys — mind you, the important 
middle class, whom I would do anything to train in 
sound principles.* 

' So iar, it is in my fiivour that I am one of the few 
University men educated here.' 

'You are your grandmother's grandson — that is 
everything ! and you have more experience of teaching 
than most men twice your age,' 

James made a fitce at his experience; but little 
stimulus was needed to make him attempt to avail 
himself of so fair an opening, coming so much sooner 
than he could have dared to expect. It was now Sep- 
tember, and the two months of waiting and separation 
seemed already like so many years. By the time Mrs. 
Frost came in from her walk, she found the two young 
gentlemen devising a circular, and composing appli- 
cations for testimonials. 

After the first start of surprise, and telling James 
he ought to go to school himself, Mrs. Frost was easily 
persuaded to enter heartily into the project ; but she 
insisted on the first measure being to consult Mr. 
Calcott He was the head of the old sound and 
respectable party — ^the chairman of everything, both 
in county and borough — and had the casting vote 
among the eight trustees of King Edward's School, 
who, by old custom, nominated each other irom the 
landholders within the town. She strongly deprecated 
attempting anything without first ascertaining his 
views ; and, as the young men had lashed themselves into 
great ardour, the three walked off at once to lay the 
proposal before the Squire, 

But Mr. Calcott was not at home. He had set off 
yesterday, with Miss Calcott and Miss Caroline, for a 
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tonr in Wales, and would not letam for a week <» ten 
daya. 

To the inutginationB of Lord l^tejocelyn Mid Mr. 
FroBt, thie was &tal delay. Besidee, Le would be sore 
to lii^er! — He would not come home for a month — 
nay, ais weeks at least ! — What candidates might not 
start — what pledges might not be givea in tbe mean- 
timel 

James, Tehement and disappointed, went home to 
Spend the ereuing on the ooneoetion of what hia 
grandmother approred as ' a very proper letter,' to be 
despatched to meet the Squire at the post-office at 
Carnarvon, and resigned himself to gmmble away the 
period of his absence, secretly relieved at the postpone- 
ment rf the evil day of the canvass, at which oU ^e 
Fendn^on blood was in a state of revolt 

Bnt Louis, in his solitude at Ormersfield, had nothing 
to distract his thon^ts, or prevent him from lapcdsg 
into one of hia most single-eyed fits of impetuosity. 
He had come to regard James as the sole hope for 
Northwold school, and Northwold school as tJie sole 
hope for James ; and had created an indefinite host <^ 
dangerona appLicantB, only to be forestalled by the nxMt 
vigorous measures. Evening, night, and morning, did 
but increase the conviction, till he ordered his hoise, 
and galloped to the Terrace as though the speed of his 
charger would decide the contest. 

Eloquently and piteoualy did he protest against 
James's promise to take no steps until the Squire'a 
opinion ahould be known. He convinced his cou^n, 
talked over hie aunt, and prevailed to have the letter 
re-written, and sent off to tbe post witli l^e applications 
for testimonials. 

Then the rough draft of the circular was revised and 
correoted, till it appeared so admirable to Louis, that he 
snatched it np, and ran away with it to read it to old 
Mr. Walby, who was one of the trustees, and very fond 
of his last year's patient. His promise, good easy man, 
was pretty sure to be tlie prise <^ the first applicant; 
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but iiiiB did not reader it leea Ti^nftble to liis yoaug 
lordship, who came back all ^oriona with an mghu 
part of the victoiy, and highly delighted with the ex- 
cellent apotbeoaiy's most jadicioiu and gratifpng 
BentimentB, — namely, all his own eager rhetoric, to 
which the good man had cordially given hia me«k 
puzzle-headed assent. Thenceforth Mr. Walby was to 
' think' all Fit^ocelyn's strongest reoommendatioDS of 
his consin. 

There was no nee in holding back now. James was 
committed ; and, besideB, there was a vision looming in 
the distance of a aoholar feam a foreign UniTeraity 
with less than half a creed. Thenceforth prompt 
meaaores were a mere Aaty to the riung generation ; 
and Louis dragged his Coriolanns into the town, to 
<»ii upon oertain subetantial teadeemen who had Toicea 
among the eight. 

Civility was great ; but the portly grocer and gentle- 
manly boo^ller had both learned prudence in many an 
election ; neither would make any immediate reply — 
the one because he never did anything but what Mr. 
Calcott directed, and the other never pledged himself 
tiU all the candidates were in the field, and he had im- 
partially printed all thwr addresses. 

Ejchardaon, the solicitor, and man-of-bnainess to the 
Ormerelield estate, appeared so sure a card, that James 
declared that he was ashamed of the &rce of calling 
cm him ; but they obtained no decided reply. Louis 
was proud that Richardaon should display an inde- 
pendent conscience, and disdained his cousin's sneering 
comment, that he had forgotten that there were other 
clients in the county besides the Fit^ooelyns. 

No power could drag Mr. Frost a step further. He 
wonld not hear of canvaeeing that ' very intelligent' 
Mr. Ramsbotham, of the Factory, who had been chosen 
at nnawaret by the trustees before bis principles bad 
developed themselves ^ far lees on his nominee, the 
wealthy batcher, always more demonstratively of the 
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James declared, first, that he would have nothing to 
do with them ; aeoondly, that he conld not answer it 
to the Earl to let Louis ask a faTour of them ; thirdly, 
that he bad rather fail than owe his election to them ; 
fourthly, that it would be most improper usage of Mr. 
Caloott to curry faToiir with men who systematically 
opposed him ; and, fifthly, that they oould only vote for 
him on a miBunderstanding of his InteBtioaa. 

The eighth trustee was a dead letter, — aa old gentle- 
man long retired &om business at his bank to a cottage 
at the Lakea, where he was written to, but without 
much hope of hia taking the trouble even to reply. 
However, if the choice lay only between James and 
the representative of tlie new lights, there oould be 
little reasonable fear. 

Much fretting and faming was expended on the non- 
arrival of a letter from Mr. Caloott ; but on the ajn 
pointed tenth day be came home, and the next morn- 
ing James was at Ormerafield in an ^ony of disap- 
pointment. The Squire had sent liim a note, kind in 
expresaioD, regretting his inability to give his interest 
to one for whom he had always so much regard, and 
whose &mily he eo highly respected; but that he had 
already promised his support to a Mr. Powell, the 
under-master of a large classical school, whom he 
thought calculated for the situation, both by experience 
and acquirements. 

James had been making Burs enough of the school to 
growl at his intended duties ; but he had built eo entirely 
on euoceas, and formed so many projects, that the dis- 
appointment was extreme; it appeared a cruel injmy 
in so old a friend to have overlooked him. He had been 
mnch vexed with his grandmother for regarding the 
veto as decisive ; and he viewed all his hopes of happi- 
neBB with Isabel as overthrown. 

Lonia partook and exaggerated bis sentiments. They ' 
railed — Uie one fiercely, the other philosophically — 
againBt the Squire's domineering; they proved him 
narrow and prejudiced — afraid of youth, afraid of 
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salutary reform, beat on prolonging the dull old BTstem, 
and on bringing in a mere usher. They recollected a 
moueaw gujet &om the said classical school; argued 
that it never turned out good scholars, nor good men ; 
and that they should be confeiring the greatest benefit 
on Xorthwold burghers yet unborn, by recalling the 
old Squire to a better mind, or by bringing in James 
Frost in spitfl of him. 

JS^ot without hopes of the first, though, as James 
told him, no one would have nourished them save him- 
self, Louis set forth for Little Northwold, with the 
same Taloor which had made him the champion of the 
Marksedge poacher. He found the old gentleman 
good-natured and sympathizing, for he liked the warm 
friendship of ' the two boys,' and had not the most 
remote idea of their disputing his verdict. 

' It is very unlucky that I was &om home,' he stud. 
' I am afraid the disappointment will be the greater 
from its having gone so &r.' 

' May I ask whether you are absolutely pledged to 
Mr. PoweUr 

'Why.yes. Imaysayso. Consideringall things, it is 
best OS it ia. I should have been unwilling to vex my 
good old friend, Mrs. Frost; and yet/ smiling benig- 
nantly on his fretted auditor, ' I have to look out for 
the school first of all, you know.' 

' Perhaps I shall not ailow that Mr. Powell is the 
best look-out for the school, sir.' 

' Eh 1 The best under the circumstances. Such a 
place as this wants experience and discipline more than 
scholarship. Powell is the very man, and has been 
waiting for it long ; and young Frost could do much 
better for himself, if he will oiUy have patience.' 

' Then his age is all that is t^aiost him. 1 The only 
inferiority to Mr. Powell f 

' Hm ! yes, I may say so. Inferior ) No, he is 
superior enough ; it is a mere joke to compare them ; 
but this ia not a post tor one of your young unmarried 
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'Ifthtit be all,' cried Lonia, 'the objectdon would 
be Boon removed. It may be an inducement to hear 
that yoQ would be making two people happy iimtead 
of one.' 

'Now, don't tell me bo I' almost angrily exclaimed 
tbe Squire. 'Jem Frost manyl He has no business 
to think of it these ten yean ! He ought to be mind- 
ing his grandmother and sister. To marry on that 
•chool would be serving poor Mrs. Frost exactly as his 
poor absnrd &ther did before him, and she is too old 
to have all that over again. I thought he was of a 
different sort of stamp.' 

' My aunt gives her &11 consent.' 

' Tve no doubt of it I just like her ! But ho ought 
to be ashamed to ask her, at Iier ago, when she sltoold 
have every comfort ho oould give hor. Pray, who is 
the ladyl There was some nonsense afloat aboat Miss 
Conway ; but I never believed ^'m so foolish I' 

' It is perfectly true, but I must beg you not to men- 
tion it; lought not to have been betrayedinto mention- 
ing it' 

' You need not caution me. It is not news I should 
be forward to spread. What does your fether say to itf 

' The engagement took place since he left England.' 

' I should think so 1' Then pausing, he added, with 
condescending good-nature, * Well, Fitzjocelyn, I seem 
to you a terrible old flint-stone, but I can't help that. 
There are considerations besides true love, you know; 
and for these young people, they can't have pmed out 
their hearts yet, as, by your own showing, they hare 
not been engaged three months. If it were Sydney 
himself, I should tell him that love is all the better for 
keeping — if it is good for anything ; and where there 
is such a disparity, it ought, above sjl, to be tested by 
waiting. So tetl Master Jem, with my best wishes, to 
take care of his graadiuother. I shall think myself doing 
him a kindness in keeping him out of the school, if it 
is to hinder him from marrying at four-and-twenty, 
and a girl brought up as she has been V 
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'And, Mr. Calcott,' aeid Loaie, riaing, 'you vill 
excuse mj Tiewing my cousin'a eDgagenvent as an addi- 
tional mc^ivo for doing my utmost to promote his suc- 
cess in obtaining a mtuation, for whicti I oousider Mm 
as eminently fitted. Good monung, sir.' 

' Good monung, my Lord.' 

Xiord Fitzjocelyn departed so grave, so courteous, 80 
dignified, bo resolute, so comioaJly like his lather, that 
the old Bquire threw himself back in his chair aud 
laughed heartily. The magnificent dhalieoge of war 
to the knife, ttss no more to him than the adjuration 
he had heard last year in the justice-room ; and he no 
more expected these two lads to make any efiectnal 
opposition than he did to see them repeal the game- 
laws. 

The Visoount meanwhile rode off thoroughly roused 
to indignation. The good sense of sixty naturally fell 
hard and cold on the ears of twenty-two, and it was one 
ofthe moments when counsel inflamed instead of check- 
ing him. Never angry on his own account, be could be 
exoeedingly wrathful for others - and the unlucky word, 
disparity, drove him espeoiaUy wild. In mere charity, 
be thought it right to withhold this insult to the Pen- 
dragons from his cousin's ears ; but this very reserve 
Beamed to bind him to resent it in James's stead; and 
he was &r more blindly impetuous than if, as usual, he. 
had seen James so vehement that he was obliged to 
try to curb and restrsln him. 

He would not hear of giving in 1 When the Bams- 
botham candidate appeared, and James scrupled to 
divide the contrary interest, Louis laid the whole blame 
of the split upon Mr. Caloott ; while, as to poor Mr. 
Powell, no words were compassionate enough for his 
dull, slouching, nngentlemaiily air ; and he was pro- 
nounced to be an old writing-master, fit for nothing hut 
to mend pens. 

But Mr. Walby's was still their sole promise. The 
grocer followed the Squire ; the bookseller was liberal, 
uid had invited the Bamsbotham candidate to dinner. 
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On tLis alarming Bymptom, Fitzjocelyn fell upon 
Hichardson, and talked, and talked, and talked, till the 
aolicitor conld either bear it bo longer, or feared for 
the Onnersfield agency j and his vote yraa carried off 
as a captive. 

This triumph alarmed Mrs. Froet and James, who 
knew how acrapnlonsly the Earl abstained from seek- 
ing anything like a &Tonr at Northwold ; and they 
tried to Impress this on Louis, but he was exalted &t 
above even understanding the remonstrance. It was 
all their disint«reBtednees ; he had no notion of that 
guarded pride which would incur no obligation. No, 
no ; if Jem would be beholden to no one, he would 
accept all as personal kindness to himself Expect a 
return ! he returned good- will — of course he would do 
anyone a kindness. Claims, involving himself! he 
would take care of that ; and off he went laughing. 

He came in the next day, announcing a etill grander 
and more formidable encounter. He had met Mr. 
Kamsbotham himself and secured his promise that, in 
case he fiuled in carrying his own man, he and the 
butcher would support Mr. Frost. 

The fact was, that Lord Fitzjocelyn'a advocacy of 
the poacher, his free address, his sympathy for 'the 
masses,' and his careless words, had inspired ezpectations 
of his liberal views; Mr. Kamsbotham was not sorry 
to establish a claim, and was likewise gratified by the 
frank engaging manners, which increased the pleasure 
of being solicited by a nobleman — a distinction of which 
he thought more than did all the opposite party. 

To put James beyond the perils of the casting vote 
was next the point. Without divulging his tactics, 
Louis flew off one morning by the train, niade a sudden 
descent on the recluse banker at Ambleside, barba- 
rously used his gift of the ceaseless tongue, till the poor 
old man was nearly distracted, touched his wife's 
tender heart with good old Mra Frost and the two 
lovers, and made her promise to bring him comfortably 
and quietly down to stay at Ormer^eld and give his 
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Axid so, when the election finally came on, Mr. 
Calcott foimd himself left with only his faithful grocer 
to support hia protegi. Three votes were given at 
once for the Reverend James Eoland Frost Dynevor ; 
the bookseller followed as soon, as he saw how the land 
lay; and Ramebotham and Co. swelled the majority 
as soon as they saw that their friend had no chanca 

Poor Mr. Powell went home to hb drudgery with 
his wrinkles deeper than ever; aud his wife sighed as 
she resigned her last hope of sendii^ her son to the 
tTniverBity. 

Mr. Caicott had, for the first time in hia life, been 
orer-ridden by an nnscrupnlous use of his neighbour'^ 
rank ; and of the youthfulnesa that inspired hopes of 
fixing a claim on an untried, inexperienoed man. 

The old Squire was severely hurt and mortified ; but 
he was very magnanim.0UB — generously wished James 
joy, and congratulated Mrs. Frost wiUi all his heart. 
He was less cordial with Louis; but the worst he said 
of him was, that he was but a lad, his father was out 
of the way, and he wished he might not find that he 
had got himself into a scrapa He could not think 
why a man of old Ormerafield's age should go figuring 
round Gape Horn, instead of staying to keep hia own 
son in order. 

Sydney was absent; but the reet of the family and 
their friendawere leas forbearing than the person chiefly 
concerned. They t^ed furiously, and made a strong 
exertion of forgiveneaa in order not to cut Fitzjocelyn. 
Sir Gilbert Brewster vowed that it would serve Mm 
right to be turned out of the troop, and that he must 
keep a sharp look out lest he should sow diaaSectlon 
among the Yeomanry. Making friends with Rams- 
botham! never taking out a guni The country was 
going to the dogs when such aa he was to be a peer! 
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